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OFFICERS,  1911-1912. 


(Officers  of  the  1912  Convention.) 

President  : 
H.  K.  BENNETT, 

Claim  Agent,  Fitchburg  &  Leominster  Street  Ry.  Co., 
fitchburg,  mass. 

First  Vice-President  : 
C.  A.  AVANT, 

Claim  Attorney,  Birmingham  Railway,  Light  &  Power  Co., 
birmingham,  ala. 

Second  Vice-President  : 

R.  H.  SCHOENEN, 

Claim  Agent,  Lehigh  Valley  Transit  Co., 

allentown,  pa. 

Third  Vice-President  : 

W.  F.  WEH, 

Superintendent,  Accident  Department,  The  Cleveland  Railway  Co., 

cleveland,  ohio. 

Secretary-Treasurer  : 
B.  B.  DAVIS, 
Claim  Adjuster,  Columbus  Railway  &  Light  Co., 

COLUMBUS,   OHIO. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE: 

THE    OFFICERS    AND 

James  R.  Pratt,  Assistant  General  Manager,  United  Railways  &  Elec- 
tric Co.  of  Baltimore,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  E.  McDougall,  Claim  Agent,  New  York  State  Railways, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

George  Carson,  Claim  Agent,  Puget  Sound  Traction  Light  &  Power 

Co.,  Seattle  Division,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Wm.  Tichenor,   Claim  Agent,   Terre   Haute,   Indianapolis   &  Eastern 

Traction  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 
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OFFICERS,  1912-1913. 


(Elected  at  the  1912  Convention.) 

President  : 
C.  A.  AVANT, 

Claim  Attorney,  Birmingham  Railway,  Light  &  Power  Co., 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

First  Vice-President: 

W.  F.  WEH, 

Superintendent  Accident  Department,  The  Cleveland  Railway 

Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Second  Vice-President  : 

WM.  TICHENOR, 

Claim  Agent,  Terra  Haute,  Indianapolis  &  Eastern 

Traction  Co., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Third  Vice-President  : 

GEO.  CARSON, 

Claim  Agent,  Puget  Sound  Traction  Light  &  Power  Co., 

Seattle  Division, 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Secretary-Treasurer  : 
B.  B.  DAVIS, 

Claim  Adjuster,  Columbus  Railway  &  Light  Co. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE: 

THE   OFFICERS   AND 

R.  E.  McDougall,  Claim  Agent,  New  York  State  Railways,  Rochester, 

N.  Y. 
C.  G.  Rice,  Superintendent  Claim  Department,  Pittsburgh  Railways  Co., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
P.  C.  Nickel,  Claim  Agent,  New  York  Railways  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
E.  P.  Walsh,  Attorney,  United  Railways  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
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COMMITTEES,  1911-1912. 

Committee  on  Subjects. 

F.  D.  Edmunds,  Chairman,  Assistant  to  General  Attorney,  Interborough  Rapid 
Transit  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  P.  Walsh,  Attorney,  United  Railways  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
S.  B.  Hare,  Claim  Agent,  Altoona  &  Logan  Valley  Electric  Ry.  Co.,  Altoona, 

Pa. 
L.  S.  Hoffman,  General  Solicitor,  Public  Service  Railway  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Committee  on  Index  Bureau. 

H.  V.  Drown,  Chairman,  General  Claim  Agent,  Public  Service  Railway  Co., 

Newark,  N.  J. 
Cecil  G.  Rice,  Superintendent  Claim  Department,  Pittsburgh  Railways  Co., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

F.  J.    Whitehead,    Manager,    Claim    Department,    Washington    Railway    & 

Electric  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
M.  P.  Spillane,  Claims  Attorney,  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

B.  B.  Davis,  Claim  Adjuster,  Columbus  Railway  &  Light  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

T.  B.  Donnelly,  Chairman,  Claim  Agent,  West  Penn.  Railways  Co.,  Con- 
nellsville,  Pa. 

C.  B.  Brunner,  Claim  Agent,  Easton  Transit  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 

C.  B.  Proctor,  Claim  Agent,  Memphis  Street  Railway  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Alves  Dixon,  Claim  Agent,  El  Paso  Electric  Railway  Co.,  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Committee  on  Employment. 

C.  J.  McAleer,  Chairman,  Claim  Agent,  Schenectady  Railway  Co.,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y. 

Thomas  A.  Cole,  Claim  Agent,  Los  Angeles  Railway  Corp.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

M.  S.  Rausch,  Claim  Agent,  The  Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  &  Light  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Committee  on  Safety  Leagues. 
George  Carson,   Chairman,   Claim  Agent,   Puget   Sound   Traction,   Light   & 

Power  Co.,  Seattle  Division,  Seattle,  Wash. 
W.  F.  Weh,  Superintendent  Accident  Department,  The  Cleveland  Railway 

Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
R.  E.  McDougall,  Claim  Agent,  New  York  State  Railways,  Rochester,  N.  Y 

Committee  on  Training  of  Employees  acting  with  Committee  on  Train- 
ing of  Transportation  Employees,  Transportation  and  Traffic  As- 
sociation. 

H.  V.  Drown,  General  Claim  Agent,  Public  Service  Railway  Co.,  Newark, 

N.J. 
P.  C.  Nickel,  Claim  Agent  New  York  Railways  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
R.  E.  McDougall,  Claim  Agent,  New  York  State  Railways,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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PRESIDENTS      OF      THE      ASSOCIATION      SINCE 
ORGANIZATION. 


1904-05. W.  A.  Dibbs. 

1905-06 S.  L.  Rhoades. 

fS.  L.  Rhoades. 

1906-07 J 

[H.  C.  Bradley. 

1907-08.  .1 H.  R.  Goshorn. 

1908-09 C.  B.  Hardin. 

1909-10.  .| E.  C.  Carpenter. 

1910-1 1 H.  V.  Drown. 

1911-12.  .1 H.  K.  Bennett. 
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ORGANIZATION. 


1904 St.  Louis,  Mo October  12. 

1905 Philadelphia,  Pa . .  .September  26. 

1906.  ., Columbus,  O October  15-17. 

1907 Atlantic  City,  N.  J October  14-16. 

1908 Atlantic  City,  N.  J October  12-14. 

1909 Denver,   Colo October  4-6. 

1910 Atlantic  City,  N.  J October  10-12. 

I911 Atlantic  City,  N.  J .October     9-11. 

I912 Chicago,    111 October     7-1 1. 
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OFFICERS  SINCE  ORGANIZATION. 


OFFICERS,   ORGANIZATION   MEETING. 

(Street   Railway   Claim  Agents'   Association   of  America.) 

President : 
W.   A.  DIBBS, 

Claim   Agent,    New   York   City   Railway   Company,    New  York,   N.   Y. 

Vice-President:  Secretary   and    Treasurer: 

E.   W.    O'CONNOR,  B.   B.   DAVIS, 

Claim    Agent,    Savannah    Electric    Co.,  Claim  Agent,   Columbus   Railway  and  Light 

Savannah,    Ga.  Co.,   Columbus,  Ohio. 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE: 

The   Officers  and 

W.   H.   Renaud,  Jr.,   Claim  Agent,  New  Orleans    Railway  Co New  Orleans,  La. 

*Wm.  White,   Claim   Agent,  Chicago   City  Railway  Co Chicago,   111. 

*J.   P.   Feeney,   Claim  Agent,  Public   Service  Corp.   of   New  Jersey Newark,   N.   J. 

Elected  at  St.  Louis,   Mo.,   October   12,    1904. 

OFFICERS,  1 905-1906. 

(American  Street  and  Interurban  Railway  Claim  Agents'  Association.) 

President :   ■ 
S.  L.   RHOADES, 

Chief   Claim   Agent,    Philadelphia-  Rapid   Transit   Company,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

First    Vice-President:  Third    Vice-President : 

E.    W.    O'CONNOR,  ANDREW  J.    FARRELL, 

Claim    Agent,    Savannah    Electric  Co.,  Claim    Agent,    International    Railway    Co., 

Savannah,    Ga.  Buffalo,   N.    Y. 

Second    Vice-President :  Secretary   and   Treasurer: 

HENRY   C.    BRADLEY,  B.   B.   DAVIS, 

Claim  Agent,   Chicago   Union  Traction  Co.,  Claim  Agent,   Columbus  Railway  and  Light 
Chicago,   111.  Co.,   Columbus,   Ohio. 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE: 
The  Officers  and 

Tame3  R.   Pratt,  Asst.   Gen.   Mgr.   United   Railways  and   Electric   Co Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  H.   Renaud,  Jr.,  Claim  Agent,  New  Orleans  Railway  and  Light  Co.  .New  Orleans,   La. 

H.   V.  Drown,  Claim  Agent,   The  Rhode  Island   Co Providence,   R.    I. 

Elected  at   Philadelphia,   Pa.,   September  26,    1906. 

*  Deceased. 
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OFFICERS,  1906-1907. 

* Acting  President: 
HENRY  C.  BRADLEY, 
Claim  Adjuster,  Chicago  Union  Traction  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Second  Vice-President:  Secretary-Treasurer:   \. 

ANDREW  J.  FARRELL,  B.  B.  DAVIS. 

Claim  Agent,  International  Railway  Co.,     Claim  Adjuster,     Columbus  Railway   &  Light  Co., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Third  Vice-President: 

W.  F.  WEH, 

Claim  Agent,  Cleveland  Electric  Railway 

Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE: 

The  Officers  and 

Charles  B.  Hardin,  Claim  Agent,  United  Railways  Co.  of  St.  Louis St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Peter  C.  Nickel,  Claim  Agent,  New  Ycrk  City  Railway  Co New  York,  N.  Y. 

F.  W.  Johnson,  Assistant  General  Claim  Agent,  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  C.  Carpenter,  Claim  Adjuster,  Indiana  Union  Traction  Co Anderson,  Ind. 

W.  H.  Renaud,  Jr.,  Claim  Agent,  New  Orleans  Railway  &  Light  Co New  Orleans,  La. 

Elected  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  October  17,  1906. 

OFFICERS,  1 907-1 908. 

President: 
H.  R.  GOSHORN, 

General  Claim  Agent,  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
First  Vice-President:  Third  Vice-President: 

ANDREW  J.  FARRELL,  _  J.  S.  HARRISON, 

Claim  Agent,  International  Railway  Co.,         Claim   Agent,   Jacksonville   Electric    Co.,   Jackson- 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ville,  Fla. 

Second  Vice-President:  Secretary-Treasurer: 

W.  F.  WEH,  B.  B.  DAVIS, 

Claim  Agent,  Cleveland  Electric  Railway  Claim  Adjuster,   Columbus  Railway   &   Light   Co. 
Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  Columbus,  O. 

.  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE: 
The  Officers  and 

Peter  C.  Nickel,  Claim  Agent,  New  York  City  Railway  Co New  York,  N.  Y. 

Charles  B.  Hardin,   Claim  Agent,  United  Railways   Co.  of  St.  Louis St.  Louis,  Mo. 

E.  C.  Carpenter,  Claim  Adjuster,  Indiana  Union  Traction  Co Anderson,  Ind. 

tEugene  R.  Roberts,  Claim  Attorney,  Knoxville  Railway  &  Light  Co Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Elected  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  October  16,  1907. 

OFFICERS,  1 908-1 909. 

President: 
C.  B.  HARDIN, 
Claim  Agent,  United  Railways  Co.  of  St.  Louis. 
First  Vice-President:  Third  Vice-President: 

E.  C.  CARPENTER,  F.  J.  RYAN, 

Claim  Adjuster,  Indiana  Union  Traction         Claim  Agent,  Syracuse  Rapid  Transit  Railway  Co., 
Co.,  Anderson,  Ind.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Second  Vice-President:  Secretary-Treasurer: 

J.  S.  HARRISON,  B.  B,  DAVIS, 

Claim  Agent,  Jacksonville  Electric  Co.,         Claim  Adjuster,   Columbus  Railway   &  Light   Co., 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Columbus,  O. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE: 
The  Officers  and 

James  R.  Pratt,  Assistant  Manager,  United  Railways  &  Electric  Co Baltimore,  Md. 

John  J.  Reynolds,  Claim  Agent,  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Co Boston,  Mass. 

H.  V.  Drown,  General  Claim  Agent,  Public  Service  Railway  Co Newark,  N.  J. 

tEugene  R.  Roberts,  Claim  Attorney,  Knoxville  Railway  &  Light  Co Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Elected  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  October  14,  1908. 

*Note. —  Mr.  S.  L.  Rhoades  was  re-elected  president  at  the  1906  Convention  and  resigned  early 
in  the  year  1907,  the  first  vice-president,  Mr.  H.  C.  Bradley,  then  assuming  the  duties  of  the  presi- 
dency. 

t  Deceased. 
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OFFICERS,  1909-1910. 

President: 
E.  C.  CARPENTER. 
Claim  Adjuster,  Indiana  Union  Traction  Co., 
Anderson,  Ind. 

First  Vice-President:  Third  Vice-President: 

J.  S.  HARRISON,  H.  K.  BENNETT, 

Claim  Agent,  Jacksonville  Electric  Co.,  Claim  Agent,  Fitchburg  &  Leominster  Street  Rail- 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  way  Co.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Second  Vice-President:  Secretary-Treasurer: 

J.  H.  HANDLON,  B.  B.  DAVIS, 

Claim  Agent,   United   Railroads  of  San  Claim  Adjuster,   Columbus  Railway   &  Light   Co. 

Francisco,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE: 
The  Officers  and 

James  R.  Pratt,    Assistant    General    Manager,    United    Railways  &  Electric  Co.  of  Baltimore, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

H.  V    Drown,  General  Claim  Agent,  Public  Service  Railway  Co Newark,  N.  J. 

*E.  R.  Roberts,  Claim  Agent,  Knoxville  Railway  &  Light  Co Knoxville,  Tenn. 

M.  P.  Spillane,  Claims  Attorney,  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Co Boston,  Mass. 

Elected  at  Denver,  Colo.,  October  6,  1909. 

*  Deceased. 

OFFICERS,    1910-1911. 

President : 

H.  V.  DROWN, 

General  Claim  Agent,  Public  Service  Railway  Co., 
Newark,   N.  J. 

First   Vice-President:  Third  Vice-President : 

H.  K.  BENNETT,  WALTER  S.    HEATON, 

Claim    Agent,     Fitchburg    &    Leominster  Claim  Agent,    Los  Angeles-Pacific   Co., 
Street  Railway  Co.,  Fitchburg,  Mass.  Los  Angeles,   Cal. 

Second    Vice-President:  Secretary-Treasurer: 

C.   A.   AVANT,  B.  B.   DAVIS, 

Claim    Attorney,     Birmingham     Railway,  Claim     Adjuster,     Columbus     Railway    & 
Light  &  Power  Co.,   Birmingham,  Ala.  Light    Co.,    Columbus,    Ohio, 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE: 

The   Officers   and 

James  R.  Pratt,  Assistant  General  Manager,  United  Railways  &  Electric  Co.  of  Baltimore, 

Baltimore,   Md. 

John  J.    Reynolds,   Claim  Agent,   Boston  Elevated   Railway  Co Boston   Mass. 

J.   H.   Handlon,    Claim  Agent,   United  Railroads   of   San   Francisco.  ...  San  Francisco,   Cal. 
Wm.    Tichenor,     Claim    Agent,     Terre    Haute,     Indianapolis    &     Eastern    Traction     Co., 

Indianapolis,   Ind. 
Elected  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,   October  12,   1910. 
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CONVENTION  PROGRAM. 

(Chicago,  Illinois,  October  7,  8,  9  and  10,  1912.) 

MEETING  BOOMS 

All  Regular  Sessions  in  the  Green  Room,  Saddle  and  Sirloin  Club. 

Joint  Session  with  Transportation  and  Traffic  Association  in  the  Blue  Room, 

Saddle  and  Sirloin  Club. 

Monday,  October  yth  —  9.30  a.  m.  to  12.30  p.  m. 
Registration  and  Badges.     Convention  Hall,  International  Amphitheatre. 

Monday,  October  Jth — 2.30  p.  m.  to  5.30  p.  m. 

Convention  Called  to  Order. 
Annual  Address  of  President. 
Annual  Report  of  Executive  Committee. 
Annual  Report  of  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Reports  of  Special  Committees. 
Appointment  of  Convention  Committees. 

Papers  —  "The   Organization,   Maintenance   and   Operation   of   the   Medical 
Department  of  a  Large  Street  Railway  Company." 

(a)  "  Its  Relation  to  the  Claim  Department,"  by  E.  L.  Lindemuth,  Claim 

Agent,  Wilkes-Barre  Railway  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

(b)  "  Its  Attitude  Toward  the  Public,"  by  W.  E.  Robinson,  Claim  Agent, 

The  Cincinnati  Traction  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
(c)"Its  Attitude  Toward  the  General  Practitioner,"  by  C.  B.  Proctor, 

Claim  Agent,  Memphis  Street  Railway  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
(d)   "Expert  Medical  Testimony,"  by  S.  B.  Hare,  Claim  Agent,  Altoona 

&  Logan  Valley  Electric  Railway  Co.,  Altoona,  Pa. 
Written  Discussions : 

(a)  J.  S.  Harrison,  Claim  Agent,  Jacksonville  Traction  Co.,  Jacksonville, 

Fla. 

(b)  Wallace   Muir,   Assistant   Counsel,    Kentucky   Traction   &   Terminal 

Co.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

(c)  Dr.  W.  M.  Holtz,  Pittsburgh  Railways  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Paper  —  "The  Plan  and  Scope  of  a  Medical  Department,"  by  Dr.  John  J. 

Moorhead,  Chief  Surgeon,  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 
General  Discussion : 

Tuesday,  October  8th  —  9.30  a.  m.  to  1.00  p.  m. 

Papers  — "  What  Influence   Can  the   Claim  Department   Exert  in  the   Pre- 
vention of  Accidents?" 

(a)  "With  the  Management?"  by  E.  C.    Carpenter,     General  Manager, 

Pittsburgh  &  Butler  Street   Railway  Co.,  Butler,  Pa. 

(b)  "  With   the   Transportation   Department?"   by   Alves    Dixon,    Claim 

Agent,  El  Paso  Electric  Railway  Co.,  El  Paso,  Tex. 
[12] 
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Convention  Program —  (Continued). 

Papers  — {Continued.) 

(c)  "  What  Can  be  Done  to  Inculcate  in  the  Minds  of  Employees  a 
Strict  Adherence  to  the  '  Golden  Rule'?"  by  B.  S.  Josselyn,  Presi- 
dent, Portland  Railway,  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Written  Discussions : 

(b)  F.  J.  Whitehead,  Manager,  Claim  Department,  Washington  Railway 

&  Electric  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(c)  S.  J.  Herrell,  Claim  Agent,  Knoxville  Railway  &  Light  Co.,  Knox- 

ville,  Tenn. 
General  Discussion : 
Address1  —  Dr.  W.  H.  Tolman,  Director,  American  Museum  of  Safety,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
Appointment  of  Nominating  Committee. 

Wednesday,  October  gth  —  9.30  a.  m.  to  1.30  p.  m. 

Papers  — "  The  Value  of  Expert  Testimony,"  by  J.  L.  Quackenbush,  Claims 
Attorney,  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Sidney  Ossoski,  General  Claim  Agent,  Chicago  Railways  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Written  Discussions : 

A.  J.  Falknor,  Puget  Sound  Traction,  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

L.  S.  Hoffman,  General  Solicitor,  Public  Service  Railway  Co.,  Newark, 
N.J. 

C.  B.  Brunner,  Claim  Agent,  Easton  Transit  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 
General  Discussion : 

Thursday,  October  10th  —  9.30  a.  m.  to  1.00  p.  m. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Training  of  Transportation  Employees. 
(Joint    Session    with    Transportation    and    Traffic    Association    in    the    Blue 

Room.) 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Safety  Leagues. 
Papers  —  "  Education." 

(a)  "  Education  of  Employees,"  by  James   R.   Pratt,   Assistant   General 

Manager,   United   Railways   &   Electric   Co.    of    Baltimore,    Balti- 
more, Md. 

(b)  "  Safety  Education,  a  Need  and  an  Opportunity,"  by  Frederick  S. 

Hughes,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  illustrated  by  the  stereopticon. 
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Convention  Program —  (Continued). 

Written  Discussions : 

(a)  "  Training  of  Men  for  Car   Service,"  by  John  J.  Reynolds,  Claims 

Attorney,  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

(b)  "  Education  of  School  Children,"  by    Mrs.  Ida  P.  Newell,  Portland 

Railway  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 
General  Discussion. 
General  Business. 

Reports  of  Convention  Committees. 
Report  of  Nominating  Committee. 
Election  of  Officers. 
Installation  of  Officers. 
Adjournment. 
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REGISTRATION  AT  THE  1912  CONVENTION. 

*  Indicates  that  the  individual  named  is  also  an  individual  member. 
§  Indicates  that  the  individual  named  is  an  officer  and  representative 
of  more  than  one  member  company. 


PAST  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

*  Hardin,  C.  B.,  Claim  Agent,  United  Railways  Company  of  St.  Louis, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Carpenter,  E.  C,  General  Manager,  Pittsburgh  &  Butler  Street  Rail- 
way Co.,  Butler,  Pa. 


DELEGATES  OF  MEMBER  COMPANIES. 
Altoona  &  Logan  Valley  Electric  Railway  Co. : 

Hare,  S.  B.,  Claim  Agent. 
Athens  Railway  &  Electric  Co. : 

Proctor,  C.  L.,  General  Superintendent  and  Purchasing  Agent. 
Atlantic  Coast  Electric  Railroad  Co.  : 

Cade,  Geo.  B.,  Secretary  and  Claim  Agent. 
Aurora,  Elgin  &  Chicago  Railroad  Co. : 

Adams,  H.  B.,  Claim  Agent. 
Birmingham  Railway,  Light  &  Power  Co.  : 

*Avant,  C.  A.,  Claim  Attorney. 
Boston  Elevated  Railway  Co.  : 

Reynolds,  John  J.,  Claim  Attorney. 

Sears,  R.  A.,  General  Attorney. 
British  Columbia  Electric  Railway  Company,  Ltd.  : 

Beck,  A.  E.,  Claim  Agent. 
Chicago  City  Railway  Co.  : 

Bodholdt,  A.  K.,  Attorney. 

Bradley,  E.  C,  Investigator. 

Bright,  F.,  Claim  Adjuster. 

Brown,  C.  LeRoy,  Attorney. 

Day,  R.  R.,  Assistant  Claim  Agent. 

Dice,   George  W.,  Claim  Department. 

Duncan,  Frank  A.,  Legal  Department. 

Gangar,  J.  A.,  Claim  Department. 

Grant,  Thomas  B.,  Assistant  Claim  Agent. 

Holton,  W.  O.,  Assistant  Claim  Agent. 

Horning,  J.  P.,  Claim  Agent. 

Kehoe,  J.  E.,  Claim  Agent. 
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Delegates  of  Member  Companies —  (Continued). 
Chicago  City  Railway  Co. —  Continued. 

Lebratzke,  E.  N.,  Claim  Agent. 

Lufen,  R.  E.,  Claim  Department. 

McCarthy,  J.  S.,  Investigator. 

McDonald,  G.  H.,  Claim  Department. 

Nemits,  N.  E.,  Chief  Clerk. 

Peterson,  A.  R.,  Attorney. 

Rowley,  R.  S.,  Claim  Agent. 

Ryan,  M.  H.,  Law  Department. 

Stafford,  Clinton  A.,  Attorney  of  Record. 

Stretch,  M.,  Claim  Agent. 

Troxell,  O.  E.,  Claim  Agent. 

Troxell,  F.  X.,  Legal  Department. 

Vong,  Gus,  Claim  Department. 

Wild,  A.  C,  Attorney. 

Wurth,  E.  H.,  Adjuster. 

Wylie,  E.  H.,  Adjuster,  Legal  Department. 

Yates,  W.  L.,  Claim  Agent. 
Chicago  &  Interurban  Traction  Co. : 

Oldenburg,  Charles,  Claim  Agent. 
Chicago  &  Joliet  Electric  Railway  Co. : 

Crafts,  .C.  E.,  Attorney. 
Chicago  Railways  Co. : 

Ahearn,  B.,  Claim  Department. 

Bell,  Wm.  C,  Adjuster. 

Callaghan,  W.  J.,  Investigator. 

Carter,  J.  G.  Attorney. 

Cherry,  W.  G.,  Attorney. 

Cooksey,  Charles  L.,  Legal  Department. 

Dow,  F.  W.,  Investigator. 

England,  Geo.  H.,  Investigator. 

Fuller,  H.  H.,  Claim  Adjuster. 

Gartell,  Frank  J.,  Claim  Adjuster. 

Guilliams,  Clarence,  Claim  Department. 

Guilliams,  John  R.,  General  Attorney. 

Hartley,  Charles,  Investigator. 

Heiner,  H.  C,  Claim  Clerk. 

Kriete,  Frank  L.,  Assistant  General  Attorney. 

McClelland,  Robert  A.,  Investigator. 

McDuffy,  R.  F,  Instructor,  Law  and  Claim  Department. 

Miller,  James  K.,  Investigator. 

Moran,  J.  J.,  Claim  Department. 

Myers,  S.  M.,  Trial  Attorney. 

Nayewski,  C.  M.,  Investigator. 

Ossoski,  Sidney,  General  Claim  Agent. 

Parker,  A.  H.,  Law  Department. 
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Delegates  of  Member  Companies — (Continued). 
Chicago  Railways  Co. — -Continued: 

Payne,  G.  H.,  Claim  Department. 

Ricer,  Wm.  J.,  Investigator. 

Rose,  F.  H.,  Investigator. 

Sabey,  Albert  R.,  Investigator. 

Schultz,  J.  W.,  Claim  Department. 

Simon,  Harry,  Claim  Clerk.  ♦ 

Stuckrath,  J.  W.,  Claim  Clerk. 

Symmes,  William  H.,  Attorney. 

True,   G.  R.,  Claim  Department. 
Cleveland,  Painesville  &  Eastern  Railroad  Co.  : 

Shaw,  J.  H.,  Claim  Adjuster. 
Cleveland  Railway  Co.  (The)  : 

Weh,  W.  F.,  Superintendent  of  Accident  Department. 
Cleveland,  Southwestern  &  Columbus  Railway  Co.  : 

Schneider,  E.  F.,  General  Manager  and  Claim  Agent. 
Clinton  Street  Railway  Co.  : 

Bohnson,  B.,  Superintendent. 
Columbus  Railway  &  Light  Co. : 

*Davis,  B.  B.,  Claim  Adjuster. 
Connecticut  Co.   (The)  : 

Welch,  F.  M.,  Claim  Agent. 
County  Traction  Co. : 

Collette,  B.,  Claim  Agent. 

Kidway,  N.  E.,  Claim  Department. 
Denver  City  Tramway  Co.   (The)  : 

Dartt,  J.  F.,  Solicitor. 

Howard,  H.,   Solicitor. 
Des  Moines  City  Railway  Co.  : 

Rippey,  A.  G.,  Claim  Attorney. 
Detroit  United  Railway  : 

Weadock,  Bernard,  Attorney. 

Wood,  Thomas  S.,  Attorney. 
Duluth  Street  Railway  Co. : 

Wood,  Thos.  S.,  Attorney. 
East  St.  Louis  &  Suburban  Railway  Co.  : 

Brauri,  H.  M.,  Claim  Attorney. 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  Railways  Co.  : 

Burr,  J.  E.,  Claim  Agent. 
El  Paso  Electric  Railway  Co.  : 

Dixon,  Alves,  Claim  Agent. 
Fitchburg  &  Leominster  Street  Railway  Co.  : 

Bennett,  H.  K.,  Claim  Agent. 
Fort  Wayne  &  Northern  Indiana  Traction  Co.  : 

Fahlsing,  F.  R.,  Claim  Agent. 
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Delegates  of  Member  Companies — (Continued). 
Georgia  Railway  &  Power  Co.  : 
Wynne,  L.  F.,  Claim  Agent. 
Grand  Rapids  Railway  Co.  : 

Webster  F.  M.,  Claim  Adjuster. 
Holyoke  Street  Railway  Co.  : 

Pellissier,  Louis  D.,  General  Manager  and  Claim  Agent. 
Indianapolis  &  Cincinnati  Traction  Co.  : 

Frazee,  Will  M.,  Claim  Adjuster. 
Indianapolis  Traction  &  Terminal  Co.  : 

Bruce,  Joseph  G.,  Claim  Agent. 
Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Co.  : 

Edmunds,  F.  D.,  Assistant  to  General  Attorney. 
New  York  Railways  Co. : 

*Nickel,  Peter,  Claim  Agent. 
Interurban  Railway  Co.  : 

§Rippey,  A.  G.,  Claim  Adjuster. 
Interurban  Railway  &  Terminal  Co.  : 

Earth,  C.  H.,  Assistant  Claim  Agent. 
Jacksonville  Traction  Co.  : 

Harrison,  J.  S.,  Claim  Attorney. 
Kansas  City- Western  Railway  Co. : 

Richardson,  J.  W.,  General  Superintendent  and  Claim  Agent. 
■  Kentucky  Traction  &  Terminal  Co.  : 

Muir,  Wallace,  Assistant  Counsel. 
Knoxville  Railway  &  Light  Co.  : 

Herrell,  S.  J.,  Claim  Agent. 
Lake  Shore  Electric  Railway  Co.  : 

Rimelspach,  H.,  Claim  Attorney. 
Lehigh  Valley  Transit  Co.  : 

Schoenen,  R.  H.,  Claim  Agent. 
Little  Rock  Railway  &  Electric  Co.  : 

Chichester,  A.  B.,  Claim  Agent. 
Mahoning  &  Shenango  Railway  &  Light  Co.  : 

Warnock,  F.  J.,  Chief  Claim  Agent. 
Memphis  Street  Railway  Co.  : 

Proctor,  C.  B.,  Claim  Agent. 

Waring,  Roane,  Attorney. 
Metropolitan  West  Side  Elevated  Railway  Co.  : 

Clark  W.  H.,  Attorney. 

Austin,  Loring,  Claim  Department. 

Austin,  L.  L.,  General  Claim  Agent. 

Bennington,  D.  L.,  Claim  Department. 

Busse,  Otto,  Claim  Department. 

Conlen,  W.,  General  Attorney. 

Fink,  G.  R.,  Claim  Department. 

Johannes,  H.  C,  M.  D.,  Surgeon. 

Paarmented,  H.  H.,  Claim  Department. 
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Delegates  of  Member  Companies — (Continued). 
Metropolitan  West  Side  Elevated  Railway  Co. —  Continued: 

Rapp,  H.  E.,  Claim  Department. 

Roemer,  E.  W.,  Attorney. 

Scholz,  A.  F.,  Claim  Department. 

Walder,  H.  E.,  Claim  Department. 
New  Orleans  Railway  &  Light  Co. : 

Renaud,  W.  H.,  Jr.,  Claim  Agent. 
New  York  State  Railways  Co.  : 

*McDougall,  R.  E.,  Claim  Agent. 
Northampton  Street  Railway  Co.  : 

Pellissier,  L.  D.,  General  Manager  and  Claim  Agent. 
Northern  Illinois  Light  &  Traction  Co.  : 

Palmer,  W.  L.,  Claim  Agent. 
Northern  Ohio  Traction  &  Light  Co.  : 

Wakeman,  T.  W.,  Claim  Agent. 
Northampton  Traction  Co.  : 

Kissling,  Ernest,  Claim  Agent. 
Pacific  Electric  Railway  Co.  : 

Harris,  O.  D.,  Assistant  General  Claim  Agent. 
Pittsburgh  &  Butler  Street  Railway  Co.  : 

Carpenter,  E.  C,  General  Manager. 
Pittsburgh  Railways  Co.  : 

*Baker,  Augustus,  Acting  Chief  of  Adjustment  Bureau. 

Holtz,  W.  M.,  M.  D. 

*Mullen,  C.  C,  Chief  of  Investigating  Bureau. 
Pottsville  Union  Traction  Co.  : 

§  Burr,  J.  E.,  Claim  Agent. 
Public  Service  Railway  Co.  : 

*Briggs,  H.  D.,  Assistant  General  Claim  Agent. 

*Heilig,  E.  W.,  Secretary  Welfare  Committee. 

*Hoffman,  L.  S.,  General  Solicitor. 

*Hughes,  Frederic  S.,  Safety  Lecturer. 
Puget  Sound  Traction,  Light  &  Power  Co.  : 

Carson,  George,  Claim  Agent. 
Quincy  Railway  Co.  : 

Forsthove,  J.  G.,  Claim  Agent. 
Rockford  &  Interurban  Railway  Co.  : 

Smith,    S.   R.,   Claim   Agent. 
Saginaw-Bay  City  Railway  Co.  : 

Cunningham,  P.  J.,  Chief  Claim  Agent. 
St.  Joseph  Railway,  Light,  Heat  &  Power  Co.  : 

Innis,  C.  R.,  Claim  Agent. 
San  Antonio  Traction  Co.  : 

McGarrity,  C,  Assistant  Claim  Agent. 
San  Diego  Electric  Railway  Co.  : 

Moore,  W.  H.,  Claim  Agent. 
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Delegates  of  Member  Companies —  (Concluded).  v 

Schenectady  Railway  Co.  : 

McAleer,  C.  J.,  Claim  Agent. 
Sheboygan  Railway  &  Electric  Co.  : 

Hammett,  Edward,  Superintendent  and  Claim  Agent. 
Springfield  Consolidated  Railway  Co.  : 

Long,  Fred,  Claim  Adjuster. 
Syracuse  Rapid  Transit  Railway  Co.  : 

*Brown,  C.  D.}  Claim  Agent. 
Terre  Haute,  Indianapolis  &  Eastern  Traction  Co.  : 

Tichenor,  Wm.,  Claim  Agent. 
Toledo  Railways  &  Light  Co.  : 

Eckert,  E.  H.,  Claim  Agent. 
Union  Light  &  Power  Co.  : 

Sweezey,  W.  E.,  Claim  Agent. 
Union  Traction  Company  of  Indiana  : 

Slick,  E.  E.,  Claim  Adjuster. 
United  Railroads  of  San  Francisco  : 

*Handlon  J.  H.,  Claim  Agent. 
United  Railways  Company  of  St.  Louis  : 

*Hardin,  Charles  B.,  General  Claim  Agent. 

*Walsh,  Edward  P.,  Attorney. 
Utica  &  Mohawk  Valley  Railway  Co. : 

Kubu,  Joseph  S.,  Claim  Agent. 
Washington  Railway  &  Electric  Co.  : 

^Whitehead,  F.  J.,  Manager  of  Claim  Department. 
Waterloo,  Cedar  Falls  &  Northern  Railway  Co.  : 

Welsh,  Maurice  A.,  Jr.,  Special  Agent. 
West  Penn  Railways  Co.  : 

Donnelly,  T.  B.,  Claim.  Agent. 

Donovan,  R.  D.,  Assistant  Claim  Agent. 
Whatcom  County  Railway  &  Lighting  Co. : 

Newman,  T.  G.,  Attorney. 
Wilkes-Barre  &  Hazelton  Railroad  Co.  : 

Jones,  S.  E.,  Claim  Agent. 
Wilkes-Barre  Railways  Co.  : 

*Lindemuth,  E.  L.,  Manager  of  Claim  Department. 
Winnipeg  Electric  Railway  Co.  : 

Palk,  Lawrence  F.  B.,  Claim  Agent. 

ASSOCIATE   MEMBERS   IN   ATTENDANCE: 
Tolman,  Dr.  W.  H.,  Director,  American  Museum  of  Safety,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

GUESTS  IN  ATTENDANCE: 
Beckwith,   C.    B.,   Assistant  Corporation   Counsel,   City  of   Chicago. 
Chicago,  111. 

Mullen,  P.  D.,  Claim  Agent,  Calumet  &  South  Chicago  Railway  Co., 
Calumet,  Ind. 


MINUTES 


1912    CONVENTION 


MONDAY    SESSION 
October  7,  1912. 

The  ninth  annual  convention  of  the  American  Electric  Rail- 
way Claim  Agents'  Association  was  called  to  order  at  2  130 
p.  m.  by  President  H.  K.  Bennett,  in  the  Green  Room  of  the 
Saddle  and  Sirloin  Club,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

President  Bennett  : — The  first  business  will  be  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Sergeant-at-Arms ;  I  will  appoint  Mr.  C.  J.  McAleer 
of  Schenectady. 

The  first  order  of  business  on  our  program  is  the  address  of 
the  President. 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

In  carrying  out  the  usual  custom  of  making  an  address  at  the  open- 
ing of  our  Convention,  I  would  much  prefer  you  would  consider  my 
remarks  more  as  a  report  of  my  stewardship  than  as  an  address. 

I  greet  you  all  in  the  name  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  "  live  wire "  branch  of  the  American  Electric  Railway 
Association.  It  is  a  source  of  much  personal  satisfaction  to  each  one 
of  your  officers  to  see  such  a  representation  as  we  have  here  to-day. 
That  there  is  no  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West,  is  evidenced  by 
the  delegates  gathered  here  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

During  my  administration,  I  have  endeavored  to  carry  out  your 
wishes  and  those  of  your  Executive  Committee  to  the  best  of  my  abil- 
ity, and  it  is  for  you  to  judge  whether  the  "live  wire"  has  been  kept 
fully  charged  or  not. 

At  the  commencement  of  my  term  of  office,  I  outlined  a  policy,  with 
five  main  objects   in  view,   the   accomplishment   of   which   I   thought 


Editor's  Note. — A  complete  list  of  t^e  names  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  discussion 
at  this  Convention,  with  their  official  titles,  etc.,  will  be  found  on  page  318. 
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would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Association  and  its  members 
and  all  of  which  I  have  endeavored  to  carry  to  a  successful  issue. 
The  purposes  I  have  had  in  mind  are  as  follows : 

(a)  A  study  of  the  best  methods  for  prevention  of  accidents. 

(b)  Closer  affiliation  between  the  Claim  Agents'  Association  and 
the  Transportation  and  Traffic  Association. 

(c)  Larger  increase  in  individual  membership. 

(d)  Larger  representation  of  member  companies  in  the  Hooper- 
Holmes  Information  Bureau. 

(e)  The  stimulation  of  the  interest  of  the  member  companies  to 
the  point  whereby  the  1912  Convention  would  surpass  all  previous 
meetings  in  point  of  attendance. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  January,  the  first' 
proposition  was  considered  and  as  a  result  Messrs.  Carson,  Weh  and 
McDougall  were  appointed  a  Committee  on  Safety  Leagues ;  their 
report  is  a  part  of  our  convention  program. 

As  a  result  of  a  meeting  with  President  Shannahan  of  the  Trans- 
portation and  Traffic  Association  and  correspondence  with  Mr.  Dan- 
forth  of  the  Public  Service  Railway  Company  of  New  Jersey,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Training  of  Transportation  Employees, 
at  the  January  meeting  Messrs.  Drown,  McDougall,  Weh  and  Tichenor 
were  appointed  as  a  Committee  to  confer  with  the  Committee  on  Train- 
ing of  Transportation  Employees  of  the  Transportation  and  Traffic 
Association  regarding  this  important  matter.  The  result  is  a  joint 
meeting  between  the  two  associations  on  Thursday  morning. 

We  have  added  twenty-three  individual  members  during  the  year. 
This  matter  was  made  the  subject  of  a  specialletter  on  the  subject  of 
"  Increased  Membership,"  which  was  sent  out  to  each  member  company. 

From  the  close  of  our  last  Convention  to  the  first  of  October,  fifty- 
seven  companies  sent  in  21,765  reports  to  the  Hooper-Holmes  Informa- 
tion Bureau,  as  against  sixty  companies  sending  in  17,797  reports  the 
previous  year.  The  increase  in  reports  sent  in  from  the  previous  year 
is  3,968;  and  10.51  per  cent,  records  were  reported  back  to  member 
companies  this  year  against  8.38  per'  cent,  the  year  previous,  or  a  gain 
of  2.13  per  cent.  This  is  the  subject  of  a  special  report  by  Mr. 
Drown. 

Acceptances  of  invitations  to  attend  this  Convention  have  been  re- 
ceived from  all  quarters,  largely  from  men  who  have  never  before 
been  in  attendance,  and  present  indications  point  to  an  attendance  equal 
to  that  of  last  year. 

Your  President  is  deeply  grateful  for  the  unanimous  support  of  your 
Executive  Committee.  To  these  gentlemen  will  be  due  the  credit  for 
any  success  of  our  Convention. 

To  your  Ex-president,  Mr.  Drown,  I  am  also  deeply  indebted  for  his 
willingness  to  lend  his  assistance  whenever  called  upon. 

To  the  Committee  on  Subjects,  of  which  Mr.  F.  D.  Edmunds  of  New 
York  is  chairman,  to  each  and  every  one  of  this  Committee,  a  special 
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vote  of  gratitude  is  due.  Their  duties  were  carried  out  with  the  single 
thought  of  the  welfare  of  every  member  company  and  the  fruit  of  their 
labor  is  before  you. 

All  committees  have  worked  nobly  and  each  individual  member  of 
this  Association  has  responded  to  every  call  for  co-operation.  I  beg 
now  to  thank  you  all  again  for  making  my  executive  year  one  which 
will  always  be  a  happy  memory  to  me.  The  many  invitations  received 
and  accepted  from  other  associations  and  organizations  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  on  account  of  my  position  with  your  Association  have 
also  added  to  the  pleasant  features  of  the  year's  work. 

During  the  year,  as  your  President,  I  received  over  two  thousand 
individual  letters,  over  eighteen  hundred  of  these  requiring  a  personal 
answer,  and  in  addition  to  this,  over  my  personal  signature  more  than 
eighteen  hundred  circular  letters  have  been  sent  to  member  companies. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Safety  Leagues  shows  that  great 
care  has  been  given  to  its  preparation  and  I  offer  as  a  suggestion  the 
formation  of  a  permanent  Committee  on  Safety  Leagues. 

I  could  not,  and  would  not,  be  honest  with  myself  were  I  to  stop  here 
without  saying  that  our  genial  Secretary,  Mr.  Davis,  has  ever  been  at 
his  post  of  duty,  putting  on  the  brakes  when  your  President  was  per- 
haps a  little  too  keen  on  some  subject;  giving  the  benefit  of  his  wise 
couns*el  and  assisting  in  every  way  possible.  Distance  was  no  bar  to 
his  help,  and  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Davis,  for  your  many  courtesies  and 
may  God  keep  you  with  us  for  many  years. 

To  Secretary  Donecker,  the  thanks  of  all  is  due.  His  personal  in- 
terest in  this  Association  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  individual 
member.  His  hand  is  on  every  "  live  wire "  proposition  and  he  has 
worked  hard  and  faithfully  for  your  welfare.  To  him  I  extend  my 
sincere  and  personal  thanks  for  all  his  help  during  the  year. 

The  duty  of  assigning  the  subjects  and  speakers  for  this  Convention 
was  placed  upon  the  President  in  January  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
I  leave  the  wisdom  of  this  procedure  to  your  judgment. 

The  key-note  of  this  Convention  is  what,  in  my  judgment,  is  and 
always  will  be,  the  subject  ever  new,  that  is,  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents. I  trust  that  each  one  of  us  will  take  a  fresh  hold  on  our  daily 
problems  after  listening  to  the  able  remarks  which  will  be  made. 

I  want  to  call  special  attention  along  this  line  to  the  work  which  was 
done  last  spring,  and  is  being  carried  on  this  fall,  by  the  Public  Service 
Railway  Company  of  New  Jersey,  which  has  engaged  Mr.  F.  S. 
Hughes  of  Los  Angeles  to  conduct  a  compaign  for  "  Safety "  among 
its  employees  and  among  the  school  children  of  the  cities  and  towns  in 
which  the  Company  operates.  This  Company  has  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  this  side  of  the  Rockies  to  carry  on  this  movement  which  has 
already  netted  results  far  beyond  your  imagination. 

I  thank  you  all  again  for  your  many  courtesies  and  you  may  be  as- 
sured that  I  shall  always  hold  in  grateful  remembrance  your  many 
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kindnesses  to  me.  I  pledge  to  you  and  to  this  Association  the  best 
there  is  in  me  at  any  time  that  I  may  be  called  upon  to  work  for  it, 
and  may  God  keep  us  for  many  more  happy  meetings  together. 

President  Bennett: — 'Mayor  Harrison  has  very  kindly 
sent  a  representative  of  the  City  here  to  welcome  you  in  his 
behalf,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  at  this 
time,  Mr.  Beckwith>  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  of  the  City 
of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Beckwith  : —  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  extend 
the  welcome  of  the  City  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Harrison,  who  regrets 
that  business  will  prevent  his  being  with  you  to-day.  It  is  with 
personal  pleasure  that  I  meet  you,  as  I  am  an  old  Claim  Agent 
myself,  although  I  may  not  look  the  part.  When  I  started  out 
in  the  legal  profession  I  had  charge  of  the  live  stock  claims 
of  the  Alton  road  and  as  I  was  young  and  inexperienced,  they 
used  to  give  me  the  pig  cases  and  put  a  more  experienced  man 
on  the  horses  and  cows.  I  learned  then  something  which  as 
a  practicing  lawyer  I  have  confirmed  since,  that  in  general  the 
person  who  has  a  claim  against  railroads  and  corporations, 
wants  not  only  a  pig  in  place  of  the  pig  that  has  been  killed,  but 
he  wants  a  shoat  along  with  it. 

In  Chicago  we  are  at  this  time  particularly  interested  in  sub- 
jects which  you  men  are  discussing  here,  the  care  of  human 
life  and  the  prevention  of  accidents.  You  remember  the  old 
joke  that,  "  Society,  since  the  advent  of  the  automobile  has 
been  transformed  into  two  classes,  the  quick  and  the  dead  '•' 
and  I  remember  hearing  that  when  electric  cars  first  appeared 
on  the  streets,  there  occurred  a  corresponding  number  of 
accidents  until  people  became  accustomed  to  them.  We  are 
doing  everything  in  our  power,  by  means  of  legislation  and  in 
every  way  to  protect  the  people  from  accidents  from  street 
cars,  vehicles,  and  automobiles.  We  just  passed  an  ordinance 
requiring  all  automobiles  to  stop  ten  feet  in  back  of  every  street 
car.  There  is  another  ordinance  on  the  way  to  passage  which 
will  prohibit  all  teams  and  vehicles  of  every  description  from 
passing  a  car  when  passengers  are  boarding  and  alighting. 

Near-side  cars  have  just  been  put  in  service  in  this  city  and 
while  they  seem  to  be  a  very  good  thing,  complaints  are 
already  being  made  because  the  cars  do  not  allow  the  passen- 
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gers  to  get  off  as  quickly  as  the  old  cars.  We  want  activity  and 
speed  and  at  the  same  time  we  try  to  get  safety,  but  it  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  get  all  three.  We  want  automobiles  but  we 
don't  seem  to  be  able  to  have  them  without  killing  two  or  three 
people  every  day  and  I  have  been  one  of  the  people,  gentlemen, 
who  have  always  thought  that  a  campaign  of  education  in  the 
matter  of  prevention  of  accidents  is  necessary.  You  have  to 
teach  people  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  impress  upon  them 
that  the  streets  are  not  places  for  dreaming  and  sleeping,  but 
are  to  be  used  for  the  street  cars  or  vehicles  or  other  methods 
of  transportation  and  that  when  a  man  crosses  the  street  he 
must  look  out  for  his  own  safety.  He  can  not  cross  a  street 
in  an  abstracted  state  of  mind,  thinking  of  nothing  in  particu- 
lar, and  at  the  same  time  always  avoid  injury. 

Now  we  will  all,  the  City  Council  and  Mayor,  welcome  any 
new  thoughts  that  you  can  give  us,  on  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents at  crossings  either  from  street  cars  or  any  other  source. 
We  are  all  trying  to  adopt  methods  through  the  City  Council 
to  do  away  with  the  terrific  death  rate,  caused  by  the  modern 
means  of  transportation.  It  seems  to  be  a  difficult  thing  to 
reduce  the  number  of  accidents  of  this  sort  but  I  think  possibly 
that  you  gentlemen  will  be  able  to  assist  in  solving  the  problem. 

I  hope  you  all  will  have  a  very  pleasant  time  in  our  City 
and  I  hope  none  of  you  will  be  run  over.  Let  me  assure  you 
that  we  extend  to.  you  all  the  keys  of  the  City  and  the  heartiest 
welcome  possible. 

President  Bennett: — I  am  sure  we  have  all  listened  to 
Mr.  Beckwith  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Association,  I  ask  him  to  extend  our  sincere  thanks  to 
Mayor  Harrison  for  his  courtesy  in  sending  Mr.  Beckwith 
here  to-day. 

The  next  order  of  business,  gentlemen,  is  the  annual  report 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  which  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Muir. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  TO 
THE  NINTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION. 

Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Electric  Railway  Claim  Agents'  Association,  Held 
at  the  Office  of  the  American  Electric  Railway  Association, 
29  West  39TH  Street,    New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  24,  1912. 

On  January  24,  1912,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Elec- 
tric Railway  Claim  Agents'  Association  met  in  the  offices  of  the  Ameri- 
can Electric  Railway  Association,  29  West  39th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Those  present  were :  H.  K.  Bennett,  President ;  C.  A.  Avant,  First 
Vice-president,  by  proxy  to  F.  D.  Edmunds;  R.  H.  Schoenen,  Second 
Vice-president ;  W.  F.  Weh,  Third  Vice-president ;  R.  E.  McDougall, 
George  Carson,  and  William  Tichenor,  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee ;  Past-president,  H.  V.  Drown,  and  B.  B.  Davis,  Secretary. 

It  was  noted  on  the  minutes  that,  as  at  the  previous  Convention,  the 
usual  custom  of  making  the  retiring  President  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  was  overlooked,  this  was  taken  care  of 
by  unanimous  vote  of  the  ^Executive  Committee,  taken  by  mail  in  De- 
cember, 191 1. 

A  Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  H.  V.  Drown,  General  Claim 
Agent,  Public  Service  Railway  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  P.  C.  Nickel, 
Claim  Agent,  New  York  Railways  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  R.  E. 
McDougall,  Claim  Agent,  Utica  &  Mohawk  Valley  Railway  Company, 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  William  Tichenor,  Claim  Agent,  Terre  Haute,  In- 
dianapolis &  Eastern  Traction  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  was  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  the  Committee  of  the  Transportation  and  Traf- 
fic Association  on  the  general  question  of  the  training  of  transporta- 
tion employees. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Hughes,  representing  the  American  Safety  League,  spoke 
on  the  education  of  public  school  children  in  the  matter  of  accidents 
and  the  advisability  of  the  American  Electric  Railway  Claim  Agents' 
Association's  adopting  the  League's  method  of  education  in  different 
cities. 

The  Committee  on  Subjects  presented  its  report,  submitting  a  list  of 
subjects,  four  of  which,  as  below,  were  adopted  to  form  a  part  of  the 
1912  Convention  program,  the  balance  to  be  incorporated  in  a  Question 
Box  to  be  printed  but  not  to  be  discussed  at  the  Convention : 

SUBJECTS   FOR   DISCUSSION. 

Subject    No.   i. 
Education. 

(a)  Education    of    employees. 

(b)  Education  of  the  public  and   education  of   school   children. 

Subject   No.  2. 

The  Organization,  Maintenance  and  Operation  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
a   large    Street    Railway  ,  Company. 

fa)    Its    relation    to   the    Claim    Department. 

(b)  Its   attitude   toward   the    public. 

(c)  Its   attitude    toward   the    general    practitioner. 

(d)  Expert    medical    testimony. 
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Subject   No.   3. 

What  Influence  Can  the  Claim  Department  Exert  in  the  Prevention  of 
Accidents? 

(a)  With  the   Management. 

(b)  With   the   Transportation    Department. 

(c)  What  can  be  done  to  inculcate  into  the  minds  of  employees  a  strict 
adherence    to   the    "  Golden    Rule  "  ? 

Subject    No.  4. 
The  Value  of  Expert  Testimony. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Tichenor,  the  assignment  of  subjects  was  referred 
to  the  President. 

Dr.  William  H.  Tolman,  Director  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Safety,  explained  the  work  of  the  Museum  by  means  of  some  stere- 
opticon  views,  illustrating  what  is  being  done  in  the  matter  of  safe- 
guarding employees  in  factories  and  mills,  but  not  touching  on  any  of 
the  methods  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  already  adopted  by  many 
of  the  street  railways.  The  object  of  Dr.  Tolman's  lecture  was  to  in- 
duce the  American  Electric  Railway  Association  to  join  the  American 
Museum  of  Safety  and,  as  one  of  its  members,  to  participate  in  the 
work. 

After  an  extended  talk,  the  Committee  decided  to  Invite  Dr.  Tolman 
to  explain  in  more  detail  the  objects  of  his  Society  to  the  1912  Con- 
vention of  this  Association,  the  subject  of  membership  to  be  finally  dis- 
posed of  by  the  next  Executive  Committee. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded  and  carried,  it  was  moved  that  President 
McCarter  appoint  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  parent 
body  to  attend  all  meetings  of  the  Claim  Agents'  Association  at  the 
next  Convention. 

A  report  of  the  Hooper-Holmes  Information  Bureau  was  read, 
showing  six  months'  work  of  that  Bureau  with  the  claim  departments 
of  the  member  companies.  There  was  evidence  of  an  increased  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  claim  agents  to  report  to  the  Bureau. 

A  Committee  on  Safety  Leagues  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
George  Carson,  R.  E.  McDougall  and  W.  F.  Weh,  the  Committee  to 
make  a  report  on  this  movement  to  the  next  Convention. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded  and  carried,  it  was  moved  that  Mr.  H.  C. 
Donecker,  Secretary  of  the  American  Electric  Railway  Association,  be 
requested  to  send  out  circulars  to  member  companies,  asking  each  Claim 
Department  to  send  a  classified  list  of  all  accidents,  to  be  kept  on  file 
in  the  offices  of  the  Association. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded  and  carried,  it  was  moved  that  a  Commit- 
tee, consisting  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary,  be  appointed  and 
empowered  to  consult  with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  parent 
body  as  to  the  advisability  of  appointing  a  man  in  the  general  office 
of  the  Association  to  be  known  as  a  Publicity  Claim  Agent  for  mem- 
ber companies. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded  and  carried,  it  was  moved  that  the  parent 
Association  be  requested  to   furnish  transportation  and   expenses   of 
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President  Bennett  to  attend  the  Convention  of  the  Pacific  Claim" Agents' 
Association  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded  and  carried,  the  following  were  admitted 
to  individual  membership : 

Armstrong,     E.    A.,    Assistant    General     Counsel,     Public     Service     Railway     Co., 

Newark,   N.  J. 
Babcock,   T.   E.,   Claim  Agent,    Public   Service  Railway   Co..,    Camden,   N.   J. 
Cushing,    E.    L.,    Claim    Agent,    Public   Service    Railway   Co.,    Newark,    N.    J. 
Gilmour,   L.   D.  H.,  Assistant  Counsel,   Public   Service   Railway  Co.,   Newark,  N.   J. 
Heilig,    E.    W.,    Assistant    Secretary, -Welfare    Committee,    Public    Service    Railway 

Co.,   Newark,   N.   J. 
Hoffman,   L.    S.,    General    Solicitor,    Public   Service    Railway   Co.,    Newark,    N.    J. 
Orsor,  B.   C,  Chief  Court  Investigator,  Public  Service  Railway  Co.,   Newark,   N.  J. 
Perrin,    R.    E.,   Claim   Agent,    Public    Service   Railway   Co.,   Jersey   City,    N.    J. 
Schott,    J.     C.|     Chief    Clerk,     Claim     Department,     Public     Service     Railway     Co., 

Newark,   N.   J. 
Walsh,   G.    L.,    Claim   Agent,   Public   Service   Railway   Co.,   Paterson,   N.   J. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  the  Committee  on  Subjects  for  its 
work  and  report,  also  to  Messrs.  Drown  and  Edmunds  for  their  enter- 
tainment to  the  Committee  on  Wednesday  evening. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  extended  to  Mr.  Carson  for  his  interest 
in  the  Claim  Agents'  Association  work  by  coming  from  Seattle  to  at- 
tend a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded  and  carried,  the  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  K.  Bennett, 

Chairman. 


Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Electric  Railway  Claim  Agents'  Association,  Held 
in  the  Stratford  Hotel,  Chicago,  III.,  October  6,  1912. 

President  Bennett  called  attention  to  the  following : 

February  27,  1912,  the  President  sent  to  the  Executive  Committee  the 
proposed  list  of  assignments  for  the  program  of  the  1912  Convention, 
which  was  approved. 

On  March  28,  1912,  the  Executive  Committee  was  notified  by  the 
President  that,  at  the  request  of  President  McCarter  of  the  American 
Electric  Railway  Association,  your  President  had  appointed  Mr.  H.  V. 
Drown  to  represent  the  Claim  Agents'  Association  on  the  Aera  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

On  August  26th,  by  vote  by  mail,  the  Executive  Committee  approved 
a  change  in  Article  I  of  the  Constitution  and  in  Article  I  of  the 
By-Laws,  involving  a  change  in  the  name  of  the  Association,  as  shown 
below,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of  Article  XI  of  the 
By-Laws,  covering  the  matter  of  amendments,  on  September  7th,  a, 
circular  letter  was  sent  to  the  member  companies  notifying  them  of  the 
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proposed  change  with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  adopted  at  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Proposed   Amendment    to  Article  I   of   the   Constitution. 
Present    Text.  Proposed   Text. 

The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be  The    name    of    this    Association    shall 

"American      Electric      Railway      Claim  be    "American    Electric   Railway   Claims 

Agents'     Association,"      and     its     office  Association,"     and     its     office     shall     be 

shall   be  at   the  place  where   the  secre-  at    the    place    where    the    Secretary    re- 

tary  resides.  sides. 

Proposed  Amendment  to   Article   I'  of   the  By-laws. 
Present    Text.  Proposed    Text. 

Former     presidents    of    the    Associa-  _  Former    presidents    of    the    Associa- 

tion, and  its  predecessor,  American  tion,  and  its  predecessors,  American 
Street  and  Interurban  Railway  Claim  Street  and  Interurban  Railway  Claim 
Agents'  Association,  may  by  vote  oi  Agents'  Association  and  American 
executive  committee  become  honorary  Electric  Railway  Claim  Agents'  Asso- 
members    of    said    committee.  ciation,      may     by     vote     of     executive 

committee     become     honorary     members 
of    said    committee. 

On  September  11,  1912,  a  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  taken 
by  mail  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  presenting  to  each  retiring  President 
a  suitable  badge  appropriately  inscribed.  This  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded  and  carried,  the  following  were  admitted 
to  individual  membership : 

Ames,    W.    F.,   Adjuster,    Pittsburgh    Railways    Company,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Baker,    Augustus,    Chief    of    Adjustment    Bureau,    Pittsburgh    Railways    Company, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
Beach,    E.   W.,    Court   Investigator,    Pittsburgh   Railways   Company,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
Boedicker,    R.    F.,    Claim    Agent,    Public    Service    Railway    Company,    Hackensack, 

N.  J. 
Clarkson,    G.    E.,   Adjuster,    Pittsburgh    Railways    Company,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
Douglas,    James    B.,    Manager    Claim    Department,    The    United    Gas    Improvement 

Company,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Ferrin,    John,    Claims   Agent,    San-Francisco-Oakland   Terminal    Railways,    Oakland, 

Cal. 
Harman,   Kinney,   Claim   Agent,    Nashville   Railway   &   Light   Co.,    Nashville,    Tenn. 
Hawes,   J.    T.,    Acting    Claim    Agent,    Charlestown    Consolidated    Railway    &    Light- 
ing Co.,   Charlestown,   S.    C. 
Higgins,  James  J.,  Court     Investigator,    Public    Service    Railway    Company,    Jersey 

City,   N.  J. 
Holmes,    B.   P.,    President,   Hooper-Holmes  Information  Bureau.    New  York,   N.   Y. 
Holtz,    W.    M.,    M.    D.,    Chief    of   Medical    Bureau,    Pittsburgh    Railways    Company, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
Hughes,  Frederic  S.,   Safety  Instructor,  Public  Service  Railway  Company,  Newark, 

N.  J. 
Ingalls,    Kenneth    W..    Investigator    Welfare    Department,    Public    Service    Railway 

Company,    Newark,   N.   J. 
Klabunde,     P.     W.,     Investigator,     The     Milwaukee     Electric     Railway     and     Light 

Company,   Milwaukee,   Wis. 
Lemon,  Dr.   C.   H.,   Surgeon,  The  Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  &  Light  Company, 

Milwaukee,   Wis. 
McCarthy,    J.    C,    Assistant    Chief    of    Adjustment    Bureau,    Pittsburgh    Railways 

Company,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
MacSherry,    Howard,    Trial    Lawyer,    Public    Service    Railway    Company,    Newark, 

n.  j.  ■  r  .•■•! 

Manhardt,     E.     R.,     Investigator,     The     Milwaukee     Electric     Railway    and     Light 

Company,    Milwaukee,    Wis. 
Mullen,     C.    C.,    Chief    of    Investigation    Bureau,     Pittsburgh    Railways    Company, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
Ockington,    H.    B.,    Principal   Adjuster,    Pittsburgh   Railways    Company,    Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 
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Paige,  E.  J.,  Claim  Agent,  The  United  Railways  &  Electric  Company  of  Baltimore 

Baltimore,   Md. 
Proctor,    C.    B.,   Claim   Agent,   Memphis  Street  Railway   Company,    Memphis,   Tenn 
Rausch,  M.   S.,  Claim  Agent,  The  Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  and  Light  Company 

Milwaukee,   Wis. 
Roche,   J.    L.,   Assistant   Chief   of   Investigation   Bureau,    Pittsburgh   Railways   Com 

pany,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
Strock,  Dr.,  Daniel,  Medical  Examiner,  Public  Service  Railway  Company,  Camden 

N.  J. 
Townsend,   Martin,  Jr.,   Trial  Attorney,   Public  Service  Railway   Company,   Newark 

N-  J- 
Tynan,    Leonard    T.,    Trial    Attorney,    Public    Service    Railway    Company,    Newark 

N.   J. 
Van  Buskirk,  John,   Claim  Agent,  Public   Service   Railway   Company,   Newark,  N.  J 
Van     Dyke,     Dougla.s,     Legal     Department,     The     Milwaukee     Electric     Railway     & 

Light   Company,    Milwaukee,    Wis. 
Whitcomb,  E.   D.,  Investigator,  The  Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  &  Light  Company. 

Milwaukee,   Wis. 
Winters,    W.    E.,    Assistant    to    Claim    Agent,    Public    Service    Railway    Company, 

Newark,  N.  J. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded  and  carried,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  K.  Bennett, 

Chairman. 

(On  motion,  duly  made  and  seconded,  the  report  was  ac- 
cepted and  filed.) 

President  Bennett  : — The  next  order  of  business  is  the 
reading  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer. 

ANNUAL    REPORT     OF    THE     SECRETARY-TREASURER 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30,  1912. 

To  the  American  Electric  Railway  Claim  Agents'  Association: 

As  Secretary  of  the  American  Electric  Railway  Claim  A_gents'  Asso- 
ciation, I  make  the  following  report : 

On  November  11,  191 1,  warning  postal  cards  were  sent  out  for  the 
Easton  Transit  Company,  Easton,  Pa.,  regarding  Charles  Simpson,  with 
several  aliases. 

On  December  8,  191 1,  warning  cards  regarding  Charles  Bowen  were 
mailed  to  the  members  for  the  United  Railways  and  Electric  Company 
of  Baltimore. 

On  December  29,  191 1,  a  circular  letter  was  sent  to  member  com- 
panies making  a  request  for  subjects  to  be  presented  to  the  Executive 
Committee  for  approval  at  its  meeting  in  New  York  in  January,  1912. 

On  January  16,  1912,  warning  postal  cards  regarding  Edward  Raynor 
were  sent  out  for  the  Schenectady  Railway  Company,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y. 

On  February  5,  1912,  at  the  request  'of  the'  Chattanooga  Railway 
and  Light  Company,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  the  member  companies 
were  sent  a  warning  notice  regarding  Stanley  Biloxi,  with  several 
aliases. 

On  February  21,  1912,  received  a  communication  from  the  Charlotte 
Railway  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  regarding  William  Holt. 
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March  27,  1912,  circular  letter  was  sent  out  by  the  President  request- 
ing" members  to  submit  answers  to  the  Question  Box. 

April  12th,  warning  cards  were  sent  out  for  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
Traction  Company,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  regarding  Charles  Llewellyn,  alias 
Charles  Wilbur. 

May  13th,  warning  cards  were  sent  out  for  the  New  York  State 
Railways,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  regarding  Florence  La  Blanche. 

May  25,  1912,  cards  were  sent  out  asking  for  information  regarding 
Ruben  Weiner,  with  several  aliases. 

May  25,  1912,  the  Tide  Water  Power  Company,  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
requested  information  concerning  Abram  Horowitz. 

July  2,  1912,  warning  cards  were  sent  out  for  the  United  Railways 
Company  of  St.  Louis  regarding  William  O.  Hatch,  alias  W.  Y.  Fas- 
sett. 

July  2,  1912,  a  circular  letter  was  sent  out  by  George  Carson,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Safety  Leagues,  requesting  information  as 
to  what  special  methods  had  been  adopted  by  member  companies  look- 
ing to  the  prevention  of  accidents,  either  by  the  education  of  the  public 
or  of  the  employees. 

July  13,  1912,  a  circular  letter  was  sent  out  by  the  President  urging 
all  the  members  to  attend  the  1912  Convention  of  the  Association. 

August  23,  1912,  circular  letters  were  sent  out  to  claim  departments 
of  member  companies  by  Mr.  H.  V.  Drown,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Training  of  Employees,  requesting  data  showing  progress  made 
and  methods  employed  by  the  claim  departments  in  the  training  of 
employees. 

September  3,  1912,  warning  cards  were  sent  out  for  the  Chicago, 
South  Bend  &  Northern  Indiana  Railway  Company,  South  Bend,  Ind., 
regarding  Lyman  Rodgers. 

September  4,  1912,  Mr.  H.  V.  Drown,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Index  Bureau,  sent  out  a  circular  letter  calling  attention  to  a  news- 
paper clipping  citing  a  case  of  a  fraudulent  claim  which  had  been  de- 
tected and  defeated  through  information  furnished  by  the  Hooper- 
Holmes  Information  Bureau. 

September  7,  1912,  the  President  issued  a  communication  to  member 
companies  regarding  the  meeting  of  the  Association,  requesting  a  large 
attendance. 

September  12,  1912,  a  letter  was  sent  out  by  the  President  calling 
for  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  Chicago  on  October  6. 

September  14,  1912,  received  a  telegram  from  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  asking  for  a  full  description  of  Joe  M. 
Varnell,  alias  Joe  McClary,  who 'they  thought  was  on  their  road. 

On  September  30  the  Secretary  received  from  the  President  of  the 
Pacific  Claim  Agents'  Index  Bureau  a  notice  regarding  Maud  Myrtle 
Johnson,  which  is  shown  below  and  to  which  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers is  directed. 
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MAUD  MYRTLE  JOHNSON 

Alias,  Mrs.  Edith  Strong,  Mrs.  Grace  Payton,  Mrs.  Maria  Johnson,  Mrs.  N.  L. 
Harelson,    Mrs.    May   Thomas,    Mrs.    Francis    B.    Raster.  _ 

Convicted  and  sentenced  to  serve  a  term  in  the  peniteniary  at  Walla  Walla, 
Washington,  in  June,  1910,  for  obtaining  money  from  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company  on  fake  accident  claim  by  feigning  injury;  recently  given  con- 
ditional pardon  by  Governor  of  Washington,  said  pardon  having  been  revoked 
on   account   of   the   sudden   disappearance   of   said    Maud    Myrtle   Johnson. 

Any  person  knowing  of   the   whereabouts   of  this   woman   will  please  notify 

B.  F.  BOYNTON, 

President. 

Pacific  Claim   Agents'   Index  Bureau 

For  the  prevention  of  Accident  Fraud, 

520    Electric    Bldg.,    Portland,    Ore. 

In  addition  to  all  of  the  above  considerable  general  correspondence 
was  carried  on  with  the  President  of  the  Association  and  with  Mr. 
Donecker,  Secretary  of  the  American  Electric  Railway  Association, 
as  well  as  with  other  claim  agents.  The  correspondence  of  the  Secre- 
tary has  decidedly  increased  during  the  year  just  closed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

B.  B.  Davis, 

Secretary. 


STATEMENT  OF  EXPENDITURES. 

From  October  1,  191 1,  to  September  30,  1912. 

Voucher  1995,  D.  W.  Bates.     Account  stenographic  services 

for  Claim  Agents'  Association $15  00 

"        2012,  T.  E.  Crossman.    Account  stenographic  report 

191 1  convention 98  00 

"  2032,  M.  P.  Spillane.  Account  binding  Claim  De- 
partment forms  7  55 

"        2033,  Public    Service    Ry.     Co.     Account    express 

on  Claim  Department  forms 1  75 

"        2053,  B.  B.  Davis.     Account  expenses  20  00 

"        2100,  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.     Account  printing  proceedings        300  00 

"        21 10,  T.  &  F.  W.  Johns  Co.     Account  photographs 

of  Claim  Agents'  Association 1  25 

"  21 18,  C.  W.  Stocks.  Account  expenses  trip  to 
Albany  in  connection  with  printing  191 1 
Proceedings 7  00 

"  2130,  B.  B.  Davis.  Account  printing,  etc.,  and  ex- 
penses, trip  to  New  York 69  55 

"        2134,  H.  K.  Bennett.     Account  expenses  attending 

meeting,  Executive  Committee 58  65 

"  2141,  R.  PI.  Schoenen.  Account  expenses  attending 
Executive  Committee  meeting  of  Claim 
Agents'  Association   18  65 

Carried   forward    $597  40 
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Brought    forward    $597  40 

Voucher  2146,  W.  F.  Weh.  Account  expenses  attending 
meeting  of  Executive  Committee  of  Claim 
Agents'  Association    54  75 

"  2161,  W.  H.  Tolman.  Account  expenses  for  op- 
erating lantern  for  Executive  Committee 
meeting  of  Claim  Agents'  Association 6  00 

"        2171,  W.  A.  Tichenor.    Account  expenses  attending 

meeting  of  Executive  Committee 76  60 

"        2175,  Photogravure   &    Color    Company.    Account 

photogravures  for  191 1  proceedings 45  50 

"        2182,  McGraw    Publishing   Company.     Account   of 

paper  for  proceedings 85  40 

"  2204,  Butler-Ward  Co.  Account  binding  191 1  pro- 
ceedings          320  68 

"  2205,  Seattle  Elec.  Co.  Account  expenses  Geo. 
Carson  attending  meeting  of  Executive 
Committee  of  Claim  Agents'  Association . .         325  00 

"        2253,  B.  B.  Davis.     Account  expenses  of  printing, 

etc. 24  00 

2256,  Butler- Ward  Co.  Account  of  binding  pro- 
ceedings      2  08 

"        2277,  McGraw   Publishing  Co.     Account  of  paper 

for  proceedings  5  10 

"  2278,  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.  Account  of  printing  pro- 
ceedings    57  20 

"  2300,  R.  E.  McDougall.  Account  expenses  of  at- 
tending Executive  Committee  meeting 27  00 

"        2301,  H.    K.    Bennett.     Account    of    expenses    for 

telegrams,  etc 6  33 

"        2337>  B.  B.  Davis.     Account  expenses 34  25 

2445,  H.  K.  Bennett.  Account  expenses  trip  to 
New  York  in  connection  with  convention 

program 14  00 

2476,  Hooper-Holmes  Bureau.  Account  subscrip- 
tion to  services  of  Bureau,  May  15  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1912 187  67 

Total   expenditures   October   1,    1911,   to    September  30, 

1912  $1,868  96 

Total  charges  for  printing  the  191 1  proceedings  (in- 
cluded above) 922  21 

Respectfully  submitted, 

B.  B.  Davis, 

Treasurer. 
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(On  motion,  duly  seconded  and  carried,  the  report  was  ac- 
cepted and  placed  on  file.) 

President  Bennett  : — When  any  gentleman  arises  to  speak 
now  or  during  the  discussions,  will  he  kindly  give  his  name 
so  that  the  stenographer  will  have  no  trouble  in  identifying 
him,  as  a  matter  of  record. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will 
now  be  read. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

To  the  American  Electric  Railway  Claim  Agents'  Association: 

Gentlemen. —  The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  have  nothing  to 
report  which  would  be  of  interest  to  the  Association. 

T.  B.  Donnelly,  Chairman, 
C.  B.  Brunner, 
C.  B.  Proctor, 
Alves  Dixon, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

(On  motion,  duly  seconded  and  carried,  the  report  was  ac- 
cepted and  placed  on  file.) 

President  Bennett  : — The  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Employment  will  now  be  read. 

REPORT    OF    COMMITTEE    ON    EMPLOYMENT 

To  the  American  Electric  Railway  Claim  Agents'  Association: 

Gentlemen. —  There  was  but  one  application  filed  during  the  year 
for  employment. 

C.  J.  McAleer,  Chairman, 
T.  A.  Cole, 
M.  S.  Rausch, 

Committee  on  Employment. 

(On  motion,  duly  seconded  and  carried,  the  report  was  ac- 
cepted and  placed  on  file.) 

President  Bennett: — The  next  order  of  business  is  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Index  Bureau.  Mr.  Whitehead, 
a  member  of  that  Committee,  will  read  the  report. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INDEX  BUREAU 

To  the  American  Electric  Railway  Claim  Agents'  Association: 

Gentlemen. —  The  Index  Bureau,  being  a  good  and  practical  insti- 
tution, has  come  rapidly  to  the  front  and  your  Committee  on  the  work 
takes  great  pleasure  in  reporting  to  you  that  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial increase  during  the  last  year  in  the  number  of  cases  reported 
by  the  member  companies  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number 
of  references  returned.  Twenty-one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  reports  of  personal  injury  claims  from  companies  from  all  parts 
of  the  continent  have  been  received  for  the  twelve  months  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1912,  as  against  17,797  for  the  previous  twelve  months,  an 
increase  of  3,968.  Out  of  these  reports  2,288  references  were  returned 
to  the  companies,  as  against  1,491  for  the  preceding  twelve  months, 
an  increase  of  797.  References  or  duplicates  last  year  amounted  to 
8.38  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  reports  submitted,  while  this  year  this 
figure  has  increased  to  10.51  per  cent.  This  increase  in  the  percentage 
of  results  is  very  gratifying,  and  as  the  reports  accumulate  the  show- 
ing should  increase  correspondingly. 

So  many  communications  have  been  addressed  to  you  on  the  subject 
during  the  last  two  years,  explaining  the  workings  of  the  Bureau  and 
the  advantage  of  reporting  to  it,  that  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  go  into 
the  matter  at  length  in  this  report.  We  do  wish  to  say,  however,  to 
those  of  you  who  have  not  taken  the  work  up  in  earnest,  that  you  are 
not  only  overlooking  a  real  opportunity  for  effecting  a  saving  in  your 
department  at  a  small  outlay  of  money  and  labor,  but  you  are  actually 
helping  to  pay,  through  the  parent  association's  annual  contribution 
to  the  Bureau,  for  service  from  which  you  are  deriving  no  benefits. 

To  the  few  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  workings  of  the 
Bureau  we  outline  herewith  the  simple  rules  to  be  observed. 

Report  all  your  personal  injury  claimants. 

Render  your  reports  promptly,  not  weekly  or  monthly,  as  soon 
as  the  data  comes  to  hand. 

If  possible,  give  all  the  information  called  for  on  the  blanks  — 
Name  of  Claimant — Age  —  Residence  —  Occupation  —  Date  of 
Alleged  Injury  —  but  do  not  withhold  your  report  because  you 
haven't  all  this  information. 

Address  your  reports  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Donecker,  Secretary, 
American  Electric  Railway  Association,  29  West  39th  street,  New 
York.  He  will  furnish  you,  upon  request,  with  blanks  for  report- 
ing. He  will  notify  you  promptly  if  duplicates  are  found,  and 
will  advise  you  what  company  or  companies  to  communicate  with. 
When  no  duplicates  are  found  you  will  receive  no  reply.  The  cost 
to  the  individual  companies  is  five  cents  for  each  name  reported. 

The  Hooper-Holmes  Information  Bureau  now  has  in  its  files  ap- 
proximately 2,400,000   records   coming   from   all  parts   of  the  United 
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States  and  Canada.  Practically  all  the  casualty  companies  ^report  con- 
sistently to  the  Bureau  as  well  as  many  steam  railways  and  other  cor- 
porations, including  our  member  companies.  We  cannot  afford  to  be 
without  this  service.  Let  us  get  together  and  be  able  to  show  even 
more  progress  in  the  work  during  the  coming  year  than  we  have  been 
able  to  report  here  to-day. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  V.  Drown,  Chairman, 

Cecil  G.  Rice, 

F.  J.  Whitehead, 

M.  P.  Spillaue, 

B.  B.  Davis, 

Committee  on  Index  Bureau. 

(On  motion,  duly  seconded  and  carried,  the  report  was  ap- 
proved and  placed  on  file.) 

President  Bennett: — The  next  order  of  business  being 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  on  Nominations,  I  will  name 
as  members  of  that  Committee  Messrs.  J.  S.  Harrison,  F.  J. 
Whitehead,  F.  D.  Edmunds,  S.  B.  Hare  and  Alves  Dixon. 

The  general  business  of  the  Association  is  completed,  gentle- 
men, and  we  will  now  take  up  the  first  subject  before  the  Con- 
vention which  is  "  The  Organization,  Maintenance  and  Opera- 
tion of  the  Medical  Department  of  a  Large  Street  Railway 
Company." 

The  first  paper  to-day  is  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Lindemuth,  Claim 
Agent  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Railway  Company,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.,  on  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  the  Medical  Department 
to  the  Claim  Department. 

SUBJECT  No.   1. 

THE  ORGANIZATION,  MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION 

OF  THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  A  LARGE 

STREET  RAILWAY   COMPANY 

(a)    ITS    RELATION    TO    THE    CLAIM    DEPARTMENT. 

By  E.  L.  Lindemuth, 

Claim    Agent,    The    Wilkes-Barre    Railway    Company,    Wilkes-Barre, 

Pennsylvania. 

From  a  valley  teeming  with  a  cosmopolitan  population  living  in 
thirty  villages,  towns,  and  cities,  reached  by  The  Wilkes-Barre  Rail- 
way Company,  I  come  in  response  to  the  mandate  of  our  President, 
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having  rather  reluctantly  acceded  to  his  request,  to  present  one  phase 
of  the  subject-matter  before  us  for  discussion  in  this  Convention. 

I  am  duly  appreciative,  alike  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  me,  and 
of  my  inability  to  do  full  justice  to  a  subject  of  such  paramount  im- 
portance—  a  subject  of  such  daily,  vital  importance  to  all  street  rail- 
way organizations.  I  trust,  however,  that  the  discussion  which  may 
follow  will  make  up  for  deficiencies  in  the  presentation  of  the  subject 
assigned  to  me ;  namely,  the  "  Relationship  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  a  Large  Street  Railway  Company  to  the  Claim  Depart- 
ment." 

Gathered,  as  we  are  to-day,  in  one  of  the  largest  commercial  centers 
of  the  world,  with  its  teeming  and  diversified  population,  ever  increas- 
ing by  the  natural  process  of  development,  together  with  its  multi- 
plicity of  industries,  it  is,  indeed,  fitting  that  we  should  discuss  topics 
that  must  be  potential  factors  in  the  very  existence  of  all  street  rail- 
way companies,  for  they  are  necessary  and  important  links  in  the 
chain  of  progress  of  all  such  corporations.  The  street  railway  deals 
with  the  human  problem,  always  on  thoroughfares  of  more  or  less 
congestion,  hence  the  absolute  need  of  a  Claim  Department,  for  time 
and  experience,  throughout  the  centuries,  have  demonstrated  that  traffic 
is,  unfortunately,  attended  by  accidents  which  are  real,  and  by  too 
frequent  alleged  accidents  through  which  the  malingerer  lines  his 
pockets  with  stolen  money;  hence,  the  establishment  of  a  Medical 
Department  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Claim  Department,  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  The  inherent  selfishness  of  the  average  man,  with 
his  growing  antagonistic  tendencies  toward  corporations,  demands  that 
such  interests  surround  themselves  with  adequate  protection,  and  it 
is  the  full  realization  of  this  necessity  that  brought  about  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  Medical  Department  in  so  many  of  our  street  railway  sys- 
tems. 

There  is  nothing  in  common  between  the  medical  fraternity  as 
such  and  a  street  railway  service,  and  yet  the  medical  man  is  to-day  an 
absolutely  necessary  cog  in  the  machinery  of  our  corporate  existence 
and  as  such  the  Medical  Department,  once  organized,  must  be  in  thor- 
ough sympathy  with  the  Claim  Department,  having  an  eye  single  to 
the  protection  and  guidance  of  the  Department,  presenting  absolute 
information,  whenever  possible,  so  that  each  and  every  phase  of  an 
accident  in  its  present  and  future  bearings  may  be  made  clear. 

I  believe  that  all  large  street  railway  systems  should  have  a  Surgeon- 
in-Chief,  who  would  be  in  close  touch  with  the  Legal  or  Claim  Depart- 
ment, as  well  as  with  his  several  colleagues.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  tend  to  produce  uniformity  of  action  among  the  various  assist- 
ant surgeons.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  establishing  a  close  relation- 
ship between  the  Company  surgeons  and  the  Claim  Department  and 
advocate  the  holding  of  meetings  of  the  surgeons  with  a  representative 
of  the  Claim  Department  present  to  confer  and   advise  with  them. 
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Such  meetings  would  be  educational  and  could  not  fail  "to  produce 
excellent  results. 

Discussions  would  arise  and  uniform  plans  of  action  in  all  accident 
cases  could  be  formulated  and  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  maintained. 

The  Railway  Surgeon  may  be,  and  should  be,  a  valuable  aid  in  the 
settlement  of  claims,  especially  so  if  he  is  present  immediately  after 
the  happening  of  and  at  the  scene  of  an  accident  and  renders  assist- 
ance to  the  injured.  The  surgeon  who,  by  his  ministrations,  makes 
the  unfortunate  sufferer  comfortable,  is  welcomed,  and  a  true  state- 
ment can  usually  be  obtained  from  the  injured  at  such  a  time.  It 
would  be  of  exceptional  value  if  such  statements  were  made  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  for  wounds  heal  and  the  victim's  memory 
becomes  treacherous,  too  often  purposely  so,  and  he  too  frequently 
falls  into  the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous  person,  who,  actuated  by  the 
hope  of  substantial  aid  or  a  contingent  fee,  does  not  hesitate  to  stir  up 
bitter  thoughts  of  antagonism  against  the  Company. 

The  medical  representative  should  furnish,  whenever  possible,  a 
clear  and  full  report  of  the  condition  of  the  injured.  The  names  of 
witnesses,  within  the  knowledge  of  injured  party  or  parties,  should  be 
obtained,  as  their  evidence  later  on  may  be  necessary  for  the  corrobo- 
ration of  important  details. 

This  first  examination  should  be  so  thorough  as  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  those  directly  interested,  that  full  attention  to  all  details  is 
given.  If  notes  of  the  case  are  made  at  the  time  (and  they  should  be 
made  invariably)  it  still  further  impresses  the  injured  person  with 
the  fact  that  a  history  of  his  case  is  being  kept. 

The  Medical  Department  of  a  street  railway  company  is  not  yet 
fully  perfected.  There  are  many  ways  by  which  a  surgeon  can  assist 
the  Claim  Department: 

First  —  By  making  prompt  and  complete  reports. 

Second  —  By  suggestions  to  the  patient  and  friends,  which  frequently 
have  a  tendency  to  prevent  litigation. 

Third  —  By  keeping  the  Company  in  close  touch  with  the  condition  — 
mental  as  well  as  physical  —  of  the  injured. 

Fourth  —  By  being  prepared,  when  called  upon,  to  assist  in  the 
defense  in  the  event  of  litigation. 

The  importance  of  the  injury  report  cannot  be  overestimated.  The 
definite  facts  should  be  presented.  An  injury,  no  matter  how  trivial, 
is  liable  to  assume  the  dimensions  of  a  costly  law-suit,  and  without  a 
full  and  accurate  report,  detailing  the  character  and  the  location  of 
the  injury  or  injuries,  together  with  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  same  occurred,  the  Company  is  placed  at  an  unnecessary  disad- 
vantage. 

At  the  risk  of  being  censured  for  repetition,  let  me  say  that  care 
must  be  taken  in  making  a  diagnosis  and  no  phase  of  an  accident  or 
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injury  should  be  treated  slightingly  in  the  mind  of  the  surgeon,  how- 
ever much  he  may,  by  his  persuasiveness  or  sympathetic  attention,  seek 
to  minimize  the  injuries,  so  as  to  ease  the  mind  cf  the  afflicted. 

We  should  impress  our  surgeons  with  the  potential  fact  that  the 
report  of  an  injury  is  a  matter  deserving  of  the  greatest  attention. 
While  it  should  be  concise,  it  must  be  clear  and  absolutely  complete, 
and  contain  a  description  of  each  particular  injury  where  more  than 
one  exists.  The  location  of  previous  injuries,  if  any,  should  be  men- 
tioned carefully.  It  is  not  always  wise  to  disturb  the  mind  of  the  victim 
of  an  accident  by  burdening  him  with  a  diagnosis.  This  is  for  the 
Claim  Department  and  the  surgeon's  notes  of  the  case  for  future 
reference. 

The  claimant  frequently  asks  the  surgeon  as  to  the  amount  the 
Company  might  give  him  in  settlement.  This  is  a  matter  that  he 
cannot  discuss  until  after  consultation  with  the  Claim  Department,  for 
the  doctor  may  fail  to  recognize  the  difference  between  liability  and  non- 
liability, for  the  liability  depends  largely  upon  facts  which  may  not 
have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  physician.  At  any  rate,  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  surgeons  of  railway  companies  should  make 
any  actual  settlements,  with  any  claimants,  but  that  any  and  all  settle- 
ments should  be  made  by  and  through  the  Claim  Department  only. 

The  malingerer  causes  us  much  trouble  and,  like  all  parasites,  he  is 
multiplying  daily.  He  must  be  the  object  of  close  examination  by  the 
surgeon,  who,  through  his  particular  fitness  and  training,  can  very 
often  control  the  situation  for  the  Claim  Department.  A  physician, 
perhaps  better  than  the  Claim  Agent,  can  feel  the  moral  pulse  of  the 
malingerer. 

The  pretender  is  the  greatest  of  all  problems  for  us,  for  feigning  is 
inborn  in  most  people.  The  majority  of  meritorious  claimants  are 
prone  to  exaggerate  their  condition,  and  in  many  cases  the  "  pretend- 
ing" is  absolute,  there  being  no  injury  whatever.  Some  one  has  tritely 
said,  that  "  such  people  in  the  lottery  of  a  wreck,  hope  to  win  the  prize 
of  injury." 

The  Medical  and  Claim  Departments,  where  they  exist,  are  neces- 
sarily, therefore,  closely  related.  Neither  is  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  injustice. 

In  closing,  allow  me  to  emphasize  that  the  Medical  Department,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  must  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Legal  or 
Claim  Department,  hence  perfect  harmony  must  exist  between  them 
so  that  a  potential  unit  results. 

(On  motion,  duly  seconded  and  carried,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  extended  to  Mr.  Lindemuth  for  his  paper.) 

President  Bennett: — We  will  next  hear  a  written  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Harrison,  Claim  Agent, 
Jacksonville  Traction  Company,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 
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Written  Discussion. 

By  Julius  S.  Harrison,  Claim  Agent, 

Jacksonville  Traction  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

"  The  Organization,  Maintenance  and  Operation  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  a  Large  Street  Railway  Company,  Its  Relation  to 
ihe  Claim  Department,"  is  a  question  which  has  been  submitted 
/or  discussion.  The  subject  is  a  most  interesting  one.  Human 
mature  in  Alaska  is  not  different  from  that  in  South  Africa,  and  the 
ame  conditions  that  obtain  in  Florida  will  be  found  existing  in 
California.  The  Medical  Department  of  a  street  railway  company 
is  organized  for  several  purposes,  the  first  and  most  important  of 
whirch  is  that  the  injured  person  shall  receive  treatment,  which  is 
almost  wholly  of  a  surgical  character;  second,  that  in  administering 
this  treatment  for  curative  purposes,  the  Surgeon  should  as  well 
familiarize  himself  with  and  know  the  exact  extent  of  the  injury;  and 
lastly,  that  he  shall  so  familiarize  himself  with  the  patient's  case  that 
he  will  be  able  to  supplement  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  the 
surgical  features  with  that  analysis  of  the  mental  condition  of  the 
patient  as  will  give  the  Claim  Department  the  essential  elements  of 
knowledge  as  to  the  character  of  the  injury  itself,  the  character  of  the 
man  injured,  and  what  the  latter's  expectations  and  hopes  may  be. 

At  the  outset  an  injured  person  receiving  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  the  Company's  Surgeon  will  be  unconsciously  suspicious  of  any 
suggestions  the  Surgeon  may  make,  either  as  to  minimizing  the  in- 
juries, or  as  to  non-liability  or  gratuitous  payment.  The  mind  of 
a  person  injured  in  the  course  of  the  operation  of  a  public  service 
corporation  almost  unconsciously  magnifies  the  injury  and,  by  a 
neuresthenic  process,  retards  the  physical  recovery,  while  hoping 
for  a  financial  recovery  in  large  and  absurd  figures.  Much,  however, 
can  be  done  by  a  man  who  combines  with  skill  a  pleasing  per- 
sonality to  gradually  wean  the  patient's  distrust  of  the  Surgeon's  skill 
and  motives  and,  in  the  end,  to  gain  his  partial  confidence. 

The  rule  is  that  until  an  adjustment  has  been  had,  the  patient  and 
those  with  whom  he  may  advise  generally  look  to  the  idea  of 
liability  and  litigation  rather  than  a  surrender  or  compromise.  The 
very  first  suggestion  made  by  the  Company's  Surgeon  that  the 
injury  does  not  amount  to  anything  anyway,  or  that  the  injured 
party  was  at  fault  and  the  Company  is  not  liable,  increases  the  dis- 
trust of  the.  average  injured  person  and  causes  him  to  feel  that 
neither  the  seriousness  of  his  injuries  is  understood,  nor  the  neces- 
sity for  high-class  treatment  appreciated.  There  should  come  a 
time  in  the  case  of  the  injured  person  when,  as  a  result  of  contact 
with  the  ability,  splendid  character  and  usual  good  address  of  the 
Company's  Surgeon,  he  will  realize  that  he  could  not  be  in  better 
hands,  nor  under  better  surroundings.     When  that  time  comes  and 
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in  the  period  of  convalescence  or  advanced  stages  of  recovery,  the 
mind  of  the  patient  is  often  cleared  to  a  large  extent  from  the 
suspicions  heretofore  mentioned  and  after  calmly  reviewing  the 
facts  surrounding  the  injury,  if  in  fact  the  Company  was  free  or 
nearly  so  from  fault,  the  injured  person  will  be  inclined  to  recognize 
the  fact  but  rarely  will  he  realize  his  own  fault  or  admit  freedom 
from  liability  by  the  corporation.  At  that  time,  should  he  under- 
take to  open  up  the  subject  of  his  rights  or  claims  with  the  Com- 
pany's Surgeon,  then  the  Surgeon  should  assume  the  proper  at- 
titude by  saying  that  his  relation  to  the  patient  is  that  of  a  Surgeon 
and  not  of  an  Adjuster,  but  that  if  the  patient  insists,  he  will 
mention  the  matter  to  the  Claim  Department  and  see  what  they 
have  to  say  about  the  case.  He  should,  however,  be  careful  not  to 
magnify  the  hopes  of  the  patient  or  to  hold  out  any  prospects 
which  may  not  be  realized.  Then  the  work  of  the  Claim  Agent  may 
come  into  play  and  he  may  handle  the  case  by  messages  through 
the  Surgeon  as  to  what  the  Claim  Department  considers  or  thinks, 
or,  if  matters  are  favorable,  by  taking  up  the  case  himself.  At 
no  stage  of  the  proceedings,  however,  should  the  Surgeon  act  as 
Adjuster  or  Claim  Agent. 

There  may  be  cases  where  the  injuries  are  serious,  the  liability 
undoubted,  or  so  nearly  so,  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  a  different 
rule.  Conditions  may  arise  where  it  is  the  part  of  justice  and 
policy  for  the  Doctor  to  explain  to  his  patient  the  extent  of  his  in- 
juries as  accurately  as  possible,  neither  magnifying  nor  minimizing 
them  and  to  tell  the  injured  party  that  when  his  mind  is  in  shape  to 
discuss  the  matter  of  his  claim  he  would  do  well  to  confer  with  the 
Claim  Agent  and  negotiate  with  him,  rather  than  to  employ  counsel, 
for  the  Company  by  whose  operations  he  was  injured  are  not  litigants 
of  just  or  even  doubtful  claims.  The  Surgeon  can  mention  that  the 
compensation  of  counsel  would  either  take  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  whatever  sum  was  paid  in  adjustment,  or  in  the  event  of  a  litiga- 
tion a  long,  tedious,  troublesome  and  expensive  law  suit  would  ensue 
and  the  damage  suit  lawyer  would  be  more  nearly  the  true  claimant 
than  the  injured  party  himself. 

If  I  were  to  lay  down  a  rule,  I  would  say  that  the  Surgeon  can 
best  preserve  his  self-respect,  best  honor  his  profession,  and  best 
serve  his  employer  by  devoting  all  his  efforts  to  a  physical  cure  of 
the  patient,  at  the  same  time  attempting  through  the  influence  of 
his  personality  to  make  the  claimant  favorable  to  a  reasonable  and 
equitable  settlement  with  the  Company.  Thus  the  way  is  paved 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  case  by  the  Claim  Agent.  In  my  opinion 
it  is  much  better  for  the  Surgeon  to  merely  receive  the  patient's 
suggestions  and  give  all  information  gained  to  the  Company  than 
in  any  case  to  seek  to  be  an  Adjuster,  without  the  confidence  of 
the  injured  party  and  without  benefit  to  his  employing  corporation. 
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President  Bennett  : —  I  am  sure  we  have  listened  to  this 
discussion  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  gentlemen.  I  think 
it  is  better  under  the  arrangement  of  the  program  that  we 
discuss  these  various  sub-divisions  of  the  main  topics  as  we 
proceed.  Therefore,  after  the  written  discussion  of  each 
paper  it  may  seem  best  to  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the 
particular  subject  covered  in  the  paper  and  the  written  discus- 
sion following. 

The  question  however  is  before  you  as  to  which  method  is 
most  desirable,  to  discuss  the  papers  to  be  presented  at  this 
session  as  an  entirety  or  to  take  up  each  subject  in  its  order. 

Mr.  Walsh  : —  I  suggest  that  as*  the  papers  are  quite  lengthy, 
perhaps  it  would  be  advisable  to  read  them  all  and  then  devote 
such  time  as  we  can  spare  to  discussion. 

President  Bennett  : —  If  that  be  your  pleasure  we  will 
proceed  with  the  reading  of  the  next  paper  under  this  general 
subject,  on  the  attitude  of  the  Medical  Department  toward  the 
Public.  This  paper  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Robinson,  Claim  Agent  of 
The  Cincinnati  Traction  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  will  be 
read  by  Mr.  Walsh. 

(b)    ITS   ATTITUDE   TOWARD   THE  PUBLIC 

By  Walter  E.  Robinson,  Claim  Agent, 
The  Cincinnati  Traction  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

I  shall  approach  the  subject  assigned  to  me  by  the  officers  of  the 
Association,  with  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  different  views 
which  may  obtain  throughout  the  country,  concerning  the.  real  im- 
portance of  the  department  under  discussion.  Hence,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  confine  myself  particularly  to  the  properties  with  which  I 
am  connected,  and  the  conditions  which  have  arisen  and  now  exist, 
as  a  result  of  the  methods  employed  in  the  organization  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Department  in  question,  in  so  far  only  as  it 
relates  to  The  Cincinnati  Traction  Company.  If  our  ideas  on  the 
subject  fail  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Association,  or  are 
looked  upon  askance  by  many,  we  believe  it  would  be  only  fair  to 
carry  the  investigation  a  step  further  and  ascertain  what  are  the 
effects  of  the  operation  of  the  particular  plans  employed  and  the 
results  obtained  thereby. 

Our  Medical  Department  is  composed  of  two  surgeons  of  recog- 
nized   standing    in    their    profession,    likewise   with    the    public.     'For 
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convenience,  the  territory  embraced  by  our  properties  is  divided  as 
nearly  equally  between  them  as  is  practicable,  so  that  when  occasion  re- 
quires, the  distance  covered  may  be  done  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
This  exigency,  however,  does  not  arise  frequently  and  this  of  our 
own  choosing.  In  our  judgment,  an  immediate  examination  solicited  by 
the  Company  is  viewed  with  suspicion  by  either  the  injured  party,  his 
friends,  advisers  or  all,  and,  if  granted  at  all,  is  only  done  so  reluctantly 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  the  examination  worthless  from  a 
medical  standpoint,  and  of  no  valu'e  as  affording  a  basis  from  which 
to  talk  settlement,  or  as  testimony  in  court.  We  are  of  the  opinion, 
therefore,  having  tried  both  methods,  that  an  immediate  medical 
examination  is  not  at  all  profitable,  and  so  firmly  do  we  hold  this 
conviction  that  our  policy  is  to  refrain  from  sending  our  Surgeons 
to  the  scene  of  an  accident  unless  solicited  by  the  party  con- 
cerned, or  for  some  other  specific  reason.  The  effect  of  rush- 
ing the  Surgeon  to  the  scene  of  an  accident  to  look  for  the  in- 
jured, has  a  tendency  to  arouse  the  suspicions  of  the  latter,  no 
matter  how  trivial  the  accident  may  be,  and  immediately  they 
begin  to  take  steps  to  obtain  some  remuneration  from  the  Com- 
pany. The  idea  is  at  once  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  injured  person 
that  the  Company  is,  of  course,  responsible  and  the  ground  work 
is  completed  then  and  there  for  actively  entering  a  claim  for  dam- 
ages. Our  experience  has  been,  therefore,  that  the  claimant  will 
urge  as  one  of  his  reasons  for  a  settlement  that  the  "  Company's 
Doctor  called  on  him  at  the  time  of  the  accident  and  rendered,  or 
advised,  medical  treatment."  In  the  event  of  a  lawsuit  upon  the 
rejection  of  what  would  ordinarily  be  a  non-liability  accident,  the 
attorney  for  the  claimant  will  develop  from  the  plaintiff  on  the 
witness  stand  the  fact  that  the  Company's  Surgeon  called  on  the 
injured  person  immediately  after  the  accident  and  he  then  will  use 
the  humane  methods,  which  we  sought  to  adopt  for  the  relief  of 
the  injured,  as  a  club  wdth  which  he  literally  beats  us  before  the 
jury.  We  are  thus  penalized  for  trying  to  relieve  the  distressed 
and  our  worthy  purpose,  instead  of  being  appreciated,  is  hurled  back 
at  us  in  the  form  of  a  verdict  against  us. 

We  believe  that  an  immediate  visit  by  the  Surgeon,  especially  if 
it  be  unsolicited,  places  the  Company  at  once  on  the  defensive,  and 
in  a  very  great  measure  prevents  the  possibility  of  a  claimant's 
presenting  himself  at  our  office,  seeking-  an  adjustment  and,  if 
necessary,  a  medical  examination  to  satisfy  us  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  injury.  When  for  either  of  the  reasons  above  a  claimant  so  presents 
himself  at  our  office  we  are  relieved  of  the  delicate  situation  which 
arises  when  the  Company's  Surgeon  runs  after  such  cases.  It  is  not 
then  necessary  to  explain  to  either  the  claimant  or  his  attorney  the  ob- 
ject of  any  visit  by  the  doctor  and  in  the  event  of  suit,  the  attorney 
is  deprived  of  one  of  his  favorite,  and  what  we  have  found  to  be  one 
of  his  most  effective  arguments  in  an  otherwise  weak  case. 
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Another  undesirable  feature  of  having  the  Surgeon""  go  to  the 
scene  of  the  accident  is  that  his  treatment  of  the  injured  person 
very  frequently  interferes  with  the  business  of  the  general  prac- 
titioner. The  result  often  is  that  the  period  of  convalescence  is 
prolonged  when  if  things  had  been  allowed  to  take  their  own 
course  the  claimant  would  in  all  likelihood  have  gone  to  the  Claim 
Department,  and  solicited  either  an  adjustment  or  a  medical  ex- 
amination to  see  if  he  really  were  injured,  either  of  which  actions 
on  his  part  would  have  been  advantageous  to  the  Claim  Depart- 
ment. Another  feature  of  vital  importance,  which  must  be  reck- 
oned with,  is  the  feeling  of  hostility  which  is  created  against  both 
the  Company  and  its  Surgeon  in  pursuing  the  policy  of  getting 
to  the  scene  of  all  accidents  at  all  hazards,  without  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  accident  or  the  responsibility  for  the  same. 
Ofttimes  the  Company  Surgeon  necessarily  interferes  greatly  with 
the  perquisites  of  the .  general  practicing  physician  and,  if  the 
latter  be  called  into  the  case  later,  the  probability  is  that  he  will 
not  agree  with  the  Company  Surgeon.  Again,  the  period  of  con- 
valescence is  sometimes  purposely  prolonged  in  cases  of  treatment 
administered  by  Company  Surgeons,  with  a  view  to  receiving  a 
greater  sum  in  case  of  settlement.  I  believe  also  that  an  im- 
mediate examination,  or  even  a  call  for  that  purpose,  has  a  decided 
tendency  to  lower  the  standing'  of  the  Company's  Surgeon  among 
.his  fellow  practitioners,  a  decidedly  undesirable  state  of  affairs,  as 
it  detracts  from  his  efficiency  both  as  a  witness  and  as  a  factor  in 
bringing  about  an  amicable  adjustment.  In  the  latter  relation,  a 
Surgeon  for  the  Company,  standing  in  the  proper  professional  at- 
mosphere, is  of  inestimable  value  and  the  slightest  deviation  from 
the  path  of  professional  bearing  and  honesty  immediately  results 
in  bringing  the  Company,  as  well  as  its  Surgeons,  into  disrepute 
among  the  laity  and  their  own  profession  alike.  Of  course,  the 
best  results  cannot  be  obtained  either  from  juries  or  from  claim- 
ants with  the  sentiment  abroad  that  we  are  unfair  in  our  treatment 
of  the  public  because  of  any  of  the  operations  of  the  Medical 
Department. 

Let  it  be  known  that  we  stand  ready  and  willing  at  all  times  to 
render  the  best  medical  aid  possible  by  retaining  for  such  service 
eminently  competent  medical  men,  men  skilled  in  their  profession 
and  of  unquestioned  standing.  The  character  and  quality  of  the 
Medical  Department  must  not  be  cheapened  by  the  Surgeon's  endeavor- 
ing to  be  first  on  the  scene  of  an  accident,  and  such  actions  on  his 
part  may  be  interfering  with  others  who  are  engaged  in  relieving 
the  distressed.  Neither  shall  it  be  said  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  Medical  Department  to  secure  testimony,  nor  do  any  detec- 
tive work,  and  it  should  be  understood  that  under  no  circumstances 
will  the  Company  take  a  position  with  respect  to, this  important  feature 
of  their  business,  for  which  they  may  be  penalized  later. 
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We  are  experiencing  better  results  each  day  in  persistently  following 
the  system  outlined  in  this  brief  paper  and  it  is  most  gratifying  to 
note  the  good  effect  which  has  attended  the  adoption  of  this  policy. 

Since  the  public  in  general  and  the  medical  and  legal  fraternity  in 
particular  are  aware  of  our  methods,  we  have  much  less  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  claimants.  Since  this  policy  was  adopted  the  examinations 
made  by  our  surgeons  have  been  of  infinitely  greater  value  and  of 
more  force  in  a  discussion  of  the  case  either  with  a  claimant  or 
attorney. 

Specific  instances  of  the  very  gratifying  results  of  the  pursuit  of  the 
policy  herein  outlined  are  so  numerous  that  I  could  not  recount  them 
in  this  brief  paper,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  relations  of  our  Medi- 
cal Department  to  the  public,  and  vice  versa,  are  most  pleasing,  and 
we  are  content  to  rest  our  case  on  what  seems  to  be  bringing  about 
the  desired  ends. 

President  Bennett  : — The  next  will  be  a  written  discussion 
of  this  paper  by  Mr.  Wallace  Muir,  Assistant  Counsel,  Ken- 
tucky Traction  and  Terminal  Company,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Written  Discussion. 

By  Wallace  Muir,  Assistant  Counsel, 

Kentucky  Traction  &  Terminal  Company,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

By  reason  of  the  limitations  in  their  franchises  and  charters  and 
because  of  the  duties,  obligations  and  liabilities  imposed  upon  them  by 
law,  many  public  service  corporations,  in  modern  days,  are  not  unlike 
departments  of  the  municipal  government  itself,  and  their  officials  and 
those  representing  them  occupy  the  same  position,  to  a  great  extent, 
as  the  officials  of  the  municipality.  The  public,  in  some  degree,  look 
upon  the  officials  of  a  public  service  corporation  as  public  officials,  and 
hold  them,  in  many  instances,  to  as  strict  responsibility  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  as  they  do  the  officials  of  the  city. 

Both  from  the  standpoint  of  legal  requirements  and  of  humane  con- 
siderations an  electric  railway  company,  being  a  public  service  cor- 
poration, owes  to  the  public  duties  which  it  ought  not  and  cannot 
escape;  and  at  the  same  time,  a  properly  educated  public  owes 
obligations  and  duties  to  the  company. 

No  department  of  a  railway  system,  and  when  I  speak  of  a  railway, 
I  mean  a  large  electric  railway  company,  is  more  important  than  the 
Claim  Department.  To  a  large  extent  those  who  represent  the  railway 
in  the  adjustment,  settlement  and  treatment  of  personal  injury  cases 
influence  public  sentiment  and  opinion,  and  it  should  be  a  part  of 
the  duty  of  such  officials  not  only  to  adjust  the  claim  upon  fair  and 
equitable  terms,  but  also  to  make  the  claimant   friendly  toward  the 
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Company  as  far  as  possible  and  to  impress  the  public  with  the  fact 
that  the  adjustment  has  been  fair  and  just. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  Claim  Department  have  the  responsibility 
of  expending  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  revenue  of  the  Company, 
these  expenditures  being  of  such  a  character  that  the  Company  itself 
apparently  receives  no  practical  or  tangible  returns.  This  Department 
acts  between  the  Company  and  the  public  in  cases  when  it  is  alleged 
that  wrongs  and  injuries,  or  supposed  wrongs  and  injuries,  have  been 
inflicted  by  the  Company,  and  by  means  of  money  attempts  to  settle 
claims  growing  out  of  these  injuries  and  to  satisfy  claimants. 

The  Claim  Department  may  be  divided  into  three  branches,  the 
Medical,  the  Adjusting  and  the  Legal.  In  this  paper  I  wish  to  speak 
briefly  but  particularly  of  the  Medical  Branch  of  the  Department. 

The  Medical  Department  is  the  first,  ordinarily,  which  comes  in 
contact  with  the  injured  person,  and  it  is  particularly  important  that 
this  Department  be  well  organized  and  composed  of  men  of  good 
standing  both  professionally  and  morally.  The  Surgeons  of  the  Rail- 
way Company  are  quasi-officials  of  the  Company,  many  important 
duties  being  entrusted  to  them.  The  Surgeons  in  charge  should  possess 
the  best  skill  and  learning  in  the  profession  in  their  locality,  and  in 
addition  to  their  medical  standing,  and  even  above  this,  they  should 
be  of  the  highest  standing  as  upright  and  honest  men,  so  that  their 
testimony  in  court  will  be  convincing  because  of  its  truth  and  sin- 
cerity. The  Surgeon  in  charge  of  the  Medical  Department  and  his 
assistants  must,  by  their  conduct  in  all  matters  committed  to  them, 
command  the  entire  faith  of  the  public,  in  order  that  the  attitude  of 
the  latter  towards  the  Comp.any  may  be,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Suregon's  treatment,  kindly  and  not  hostile;  no  faker,  quack  or 
dishonest  or  untruthful  doctor  should  have  any  place  or  connection 
with  a  public  service  railway.  They  come  in  contact  with  the  public  at 
a  time  when  some  one  has  been  injured,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
whether  true  or  false,  the  injury  is  alleged  to  be  due  to  the  fault  or 
negligence  of  the  Company.  If  the  attending  physician  or  surgeon 
has  the  required  qualifications,  both  in  a  professional  and  moral  way, 
he  can  do  much  towards  soothing  the  feelings  of  the  injured,  softening 
the  prejudice  against  the  Company  in  each  particular  case,  and  thereby 
impressing  the  injured  in  such  a  way  with  his  fairness  and  justice, 
that  an  adjustment  of  the  controversy  will  be  much  easier  for  the 
Adjuster  in  the  Department  which  afterwards  considers  the  settlement 
of  the  claim.  "  The  whole  art  of  government  lies  in  being  honest," 
and  so  long  as  those  who  represent  the  corporation  are  honest  and 
frank  with  the  public,  successful  termination  of  controversies  and 
claims  will  be  much  easier. 

You  read  and  know  of  cases  constantly  where  the  public  holds  a 
varying    attitude    toward    different    public    officials.      For    the    honest, 
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truthful  and  trustworthy  official  the  public  always  has  kind  considera- 
tion, even  though  he  may  not  in  every  case  fulfill  or  satisfy  all  of 
their  expectations;  but  for  an  official  who  negligently  performs  his 
duties,  or  secures  an  advantage  through  the  practice  of  fraud  or 
deceit,  the  public  entertains  a  poor  opinion,  and  it  will  discount  his 
efforts  and  attribute  improper  motives  to  him  even  in  cases  where  he 
may  be  honest  and  endeavoring  to  be  just. 

The  same  rule  holds  good  in  regard  to  public  service  officials,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  the  Surgeon.  If  he  be  a  man  known  to  be  a 
trickster  and  without  proper  professional  qualifications,  or  if  he  be 
lacking  in  high  moral  qualities,  his  conduct  and  his  statement  in 
regard  to  the  accident  will  be  questioned,  and  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  Company  will  be  of  little  avail  in  its  protection. 

Injuries  resulting  from  accidents  frequently  require  a  skilled  sur- 
geon, and  since  oftentimes  the  injury  is  of  such  a  character  that  a 
specialist  is  required,  a  public  service  corporation  should  have  in  its 
organization  not  only  a  regular  surgeon  but  arrangements  should  be 
made  whereby  calls  upon  specialists  of  the  highest  standing  can  be 
made  when  necessary. 

It  is  the  general  rule  to  organize  the  Medical  Department  upon 
a  basis  of  regular  salary  for  a  regular  surgeon,  but  at  the  same  time 
I  have  often  found  it  very  beneficial  and  practical  to  give  cases  to 
other  physicians  or  surgeons.  In  the  operation  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment it  may  be  practically  impossible  for  the  Surgeon  of  the  Company 
to  call  upon  every  case  where  injuries  are  claimed,  but  I  contend 
that  in  all  cases  where  persons  are  supposed  to  be  injured  under  con- 
ditions which  render  the  Company  liable,  the  Medical  Attendant  of 
the  Company  should,  if  possible,  see  the  claimant,  because  it  pre- 
vents to  a  large  degree  an  exaggeration  of  the  claim  of  the  injured. 
The  Surgeon  should  make  a  full  and  accurate  report  to  the  Company 
promptly  in  every  case.  It  is  absolutely  important  for  the  protection 
of  the  Company  and  of  the  Claim  Department  in  handling  the  claim, 
that  the  Surgeon's  report  should  be  absolutely  truthful,  frank  and  sin- 
cere, and  that  in  no  case  should  the  injury  ever  be  minimized.  If  the 
condition  of  the  injured  person  is  such  that  he  can  make  an  intelli- 
gent statement  of  the  nature  of  the  accident,  it  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant for  the  attending  Surgeon  to  get  a  statement  of  the  facts 
from  the  injured,  before  his  friends  or  lawyers  seeking  suits  have  had 
time  to  suggest  to  him  a  possible  damage  suit.  But  it  is  equally 
important  that  the  Surgeon  never  attempt  to  secure  a  statement  from 
an  injured  person  who  is  suffering  so  much  that  he  does  not  clearly 
understand,  in  every  particular,  the  statement  he  is  giving,  and  that 
no  fraud  or  deception  or  trick  of  any  kind  be  practiced  in  securing 
the  statement.  If  a  statement  of  the  facts  is  secured  by  the  Surgeon 
and  such  Surgeon  is  a  person  of  proper  professional  and  moral  stand- 
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ing,  the  testimony  of  the  Surgeon  before  the  jury  will  have  great 
weight,  and  frequently  relieve  the  Company  from  liability* 

The  public  demands  prompt  medical  attention  in  a  case  of  injury,  and 
this  first  duty  should  always  be  given  by  the  Company  from  its  Medi- 
cal Department,  irrespective  of  the  question  of  liability,  because,  even 
though  the  Company  may  not  be  legally  responsible  for  the  injury,  and 
possibly  not  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  injured  after  the  injury, 
yet  moral  and  humane  obligations  demand  alleviation  of  suffering,  and 
the  fact  that,  even  where  it  disclaims  liability  or  responsibility  for  an 
injury,  a  Company  is  willing  to  give  prompt,  honest  and  effective 
service  in  the  care  of  the  injured,  tends  to  influence  public  opinion 
in  its  favor,  and  to  strengthen  its  hold  upon  public  confidence  and 
esteem. 

The  Medical  Department  should  in  every  instance,  as  far  as  possible, 
give  its  service  to  those  injured,  without  discrimination  on  account  of 
the  standing,  wealth  or  influence  of  the  person  injured,  and  should  not 
neglect  any  case  because  regular  salaries  are  paid.  It  should  treat 
each  particular  case  as  if  the  Surgeons  in  charge  had  been  employed 
by  the  patient,  and  give  to  the  case  honest  and  conscientious  service. 

If  the  attitude  of  the  Medical  Department  of  a  public  service  corpo- 
ration toward  the  public  is  frank,  sincere  and  honest,  then  it  follows 
that  the  attitude  of  the  public  toward  the  Company  will  be  fair  and 
just.  Deception,  chicanery  or  overreaching  may  in  some  instances 
save  a  Company  from  liability,  but  in  the  long  run  it  injures  the 
standing  of  the  Company  in  the  community,  and  costs  heavily  in 
damages. 

In  the  Medical  Department  more  particularly  than  in  any  other 
department  of  a  public  service  corporation,  the  old  adage,  "  honesty 
is  the  best  policy"  obtains.  Every  person  engaged  by  the  Company 
should  make  it  a  point  to  be  fair  and  just  toward  an  injured  person 
or  a  person  having  a  claim  against  the  Company,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  should  be  watchful  for  the  interests  of  the  Company,  and  see,  as 
far  as  possible,  that  no  frauds  are  imposed.  The  Medical  Department 
and  its  surgeons  and  assistants  can  do  a  great  deal  toward  protecting 
the  Company,  by  care  and  skill  in  trying  to  detect  fraud  and  imposi- 
tion and  promptly  exposing  it.  Where  there  is  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  the  surgeons  in  charge  as  to  the  nature,  character,  extent  or  per- 
manency of  the  injuries,  they  should  have  no  hesitation  in  calling  into 
consultation  other  physicians  of  high  standing  and  repute,  or  in  mak- 
ing X-ray  pictures,  taking  photographs  and  doing  other  things  neces- 
sary to  prove  that  no  deception  is  practiced  upon  the  Company. 

But  the  central  thought  which  I  desire  to  bring  out  is  that  the  atti- 
tude of  the  public  toward  public  service  corporations  is  largely 
influenced  and  controlled  by  the  character,  ability  and  standing  of 
the  members  of  its  Medical  Department,  and  the  care,  honesty  and 
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conscientiousness  with  which  it  treats  and  handles  those  who  are 
injured.  As  it  is  the  first  department  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
injured,  in  making  personal  examination  and  securing  statements, 
both  the  corporation  in  determining  its  liability  and  the  public  in  its 
judgment  of  the  case  must  depend  upon  opinions  of  the  Medical 
Department.  If  its  attitude  toward  the  unfortunates  is  fair  and  just, 
and  its  treatment  of  cases  skillful  and  conscientious,  the  attitude  of 
the  public  to  it  and  the  Company  will  in  most  cases  be  also  just 
and  fair. 

The  pretender  is  the  greatest  of  all  problems  for  us,  for  feigning  is 
inborn  in  most  people.  The  majority  of  meritorious  claimants  are 
prone  to  exaggerate  their  condition,  and  in  many  cases  the  "pretend- 
ing" is  absolute,  there  being  no  injury  whatever.  Some  one  has  tritely 
said,  that  "  such  people  in  the  lottery  of  a  wreck,  hope  to  win  the 
prize  of  injury." 

The  Medical  and  Claim  Departments,  where  they  exist,  are  neces- 
sarily, therefore,  closely  related.  Neither  is  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  injustice. 

In  closing,  allow  me  to  emphasize  that  the  Medical  Department,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  must  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Legal  or 
Claim  Department,  hence  perfect  harmony  must  exist  between  them 
so  that  a  potential  unit  results. 

President  Bennett  :— We  will  now  take  up  the  third  section 
of  this  subject,  "  Its  Attitude  Toward  the  General  Practi- 
tioner," the  paper  having  been  written  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Proctor, 
Claim  Agent,  Memphis  Street  Railway  Company,  Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

(c)    ITS   ATTITUDE   TOWARD   THE   GENERAL  PRACTITIONER 

By  C.  B.  Proctor,  Claim  Agent, 
The  Memphis  Street  Railway  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

As  I  have  been  requested  to  devote  my  paper  particularly  to  the 
attitude  of  the  Medical  Department  toward  the  general  practitioner,  I 
will  deal  but  briefly  with  the  main  subject. 

The  Medical  Department  should  consist  of  a  Chief  Surgeon  and 
a  sufficient  number  of  assistants  to  make  the  necessary  calls  promptly. 
The  Chief  Surgeon  and  his  assistants  should  be  the  best  surgeons 
obtainable;  should  be  men  of  large  experience  and  keen  judges  of 
human  nature.  They  should  be  able  to  testify  as  to  their  diagnosis 
of  a  case  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner  such  as  carries  weight  and 
conviction.  I  have  known  valuable  surgeons  who  were  useless  to  the 
Legal  Department  because  they  could  not  express  themselves  clearly. 
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If  possible  one  of  the  Medical  Staff  should  have  an  office  in  the 
building  in  which  the  offices  of  the  Claim  Department  are  located  so 
that  a  surgeon  may  be  available  at  all  times.  The  surgeon  should 
make  to  the  Claim  Department  a  separate  report  of  each  visit  made 
to  any  patient  and  should  keep  on  file  in  the  General  Surgeon's  office 
a  complete  statement  of  the  services  rendered  in  each  case. 

The  Medical  Department  should  confine  itself  strictly  to  the 
medical  examination  and  treatment  of  a  case  and  should  in  no  way 
touch  on  the  adjustment  of  the  claim.  It  should  convince  a  patient 
that  its  only  purpose  is  to  ascertain  his  true  condition,  report  same 
and  render  such  treatment  as  is  necessary  and  acceptable  to  the 
patient.  Radiograph  machines,  both  portable  and  stationary,  and 
also  a  competent  microscopist  should  be  at  the  service  of  the  Medical 
Department. 

The  attitude  of  the  Medical  Department  toward  the  general  prac- 
titioner should  be  courteous  and  fair  at  all  times.  They  (the  general 
practitioners)  should  be  assured  by  the  actions  as  well  as  by  the  words 
of  the  Company  Doctor  that  the  latter  is,  in  no  way,  desirous  of  tak- 
ing the  case  away;  that  he  only  asks  fair  treatment  and  will,  at  all 
times,  accord  the  same. 

The  Staff  should  maintain  a  strictly  neutral  position  toward  the 
numerous  factions  that  arise  in  the  medical  profession  and  they  should 
be  willing-to  consult  with  the  licensed  practitioners  of  all  schools.  They 
should  use  every  honorable  means  to  get  and  retain  the  good  will  of 
all  doctors  in  the  community.  I  have  frequently  settled  cases  through 
the  assistance  of  a  doctor  of  whom  our  Chief  Surgeon  had  made  a 
friend.  The  family  doctor  gets  closer  to  the  patient  and  his  family 
than  anyone  else  and  if  the  Company  Surgeon  is  on  good  terms  with 
the  doctor,  access  to  the  patient  is  easy,  and  the  way  is  smooth  for  the 
Claim  Adjuster. 

The  Medical  Department  should  have  no  difficulty  in  maintaining 
cordial  relations  with  the  general  practitioner  of  good  reputation,  and 
toward  others  the  attitude  of  the  Medical  Department  should  be  fair, 
but  at  all  times  watchful.  The  Staff  should  convince  the  latter  that  they 
will  be  accorded  fair  treatment,  but  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
defeat  any  attempt  to  practice  fraud,  either  by  exaggerating  the  injuries 
or  in  any  other  manner.  I  have  found  that  the  doctor  who  is  not  willing 
to  treat  fairly  with  the  Medical  Department  does  not  long  retain  good 
standing  among  the  members  of  the  medical  profession. 

To  summarize,  the  attitude  of  the  Medical  Department  toward  the 
general  practitioner  should  be  such  as  to  convince  the  large  majority 
that  no  honest  man  has  cause  to  distrust  or  refuse  to  co-operate 
with  them,  and  further  that  the  very  best  interests  of  their  patients 
lie  in  a  full  co-operation  with  the  Medical  Department. 
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President  Bennett: — The  written  discussion  of  this  divi- 
sion of  the  subject  is  by  Doctor  W.  M.  Holtz  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Railways  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Written  Discussion. 

By  Dr.  W.  M.  Holtz, 

Pittsburgh  Railways  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  organization  of  a  medical  and  surgical  auxiliary  is  an  essential 
factor  in  the  struggle  against  imposition  and  fraud.  •  Its  operations 
must  recognize  the  general  practitioner ;  much  information  may  be 
secured  in  no  other  manner.  It  therefore  behooves  the  up-to-date 
system  of  investigation  not  to  overlook  the  role  played  by  doctors  in 
personal  injury  cases. 

Any  line  of  action  must  be  modified  by  local  conditions,  and  so  I 
ask  indulgence  for  reference  to  my  own  work,  hoping,  however,  that 
it  may  illustrate  the  argument  I  present.  My  efforts  in  charge  of  the 
Medical  Bureau  of  the  Pittsburgh  Railways  Company  have  been 
intimately  associated  with  the  Claim  Department.  My  activities  have 
been  generously  encouraged  by  a  masterful  executive,  who  has  shaped 
the  development  of  the  Bureau  to  the  needs  of  the  department  by 
which  it  is  maintained.  Four  years  ago,  without  a  Medical  Bureau, 
we  virtually  had  no  friends  in  the  medical  profession  in  a  territory 
served  by  about  700  miles  of  tracks.  Today,  having  confidential  rela- 
tions with  upward  of  one  thousand  doctors  annually,  we  view  a  met- 
amorphosis which  shows  our  known  enemies  to  be  in  about  the  same 
ratio  as  our  known  and  dependable  friends  four  years  ago.  In  bring- 
ing about  this  change,  the  personal  equation  of  doctors  dealing  with 
doctors,  persistently  and  consistently  pounding  into  their  mental  vision 
a  policy  of  mutual  fairness,  has  proved  the  success  of  our  Medical 
Bureau. 

The  doctor  is  human  —  very  human.  Notwithstanding  the  high 
ethics  generally  attributed  to  the  profession,  he  is  not  in  it  for  his 
health.  The  lure  of  gold  appeals  to  all  —  to  some  more  keenly  than 
to  others,  and  when  a  doctor  is  bad  for  financial  reasons  he  is  apt  to 
be  very  bad.  I  have  never  understood  the  psychological  gymnastics 
which  cause  a  doctor  to  look  upon  a  public  service  corporation  as  a  fit 
subject  for  the  ancient  therapeusis  of  bleeding,  but  it  remains  a  fact, 
that  where  suitable  nursing  pabulum  is  indulged,  this  leeching  treat- 
ment may  be  continued  ad  libitum. 

So  to  overcome  these  unpleasant  incidents,  we  find  that  by  business- 
like methods  and  tactful  approaches,  we  may  show  the  folly  of 
imposition  and  deceit  and  we  do  this  effectively  through  a  Medical 
Bureau  that  reaches  out  to  the  general  practitioner  in  an  intelligent, 
professional   manner.     We  teach  him  that  there  is  a  community  of 
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interests,  financial  and  moral.  We  have  a  certain  check  upon  the 
unscrupulous.  We  know  where  we  stand,  in  any  accident,  as  far  as 
the  doctor's  influence  goes,  which,  from  a  Claim  Department  stand- 
point, needs  no  argument. 

The  results  of  a  medical  organization  are  cumulative  and  invaluable. 
I  consider  a  well-kept  and  frequently  revised  card  index  record  of 
doctors  indispensable  to  the  success  of  such  an  organization.  Records 
of  every  kind  of  information  pertaining  to  the  general  practitioner, 
records  of  moneys  paid  for  any  service,  records  of  alliances  with 
attorneys,  records  of  courtesies  to  or  from  the  Company  —  all  furnish 
one  of  the  most  potent  agencies  in  handling  the  doctor  problem  which 
a  street  railway  company  may  command.  These  things  may  be  had 
without  a  medical  organization,  in  a  haphazard  sort  of  way,  but  the 
benefits  when  used  through  and  by  a  Medical  Bureau  are  untold. 

Perhaps  the  ideal  method  is  to  have  a  Chief  Surgeon  —  the  best 
that  money  may  command  —  with  a  suitable  staff  of  assistants  and 
harmonious  relations  with  hospitals.  This  plan  would  probably  be  the 
most  expensive,  and  with  it  must  necessarily  come  the  delicate  ques- 
tion of  company  surgeons  attending  the  injured.  By  this  plan,  the 
general  practitioner  is  ignored,  except  so  far  as  through  courtesy  the 
Company  Surgeon  may  take  up  any  case  with  an  outside  doctor. 
Certain  control  over  the  injured  and  prospective  claimants  is  thus 
conserved  where  otherwise  they  would  be  subject  to  malign  influences. 

Numerous  variations  of  the  foregoing  idea  may  be  worked  out.  A 
reputable  surgeon  at  each  hospital  may  be  under  contract  to  look  after 
the  Company's  interests,  make  examinations  of  cases  not  in  hospitals, 
and  assist  in  the  medical  defense  of  litigated  claims.  Somewhat 
similar  is  the  prevalent  custom  of  having  so-called  "  company  doctors," 
at  intervals  along  the  lines  of  the  system.  This  plan  engenders  con- 
siderable jealousy  and  ill-feeling  among  other  doctors  nearby  and  is 
prone  to  tempt  the  "  company  doctor "  frequently  to  act  also  in  the 
capacity  of  attorney  —  a  combination  that  is  not  desirable.  Another 
plan,  that  has  much  to  commend  it,  provides  for  a  staff  of  "  visiting 
surgeons,"  who  may  or  m'ay  not  be  officially  connected  with  the 
corporation,  but  who  are  subject  to  call.  By  this  arrangement  a 
medical  representative  of  the  Company  may  be  the  first  physician 
to  reach  the  scene  of  accident,  or  he  may  see  the  injured  person 
with  the  attending  physician  as  soon  as  possible.  He  keeps  in 
touch  with  the  general  practitioner,  visiting  the  probable  claimant 
at  suitable  intervals,  with  or  without  the  attending  physician  as  may 
be  indicated.  Thus  there  is  control  over  both  doctor  and  injured 
until  recovery  ensues  or  the  case  is  disposed  of.  In  large  centers 
this  plan  undoubtedly  would  eradicate  much  of  the  "  nursing "  of 
personal  injury  claim  cases.  Such  "visiting  staff"  should  be  under 
the   direction    of    a   medical    man   of    extended    experience    in    rapid 
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transit  affairs  and  wide  acquaintance  in  the  profession.  It  is  need- 
less to  add  that  prompt  and  intelligent  information  of  personal 
injuries  is  one  of  the  aims  of  such  an  organization. 

The  Pittsburgh  plan,  as  now  in  force,  has  a  dash  of  many 
methods,  blended  into  a  general  policy  of  friendly  co-operation  with 
the  general  practitioner.  The  Medical  Bureau  is  known  to  practi- 
cally every  doctor  in  our  city  and  environs.  The  personal  acquaint- 
ance of  the  staff  of  the  Medical  Bureau  oftentimes  smoothes  the 
way  for  later  visits  of  an  adjuster.  Interviews  of  a  more  or  less 
confidential  nature  and  requests  for  examination  are  quite  readily 
granted.  By  means  of  tactful  missionary  work  we  have  succeeded 
in  lifting  an  incubus  of  hostility  and  have  made  some  very  influen- 
tial connections  in  the  profession.  This  primarily  has  been  the 
result  of  a  policy  of  having  no  favored  doctors  among  the  general 
practitioners,  payment  of  reasonable  emergency  or  first  attention 
fees  and  the  protection  of  the  doctor's  interests  —  financial  of 
course  —  in  adjustments.  This  latter  feature  is  a  matter  of  discre- 
tion, depending  upon  the  record  and  attitude  of  the  general  practi- 
tioner as  we  may  know  him.  This  includes  also  the  reasonableness 
of  fees  and  takes  into  consideration  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
professional  services  in  any  given  case.  Such  a  policy  serves  to 
repay  many  doctors  for  sensible  advice  to  greedy  claimants.  I 
would  not  make  the  Medical  Bureau  a  collecting  agency,  but  I 
believe  judicially  used  such  action  brings  good  results  and  proves 
an   excellent  advertising  medium. 

By  our  system  of  paying  the  general  practitioner  reasonable  fees 
for  first  attention  services  we  soon  have  him  realize  that  only  when 
a  detailed  report  on  our  form  accompanies  his  bill,  is  there  any 
recognition  of  his  connection  with  the  case.  We  have  succeeded  in 
educating  the  general  practitioner  to  forward  his  report  promptly 
and  should  there  be  occasion  later  to  make  any  change  we  welcome 
such  additional  information.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  plan 
many  unreported  accidents  come  to  the  attention  of  the  department, 
which  otherwise  might  prove  embarrassing.  Reports  are  received 
from  the  reliable  and  questionable  doctors  alike,  and  no  difference 
is  made  in  the  payment  for  emergency  treatment,  but  with  the 
latter  class  no  time  is  lost  in  arranging  for  an  examination  either 
by  one  of  the  Medical  Bureau's  staff  of  physicians,  or  an  unattached 
surgeon  whose  appearance  in  court  later   may  be   desirable. 

The  maintenance  of  a  medical  organization  may  be  in  the  Trans- 
portation, Law  or  Claim  Departments.  I  believe  the  latter  to  be 
the  most  logical.  The  expense  should  be  about  equal  under  what- 
ever administration,  the  cost  of  up-keep  depending  largely  upon  the 
corporate  policy  toward  the  public. 

I  have  purposely  refrained  from  any  consideration  of  injured 
employees,   in    so    far    as   they    fall    into    the    hands    of    the    general 
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practitioner.  Generally,  however,  I  believe  the  same  policy  should 
govern  in  these  cases  as  in  those  of  injured  passengers.  Where  a 
Medical  Bureau  is  maintained  there  is  no  doubt  much  benefit  would 
result  from  having  experienced  Company  surgeons  for  every 
situation  involving  employes.  Proposed  employers'  liability  laws 
may    definitely   settle   this    matter. 

As  long  as  accidents  happen,  so  long  will  we  have  the  "  doctor 
problem "  to  meet  in  this  work.  Why  not  face  it  honestly  and 
intelligently?  Preaching  the  gospel  of  fair  dealing  and  carefully 
educating  the  profession  to  the  justice  of  our  efforts  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  overcoming  the  petty  annoyances  from  the  general 
practitioner,  and  the  organization  of  a  Medical  Bureau  will  facili- 
tate this. 

President  Bennett  : — The  next  will  be  a  paper  on  "  Ex- 
pert Medical  Testimony,"  by  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Hare  of  the 
Altoona  &  Logan  Valley  Electric  Railway  Company,  Altoona, 
Pennsylvania. 

(d)    EXPERT    MEDICAL    TESTIMONY 

By  Samuel  B.  Hare,  Claim  Agent, 
Altoona  &  Logan  Valley  Electric  Railway  Company,  Altoona,  Pa. 

The  introduction  of  "expert  witnesses  "  at  the  trial  of  personal 
injury  cases,  is  a  matter  of  no  slight  importance.  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  over-rate  the  value  of  the  evidence  given  in  many  difficult 
and  delicate  inquiries  by  medical  men  and  by  persons  learned  and 
experienced  in  various  branches  of  science,  art  and  trade.  But,  as 
it  is  impossible  to  measure  the  integrity  of  any  witness,  and  equally 
so  to  determine  the  amount  of  skill  which  a  person  engaged  in  a 
particular  science,  art  or  trade  may  possess,  the  tribunal  is  under 
the  necessity  of  listening  to  all  such  persons  when  they  present 
themselves  as  witnesses. 

After  making  every  allowance  for  the  natural  bias  which  wit- 
nesses usually  feel  in  favor  of  causes  for  which  they  are  testifying, 
and  giving  a  wide  latitude  for  bona  fide  opinions  which  persons  may 
form  on  subjects  necessarily  depending  much  on  conjecture,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  testimony  is  daily  received  in  our  courts  as 
"  scientific  evidence,"  to  which  it  is  almost  profanation  to  apply 
that  term  as  the  testimony  is  revolting  to  common  sense  and 
inconsistent  with  the  most  common  honesty  on  the  part  of  those 
by  whom  it  is  given.  In  truth,  witnesses  of  this  description  are  apt 
to  presume  largely  on  the  ignorance  of  the  court  and  jury,  with 
respect  to  the  subject  under  examination  and  little  dread  prosecu- 
tion for  perjury. 
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Persons  having  a  specially  acquired  knowledge  or  experience, 
with  regard  to  subjects  presumably  not  within  the  knowledge  of 
ordinary  men,  are  considered  experts  and  the  evidence  of  such  per- 
sons is  admissible  in  all  cases  where,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
court,  such  evidence  is  fairly  calculated  to  aid  the  jury  or  other 
tribunal  of  fact.  However,  this  purpose  and  meaning  is  too  often 
distorted,  until  by  reason  of  the  present  procedure  and  practice  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  at  least,  the  more  important  fact  of 
LIABILITY  is,  in  many  cases,  overshadowed  by  the  lesser  and 
immaterial  matter  of  skill  and  astuteness  of  opposing  counsel  and 
witnesses.  The  reason  for  this  condition  is  the  defect  in  the  law 
relative  to  "  expert  testimony." 

The  power  of  the  courts  to  procure  the  evidence  of  experts  has 
been  greatly  enlarged  by  recent  enactments,  still  these  Acts  of 
Assembly  do  not  authorize  the  exercise  of  that  power  ex  officio, 
but  only  on  application  of  a  party  to  the  action.  Upon  the  trial 
of  the  case,  when  the  experts  are  introduced  as  witnesses,  much 
time  is  lost  in  the  propounding  and  answering  of  hypothetical  ques- 
tions, prepared  by  one  set  of  experts  for  the  simple  purpose  of 
testing  the  credibility  of  an  opposing  expert,  determining  his  de- 
gree of  integrity  and  skill,  and  holding  him  up  to  ridicule.  Herein 
lies  an  apparent  deficiency  in  our  procedure.  It  is  our  firm  con- 
viction that  experts  should  be  selected  by  the  courts  and  not  by 
the  parties  in  interest.  Frequent  cases  have  been  cited  where  the 
over-zealous  expert,  in  his  anxiety  to  serve  his  client  well  and  earn 
the  exorbitant  fee  that  is  usually  charged,  has  testified  in  a  manner 
little  comprehended  by  court,  jury,  counsel,  auditors  and  possibly 
by  the  witness  himself;  unfounded  and  fantastical  statements, 
clothed  in  phraseology  and  technical  terms,  have  stripped  his  testi- 
mony of  all  efficiency.  He  is  working  for  a  purpose  and  loses  sight 
of  the  important  feature  that  his  evidence  is  "  fairly  calculated  to  aid 
the  jury." 

The  time  is  indeed  ripe  for  particular  efforts  toward  legislative 
enactments  vesting  in  our  courts  the  appointment  of  persons  as 
experts,  possessing  peculiar  skill  whenever  the  subject  matter  of  inquiry- 
is  such  that  inexperienced  persons  are  unlikely  to  prove  capable  of 
forming  a  correct  judgment  upon  it  without  such  assistance.  With 
such  a  procedure  in  operation,  clothing  the  courts  with  the  power 
to  select  at  least  three  (3)  persons  "  skilled  in  the  subject  matter," 
with  authority  to  compel  attendance  at  court,  regulating  a  per  diem 
payment  for  services  rendered,  it  is  altogether  likely  and  highly 
probable  that  the  existing  difference  of  opinion  between  pro- 
fessional men  and  experts  will  be  understood  and  remedied; — 
courts  and  juries  will  be  assisted  in  determining  FACTS,  and  the 
tribunal  as  well  as  the  litigants  will  hear  more  of  "  the  truth,  the 
■whole   truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth." 
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President  Bennett: — A  slight  misunderstanding  between 
your  President  and  Doctor  Moorhead  resulted  in  Doctor  Moor- 
head's  writing  a  paper  upon  the  general  subject  of  the  organ- 
ization and  operation  of  the  Medical  Department  rather  than 
upon  the  special  sub-division  of  the  subject  covering  "  Experr 
Medical  Testimony."  Therefore,  Doctor  Moorhead  has  pre- 
sented a  paper  upon  the  general  subject  and  Mr.  Hare's  dis- 
cussion upon  "  Expert  Medical  Testimony "  will  be  treated 
largely  as  a  separate  paper.  I  will  ask  Mr.  F.  D.  Edmunds, 
Assistant  to  the  General  Attorney  of  the  Interborough  Rapid 
Transit  Company  of  New  York  City  to  read  Dr.  Moorhead's 
paper. 

THE  PLAN  AND  SCOPE  OF  A  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

By  Dr.  John  J.  Moorhead,  Chief  Surgeon, 

Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company  and  The  New  York  Railways 
Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

In  an  accident  case  the  legal  measure  of  damage  is  the  amount 
of  physical  injury  expressed  in  terms  of  total  or  partial  disability, 
it  being  assumed  that  liability  exists.  If  that  be  so,  the  importance 
of  a  proper  physical  examination  is  apparent,  and  the  maintenance 
of  a  Medical  Department  becomes  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  Legal 
and  Claim  Departments  of  an  organization  having  to  do  with  any 
considerable  number  of  accident  cases.  In  the  railways  with  which 
I  am  associated  our  medical  organization  consists  of  a  Chief  Sur- 
geon (one);  examining  surgeons  (four);  hospital  surgeons  (two); 
clerk  (one);  and  visiting  stenographer  (one). 

The  Chief  Surgeon  daily  attends  at  the  office  of  the  Company, 
assigns  all  cases  for  examination  to  the  examining  surgeons,  re- 
ceives their  reports  and  upon  same  makes  written  comments  when 
needed,  or  otherwise  brings  the  important  medical  cases  to  the 
direct  attention  of  the  Claim  Agent  or  others  who  are  in  the  same 
building  and  to  whom  all  reports  are  sent.  He  also  receives  the 
reports  returned  by  the  Hospital  Surgeons  and  when  necessary 
comments  on  same.  He  confers  with  the  Claim  Agent  and  others 
as  to  the  medical  phases  of  certain  cases  from  the  time  the  exam- 
ination is  received  up  to  the  time  of  adjustment,  and  if  necessary 
obtains  re-examinations  by  a  Company  Surgeon  or  a  Specialist. 

If  the  case  goes  into  suit,  and  the  Complaint  or  Bill  of  Par- 
ticulars indicates  a  medical  claim  not  included  in  the  examination 
obtained  in  the  Claim  Department,  then  a  re-examination  is  ob- 
tained in  preparation  for  trial.    Prior  to  trial,  in  some  cases,  con- 
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ference  is  held  with  the  Trial  Attorney  and  a  medical  defense  out- 
lined, the  latter  often  being  written  on  a  set  form  called  "  Medical 
Defense  Suggestions."  In  important  cases  the  Chief  Surgeon  at- 
tends court  to  hear  the  medical  testimony  and  to  suggest  medical 
questions  to  counsel.  We  find  that  the  presence  of  a  Company 
Surgeon  at  court  has  a  large  deterrent  influence  on  a  certain  class 
of  plaintiffs'  physicians  who  would  otherwise  grossly  exaggerate 
or  use  high  sounding  technical  terms  intended  to  magnify  ordinary 
injuries.     He  gives  testimony  when  counsel  thinks  necessary. 

Examining  Surgeons  are  assigned  cases  by  the  Chief  Surgeon 
by  a  "  Surgeon's  Assignment  "  form  and  their  findings  are  written 
in  a  loose-leaf  uniform  pocket  note-book  in  the  presence  of  the 
claimant,  and  three  days  a  week  the  visiting  stenographer  attends 
at  the  office  of  the  examining  surgeon  and  these  findings  are  dic- 
tated and  then  typewritten  and  sent  to  the  Chief  Surgeon's  office. 
The  loose-leaf  notes  are  filed  by  the  examining  surgeon  and 
brought  to  court  in  the  event  of  trial. 

The  examining  surgeons  so  far  as  possible  do  district  work;  but 
more  especially  they  are  assigned  because  of  their  capacity  in  indi- 
vidual types  of  cases.  Some  of  our  men  are  better  equipped  than 
others  in  nervous  cases;  some  excel  in  fractures;  others  do  their 
best  Work  in  examining  cases  of  claimed  brain  injury  or  special 
sense  affections. 

Every  afternoon  except  Saturday  an  examining  surgeon  is  on 
rotation  duty  in  the  surgeon's  examining  room  of  the  Claim  and 
Legal  Department,  to  examine  such  cases  as  present  themselves  by 
arrangement  with  adjusters  or  others. 

The  examining  surgeons  occasionally  examine  claimants  by  direct 
call  on  the  injured;  but  preferably  appointment  is  made  with 
the  attending  physician  or  attorney.  Examining  surgeons  are  cau- 
tioned not  to  remove  fixed  dressings  or  splints  unless  special  con- 
sent has  been  given  and  no  examinations  are  made  in  hospitals 
unless  some  unusual  exigency  exists.  Examining  surgeons  are  not 
allowed  to  treat  the  injured  except  in  an  emergency,  and  no  ex- 
pression   of    opinion   is   permissible. 

Inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  amount  due  tor  medical  services,  but 
the  Company  does  not  guarantee  payment  to  attending  physicians. 
To  do  otherwise  would  lead  to  abuses  of  a  well-known  type,  in  our 
City  at  least;  and  the  test  of  time  has  shown  this  procedure  to  be 
the  best  as  it  enables  the  Company  to  deal  direct  with  the  injured 
and  the  attending  physician  has  no  temptation  to  inflate  his  fee  or 
unduly  pad  the  number  of  visits. 

Hospital  Surgeons  visit  the  various  hospitals  and  dispensaries  in 
their  district  to  learn  the  nature  of  the  injury  and  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  injured,  if  still  under  treatment.  This  data  is  obtained 
from  the  Hospital  office  records;  and  in  certain  cases,  the  hospital 
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doctor  in  charge  is  interviewed.  This  information-request  is  sent 
direct  to  our  hospital  surgeons  from  the  Claim  or  Legal  Depart- 
ment. The  findings  are  sent  to  the  Chief  Surgeon's  office  on  a 
"  Hospital  Record  "  form. 

Our  hospital  surgeons  send  from  time  to  time  additional  reports 
in  important  cases,  and  seek  to  keep  us  informed  as  to  the  medical 
progress  of  given  cases. 

In  addition  to  this  regular  staff  of  surgeons,  there  are  several  who 
are  assigned  in  rush  or  emergency  cases.  When  necessary,  special- 
ists make  supplementary  examinations,  notably  in  case  of  alleged 
eye  or  ear  defects.  We  aim  to  minimize  this  class  of  examinations 
and  very  rarely  indeed  avail  ourselves  of  so-called  "  expert  testi- 
mony/' It  is  my  experience  that  a  prompt,  careful,  courteous, 
thorough  examination  by  a  regular  examining  surgeon  provides  the 
best  basis  for  medical  defense,  and  makes  it  unnecessary  to  employ 
high-priced  experts  who  rarely  have  opportunity  for  a  personal 
physical  examination  of  the  plaintiff. 

In  an  organization  of  this  scope  many  printed  forms  are  needed 
and  these  are  uniformly  on  pink  paper  so  that  they  may  be  readily 
accessible  in  a  file  of  documents.    The  various  forms  in  use  are: 

Hospital  Record  used  to  obtain  the  hospital  data. 

Hospital   Record   Report   used    in    returning   the   hospital    data. 

Surgeon's  Assignment  used  to  notify  an  examining  surgeon  to 
make    an    examination. 

Surgeon's  Report  used  by  the  examining  surgeon  in  reporting 
his  findings. 

Chief  Surgeon's  .  Blank  used  in  writing  medical  comments  on 
cases. 

Medical  Defense  Suggestions  used  by  Chief  Surgeon  in  outlining 
medical    preparations    for   trial. 

Preliminary  Surgeon's  Report  sent  through  the  mail  by  examining 
surgeon  immediately  after  examination.  This  goes  direct  to  the 
Claim  Agent  and  briefly  states  the  diagnosis  and  probable  outcome 
of  the  injury. 

Preliminary  Notification  Report  sent  by  the  examining  surgeon 
in  the  event  of  his  inability  to  obtain  examination  after  a  reason- 
able delay,  generally  arising  from  the  failure  of  the  attending  physi- 
cian or  the  attorney  to  make  an  appointment. 

Doctor's  Card  Record  used  by  the  examining  surgeon  in  stating 
the  name  and  address  of  the  attending  physician  and  his  general 
attitude  in  every  case.  These  cards  go  to  the  filing  cabinet  in  the 
Chief  Surgeon's  office  and  they  are  of  signal  value  in  classifying 
a  certain  brand  of  physicians  who  habitually  appear  in  this  sort 
of  work. 

Since  this  filing  system  has  been  in  vogue  we  have  collected 
nearly  15,000  cards  and  many  physicians  are  thereby  so  well  known 
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in  our  office  that  we  can  anticipate  their  diagnosis  before  hearing 
them  state  it. 

Court  Card  Record  used  by  the  Trial  Attorney  in  naming  the 
physician  who  testified  for  the  plaintiff.  This  card  gives  our  attor- 
ney's estimate  of  this  physician's  honesty  and  capacity  and  it  sup- 
plements  the   record   card  mentioned  above. 

These  cards  are  in  daily  use  and  the  clerk  in  the  Medical  De- 
partment is  able  to  give  valuable  information  by  telephone  when 
a  physician  is  named  in  a  case  that  perhaps  has  already  aroused 
the  suspicion  of  the  Claim  Agent  or  Adjuster. 

The  vast  majority  of  those  making  claims  are  examined,  and  we 
seek  to  have  our  Surgeon  present  as  soon  as  possible.  We  rarely 
accept  the  verbal  or  Written  statement  of  an  attending  physician 
as  a  substitute  for  our  own  examination;  and  we  have  learned  that 
this  insistence  has  paved  the  way  to  prompt  compliance  on  the 
part  of  attending  doctors  who  realize  that  our  action  is  routine  and 
not  intended  as  a  reflection  upon  their  ability  or  honesty.  If  a  long 
period  elapses  between  the  examination  and  the  time  of  trial  we 
seek  to  obtain  a  re-examination  just  prior  to  the  trial  if  there  is  some 
good  reason  for  same;  but  ordinarily  one  examination  is  suffi- 
cient. It  may  appear  to  some  that  this  organization  is  unduly  large 
and  that  the  forms  in  use  are  confusing  and  perhaps  unnecessary. 
The  answer  to  this  is  that  in  the  past  five  years  21,942  surgeons' 
reports  passed  through  the  Chief  Surgeon's  office,  a  yearly  average 
of  4,388.  It  may  also  be  of  interest  to  state  that  our  medical  forms 
have  been  adopted  almost  verbatim  by  the  Chicago  and  Philadelphia 
traction  systems. 

President  Bennett  : —  I  am  sure  that  we  are  very  much 
indebted  to  all  the  gentlemen  who  prepared  these  papers 
and  written  discussions  and  now  the  general  discussion  of  this 
very  important  subject  is  open  to  you  all. 

General  Discussion  of  Subject  No.  1 
Mr.  Rippey  : —  I  notice  on  page  47  of  Mr.  Muir's  excellent 
paper  the  following  words  :  "  If  a  statement  of  facts  is  secured 
by  the  surgeon  and  such  surgeon  is  a  person  of  proper  pro- 
fessional and  moral  standing,  the  testimony  of  the  surgeon  be- 
fore the  jury  would  have  great  weight  and  frequently  will  re- 
lieve the  company  from  liability."  Now  I  presume  under  the 
law  of  Kentucky  that  the  physician  when  called  to  court  would 
be  permitted  by  the  court  to  testify  as  to  either  statements  of  the 
patient  or  whatever  he  found  as  a  result  of  his  examination,  but 
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in  Iowa  we  have  a  statute,  which  we  call  the  "  privileged  com- 
munication statute,"  under  which  a  physician  would  not  be 
permitted  to  either  testify  as  to  the  results  of  his  examination 
or  as  to  any  statements  that  the  injured  party  might  have  made 
if  objection  is  made  to  such  examination  and  it  appears  that  the 
relationship  of  physician  and  patient  exists.  The  only  way  in 
which  such  testimony  could  be  adduced  on  the  trial  would  be 
for  the  plaintiff  to  waive  the  privilege  if  objection  be  made, 
and  in  the  trial  of  a  number  of  cases  I  have  only  known  of  one 
case  where  the  plaintiff  waived  the  privilege. 

Mr.  Muir  : —  In  answer  to  that,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  be- 
lieve the  law  in  our  state  is  practically  the  same  as  the  one  in 
Iowa,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Rippey.  I  presume  that  the  law 
covering  this  matter  is  practically  the  same  everywhere,  the 
same  as  to  the  privileged  communication  as  between  attorney 
and  client  and  between  physician  and  patient.  I  do  not  believe, 
however,  in  fact  I  know  it  is  not  the  case  in  Kentucky,  that 
the  "  privileged  communication  "  goes  to  the  extent  of  holding 
that  the  doctor  can  not  testify  as  to  what  the  patient  said  as 
to  how  the  accident  occurred.  Now,  the  "  privileged  communi- 
cation "  may  cover  as  to  what  was  said  relating  to  the  injury. 
What  I  mean  is  how  the  accident  occurred,  not  so  much  as  to 
what  the  patient  said  about  the  injury  but  as  to  what  he  said 
in  regard  to  how  it  occurred. 

Mr.  Rippey  : —  I  would  add  that  in  construing  this  statute, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa  has  given  it  a  very  liberal  inter- 
pretation so  far  as  the  plaintiff  is  concerned.  It  has  held  in  a 
great  many  cases,  especially  in  one  against  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  Railroad,  where  the  company  sent  a  physician  to  ex- 
amine the  patient,  that  the  physician  came  within  the  terms  of 
the  statute  and  would  not  be  permitted  to  testify  to  the  facts  he 
learned  or  the  statements  made,  objection  to  such  testimony 
having  been  interposed  by  the  plaintiff's  attorneys. 

Mr.  Sm,ith  : —  May  I  ask  what  in  your  experience  has  been 
the  effect  on  the  jury,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  when  a  physician 
is  offered  and  the  plaintiff's  attorneys  refuse  to  waive  their 
rights  ? 

Mr.  Rippey  :—  It  has  had  very  little  effect  on  the  jury. 
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Mr.  Smith  : —  There  has  been  some  effect  in  my  cases. 

Mr.  Walsh  : —  Of  course,  we  have  that  same  rule  of  evi- 
dence in  Missouri.  Our  Company  has  a  Medical  Director 
whose  office  adjoins  that  of  the  Claim  Department.  Our 
Medical  Director  has  several  assistants  and  we  try  to  have 
one  or  two  physicians  in  attendance  all  the  time.  In  addition 
to  that  we  have  throughout  the  city  quite  a  number  of 
physicians  who  are  affiliated  with  our  Medical  Department, 
and  when  an  account  of  an  accident  is  telephoned  to  our 
central  operator,  our  Medical  Director  is  always  notified, 
that  is  if  the  accident  be  serious  and  a  physician  who  is  near 
the  scene  of  the  accident  is  immediately  called  by  the 
Medical  Director.  Our  conductors  and  motormen  are  all 
instructed,  in  the  event  of  an  accident,  to  get  the  injured 
person  to  the  nearest  physician  irrespective  of  whether 
the  latter  be  one  of  the  men  affiliated  with  our  Claim 
Department  or  a  physician  in  general  practice.  We  endeavor 
to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  the  employees  that  their  principal 
concern  is  for  the  welfare  of  the  injured  party.  In  case  medical 
attention  is  necessitated  immediately,  the  injured  person  is 
taken  to  the  nearest  physician  or  to  a  drug  store  and  a  tele- 
phone call  is  made  to  the  central  operator  for  a  physician  or 
an  ambulance. 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  evidence,  when  one  of  our 
physicians,  who  has  examined  the  patient,  is  offered  in  court, 
his  testimony  can  be  ruled  out,  of  course,  by  the  objection  of 
plaintiff  if  the  latter  has  been  treated  by  the  physician.  We 
have  had  that  happen ;  but  generally  our  physicians  are  allowed 
to  testify  and  their  evidence  is  given  just  as  much  weight  as 
the  jury  see  fit  to  accord  it.  I  have  found  in  my  own  individ- 
ual practice  that  if  I  had  any  reason  to  think  that  our 
physician  would  not  be  allowed  to  testify,  even  though  his 
evidence  would  not  be  worth  anything  in  my  opinion,  we  have 
always  offered  it,  and  while  we  can  make  no  comment  on  it, 
the  fact  of  offering  it  to  the  jury  has  frequently  been  very 
beneficial  to  us.  This  has  been  the  effect  especially  in  cases 
where,  after  the  plaintiff  has  detailed  a  series  of  injuries  and 
has  then  failed  to  offer  as  a  witness  the  physician  who  treated 
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him,  we  offer  to  put  on  our  own  physician,  and  his  evidence  is 
refused  or  objected  to  by  the  plaintiff's  attorneys.  When  our 
physician  has  simply  examined  the  patient  with  his  knowledge 
and  consent  he  is,  of  course,  allowed  to  testify  as  to  what 
conditions  he  found. 

One  of  the  papers  made  reference  to  the  matter  of  a  doctor's 
taking  a  statement.  Our  physicians  never  take  any  state- 
ments from  the  injured  persons,  other  than  verbal  state- 
ments. In  many  instances,  especially  in  cases  of  serious 
accidents,  if  our  doctor  is  near  the  scene,  one  of  our  claim 
agents  is  sent  with  the  physician  to  the  place  where  the  acci- 
dent occurred,  and  if  the  patient  is  in  condition  at  that  time 
to  give  a  statement,  it  is  taken. 

Even  after  the  injured  person  is  taken  home  and  cared  for, 
the  Claim  Agent  goes  to  see  him  to  ascertain  his  condition. 
If  he  is  not  able  then  to  make  a  statement  the  Claim  Agent  is 
sent  back  at  a  later  day  and  keeps  in  touch  with  him  until 
the  time  comes  when  there  is  no  question  about  the  injured 
person's  ability  to  make  a  statement.  The  Claim  Agent  then 
obtains  a  statement,  signed  by  the  patient,  if  possible.  So  that 
when  the  case  comes  up  in  court,  if  the  question  arises  as  to 
how  that  statement  was  taken,  we  are  in  a  position  to  say 
that  it  was  taken  at  a  time  when  the  plaintiff  was  in  a  con- 
dition to  make  a  reliable  statement.  Our  physicians  however 
never  get  a  written  statement  from  the  person  injured. 

Expert  testimony  has  often  caused  complications  in  the  trial 
of  these  cases.  We  sometimes  handle  such  cases  in  St.  Louis 
in  this  way.  In  a  stubborn  case,  which  has  caused  us  con- 
siderable trouble,  if  our  physicians  have  already  made  exami- 
nations and  explained  to  us  the  actual  conditions  as  they  see 
them  and  if  an  entirely  different  condition  is  claimed  by  the 
plaintiff,  his  physician  and  his  lawyer,  we  go  to  the  court  and 
ask  that  some  surgeon  be  appointed  to  make  an  examination. 
It  often  happens  that  the  attorneys  among  themselves  will 
agree  upon  the  physician  who  is  to  make  the  examination,  and 
that  when  the  appointment  is  to  be  made  the  court  accedes  to 
the  wishes  of  the  attorneys,  although  at  times  an  appoint- 
ment is  made  irrespective  of  their  desires.    The  physician  who 
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makes  the  examination  is  practically  an  officer  of  the  Court 
and  his  testimony  is  frequently  uncontradicted  by  either  side. 
In  many  instances,  if  not  in  every  case,  after  an  examination 
of  that  kind  has  been  made  and  the  findings  presented  to  the 
Court  we  have  found  that  we  have  been  greatly  benefited  by 
it.  This  procedure  seems  to  us  to  be  the  solution  of  many 
cases,  which  have  been  difficult  to  handle  because  of  the  intro- 
duction of  expert  testimony. 

Mr.  Hare  : —  I  might  say  that  we  follow  the  same  plan  of 
asking  the  Court  to  appoint  three  physicians  to  make  an 
examination.  I  have  in  mind  however  one  case  where  such  an 
examination  was  made  at  our  request  but  the  plaintiff  had 
employed  an  expert  physician  to  take  up  his  side  of  the  case 
at  the  exorbitant  price  of  three  hundred  dollars  per  day. 
That  physician's  testimony  was  exactly  opposite  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  three  physicians.  In  consequence,  a  verdict  of 
thirty-three  hundred  dollars  was  brought  against  us.  It  seems 
to  me  advisable  to  remove  that  three-hundred-dollar- a-day 
man,  although  at  present  we  seem  to  have  no  means  of 
doing  it. 

Mr.  Donnelly  : —  I  believe  that  our  attorney  friends  are 
right  in  a  good  many  ways,  but  they  put  too  much  stress  on 
professional  courtesy.  If  all  judges  were  unbiased  in  their 
decisions  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  experts  ap- 
pointed by  them,  but  I  believe  the  Claim  Agent  is  the  man  who 
should  pick  the  expert,  and  not  the  judge,  to  make  the 
appointment. 

Mr.  Braun  : —  Doctor  Holtz  speaks  of  paying  the  attending 
physicians  a  reasonable  fee  for  attending  a  patient;  is  that 
fee  fixed  or  is  it  determined  in  each  case  by  the  Medical  or 
Claim  Department? 

Dr.  Holtz  : —  By  necessity  it  is  impossible  for  several 
reasons  to  definitely  fix  an  emergency  fee  for  accident  cases. 
In  the  first  place,  one  doctor  might  not  ordinarily  charge  as 
much  for  surgical  attention  in  a  certain  case  as  another  doctor 
of  a  little  higher  class  in  another  part  of  the  city;  then  the 
injury  might  be  different,  say,  not  enough  to  warrant  any- 
thing  more    than    a    nominal    charge.      The    amount    of    the 
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emergency  fees  should  depend  on  the  seriousness  ofHhe  acci- 
dent and  the  extent  of  the  professional  services,  as  shown  on 
the  reports  received.  Frequently  when  an  accident  occurs 
near  the  office  of  one  of  our  physicians,  the  injured  person  is 
carried  to  the  doctor's  office,  and  often  after  the  latter  has 
given  proper  attention  to  the  patient's  injuries,  it  is  necessary 
for  him  to  take  the  injured  person  to  the  latter's  home,  this 
often  necessitating  an  automobile  ride  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  city.  In  such  a  case  we  would  be  willing  to  compensate 
the  physician  more  than  for  an  ordinary  case  even  though  the 
real  professional  services  were  just  about  the  same.  There 
are  therefore  a  great  many  circumstances  involved  in  every 
case,  which  make  it  impossible  to  determine  upon  a  fixed  fee. 
Most  of  our  "  first  attention  "  fees,  I  might  say,  are  not  more 
than  five  dollars,  many  of  them  being  under  that  amount. 
Only  in  very  serious  cases  do  we  recognize  an  emergency  fee 
of  over  five  dollars. 

Mr.  Carson  : —  I  believe  that  in  our  part  of  the  country  there 
is  no  question  about  the  admissibility  of  the  testimony  of  the 
doctor  who  makes  the  examination;  even  though  he  be 
employed  by  the  company,  I  think  that  according  to  law  his 
testimony  cannot  be  excluded.  He  goes  to  the  patient  as  a 
representative  of  the  company,  not  to  treat  the  patient  but  to 
examine  him.  With  that  in  view  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  testify  as  any  other  witness,  even  as  to  what  the 
patient  or  claimant  said  at  the  time  of  the  examination.  Of 
course,  if  he  were  the  physician  of  the  injured  person  instead 
of  the  examining  surgeon  for  the  Company,  the  situation 
would  be  altered. 

Mr.  Waring: — As  to  the  question  of  whether  it  is  per- 
missible for  the  physician  to  testify  in  regard  to  the  result 
of  his  examination,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Carson, 
so  far  as  our  practice  in  Tennessee  goes.  Ordinarily  a 
physician  who  is  treating  the  patient  is  allowed,  under  the 
practice  in  Tennessee,  to  testify  as  to  the  symptoms  given  him 
by  the  patient,  and  likewise  to  give  his  opinion  based  thereon, 
but  our  court  has  drawn  a  distinction  between  the  regular 
attending  physician  of  the  patient,  and  the  expert  called  in  by 
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the  patient  for  the  purpose  of  testifying.  We  are  always 
enabled  to  prevent  the  expert  from  giving  the  symptoms 
narrated  to  him  by  the  patient,  upon  the  ground  that  he  was 
not  called  to  ascertain  the  patient's  symptoms  for  the  purpose 
of  treating  the  patient,  but  was  only  called  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  patient's  symptoms  in  order  to  be  in  a 
position  to  testify  in  the  litigation. 

We  have  never  experienced  any  trouble  in  getting  before  a 
jury  the  evidence  as  to  the  result  of  our  physician's  exami- 
nation. However  I  have  never  seen  an  attempt  made  to  get 
to  the  jury  the  description  of  the  accident  as  given  by  the 
injured  person  to  the  physician.  It  is  certainly,  with  us,  always 
permissible  for  the  physician  sent  by  the  Company  to  make 
the  examination,  to  give  to  the  jury  the  result  of  his 
examination. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  I  would  like  to  make  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  practical  effect  of  the  "  piling-up  "  of  expert  medical 
evidence  in  the  ordinary  damage  suit.  Of  course,  I  am  not 
referring  to  the  exceptional  case,  but,  in  my  experience,  I  have 
found  that  whenever  an  attempt  is  made  to  offer  a  mass  of 
expert  medical  evidence  for  the  defendant,  and  the  plaintiff 
in  addition  offers  the  testimony  of  his  experts,  usually  the 
result  is  that  the  jury  believe  the  injuries  to  be  far  greater 
than  they  really  are  and  they  bring  in  a  verdict  for  much 
greater  damages  than  they  would,  had  the  medical  evidence 
been  omitted. 

President  Bennett: — Mr.  Waring,  in  all  due  respect  to 
the  question,  I  would  say  that  we  will  later  have  a  discussion 
on  the  subject  of  expert  testimony,  and  I  wish  you  would 
reserve  your  question  for  that  time. 

Mr.  Walsh  : —  I  would  like  to  say  that  our  courts  have 
held  that  a  statement  made  to  a  physician  not  concerning  the 
injuries,  and  not  elicited  by  the  inquiry  of  the  physician  for 
purposes  of  treatment,  but  an  explanatory  statement  as  to  how 
the  accident  happened,  and  what  the  physical  processes  of  it 
were,  is  admissible,  even  over  the  objection  of  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Braun  : —  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  get  a  vote  here, 
either  rising  or  otherwise,  showing  how  many  companies  have 
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a  regular  staff  of  surgeons,  and  how  many  companies  have 
not.    I  would  like  to  have  that  comparison. 

President  Bennett  : —  I  would  like  to  ask  those,  whose 
companies  have  a  staff  of  regularly  employed  surgeons,  to 
rise  in  order  that  they  may  be  counted.  I  find  that  there  are 
thirty-two  of  the  companies  represented  here  which  have  a 
staff  of  regularly  employed  surgeons. 

Mr.  Donnelly  : —  I  think  this  vote  should  represent  those 
who  have  regularly  employed  surgeons  on  a  yearly  salary.  I 
employ  a  number  of  surgeons  in  each  town  whom  I  pay  for 
each  call  on  an  injured  party;  but  I  employ  no  salaried 
physicians.  The  physicians'  names  are  published  on  lists  so 
that  our  motormen,  conductors  and  division  superintendents 
know  upon  whom  to  call  in  case  of  an  accident. 

President  Bennett: — We  will  take  that  vote  over  again. 
Those  who  have  a  regularly  employed  staff  of  surgeons  on  a 
regular  yearly  salary,  please  rise.  Only  one  delegate  of  each 
Company  represented  here  should  vote. 

(Twenty-one  delegates  voted  in  the  affirmative.) 

First  Vice-President  Avant  : —  I  feel  more  like  consulting 
a  physician  than  I  do  offering  any  defence  in  their  behalf,  but 
from  the  remarks  made  I  am  afraid  that  our  friends  will  not 
have  a  square  deal  in  this  count;  not  that  any  one  is  going  to 
stuff  the  ballot  box  or  permit  any  fraud,  but  the  doctors  are 
not  going  to  be  recognized  as  they  should. 

We  have  had  some  excellent  papers  covering  three  phases 
of  the  medical  part  of  our  Association,  and  we  find  that  Mr. 
Harrison  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  takes  his  doctor  to  his  home, 
instills  confidence  in  him,  and  feels  as  if  he  were  the  part  and 
parcel  of  our  Association.  We  also  listened  to  a  learned 
written  discussion  from  one  of  the  physicians  of  Pittsburgh, 
who  has  made  it  plain  that  the  doctor  is  necessary,  and  also 
pointed  out  to  us  some  of  the  modes  of  compensation.  We 
have  also  heard  from  Mr.  Edmunds  of  New  York  as  to 
methods  used  in  combating  the  forces  of  the  ambulance 
chasing  dootors,  but  we  all  seem  to  employ  them,  and  I  pre- 
sume the  servant  is  worthy,  of  hire  and  is  paid  accordingly. 
It  looks  to  me  as  if  we  should  count  the  companies  employing 
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doctors  in  any  capacity  and  not  confine  it  to  those  on  a  yearly 
salary;  in  other  words,  if  we  disclose  anything  by  this  vote  it 
should  be  on  a  basis  numbering  each  representative  using 
physicians  in  any  capacity.  When  we  have  done  so,  I  feel 
quite  sure  that  the  majority  will  be  on  the  side  of  the 
physician,  but  in  no  instance  do  I  approve  of  the  physician 
taking  part  in  settlement. 

Mr.  Braun  : —  I  take  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Avant's  re- 
marks are  brought  about  because  of  a  misunderstanding.  The 
physicians  who  get  merely  a  compensation  for  each  case  and 
are  not  regularly  salaried  would  not  enter  into  our  discussion 
at  all.  It  is  immaterial  whether  a  man  receives  an  annual 
salary  or  is  paid  a  fee  at  so  much  per  call ;  I  consider  him  the 
company's  physician.  What  I  wish  to  find  out  is  how  many 
companies  have  regular  surgeons  or  physicians  employed 
under  special  arrangements,  whether  by  fee,  pass  or  yearly 
compensation ;  also  how  many  companies  have  monthly  ar- 
rangements with  the  physicians,  or  have  arrangements  with 
the  medical  associations  in  the  different  towns. 

There  are  medical  societies  in  many  towns,  which  have,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  endeavored  to  make  arrangements  with 
the  corporations  to  call  their  physicians,  and  consequently 
it  would  make  no  difference  who  was  called.  They  have 
a  sort  of  a  sliding  scale  by  which  each  man  is  paid  when  he 
makes  the  call.  Now,  that  of  course,  I  would  not  consider 
as  regular  employment.  I  take  it  for  granted  there  are  some 
companies  which  have  no  definite  surgeon. 

From  my  experience  I  would  rather  have  four  lawyers 
against  me  than  one  doctor  as  the  latter  can  do  so  much  more 
harm.     We  use  very  little  expert  medical  testimony. 

Mr.  Beck  : — We  have  in  our  employ  some  five  thousand  men 
but  our  Company  has  no  surgeon.  My  direction  to  the  motor- 
man  and  conductor  is  to  call  in  the  nearest  doctor.  That  motor- 
man  or  conductor  is  what  is  known  in  law  as  the  "  agent  by 
necessity  "  for  the  injured  man.  The  doctor  that  is  called 
remains  the  doctor  of  the  injured  man.  He  is  also  told  to  com- 
municate with  the  Claim  Agent  and  the  matter  is  then  between 
that  doctor  and  the  Claim  Agent.    Frequently  we  call  in  a  sur- 
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geon  for  consultation  and  for  that  purpose  we  engage  the  ablest 
surgeon  to  be  had.  We  do  this  only  after  we  have  made  known 
to  the  injured  person  or  his  solicitor  our  desire  to  have  an 
examination  made  on  our  behalf  and  only  on  condition  that 
the  injured  person  consents  to  the  same  as  he  usually  does. 

There  are  certain  legal  restrictions  in  regard  to  expert  testi- 
mony in  our  province,  one  of  them  being  that  the  number  is 
limited  to  three  on  a  side.  We  rarely,  however,  engage  even 
three,  for,  as  has  been  remarked  here,  our  experience  has  been 
that  expert  testimony  tends  to  make  the  injury  seem  more 
serious  to  the  jurors  and  as  a  result  a  very  unfavorable  verdict 
is  often  rendered. 

Mr.  Handlon  : —  I  should  like  to  ascertain  what  proportion 
of  all  companies  represented  here  designate  surgeons  to  whom 
injured  persons  should  be  taken;  and  also  what  proportion 
of  all  companies  here  represented  have  no  regular  surgeons 
but  merely  instruct  their  employees  to  call  upon  the  nearest 
surgeon  ? 

President  Bennett: — The  first  phase  of  that  question  has 
been  answered,  Mr.  Handlon,  by  twenty-one.  Twenty-one 
companies  have  regularly  salaried  physicians. 

The  second  question  is,  how  many  companies  present  have 
specified  physicians  to  whom  they  send  injured  persons  or  send 
the  physician  to  in  case  of  accident;  and  how  many  companies 
have  special  men  that  look  after  their  injured  cases  that  they 
send  the  injured  party  to  or  send  the  physician  to?  Those 
rise  please. 

(A  rising  vote  being  taken,  twenty-three  representatives  of 
member  companies  voted  in  the  affirmative.) 

President  Bennett  :— Will  the  delegates  now  rise  who 
represent  those  companies  which  allow  those  injured  to  go 
wherever  they  please,  to  whomever  they  please,  and  without 
any  expense  being  entailed,  as  I  understand,  by  the  Company, 
that  is  they  simply  rely  upon  a  physician  who  has  charge  of  the 
case. 

Mr.  Handlon  : —  I  think  there  are  companies  who  pay  all 
reasonable  surgical  bills  of  any  passenger  injured,  regardless 
of  the  question  of  liability. 
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President  Bennett  : —  Now  the  question.  How  many  de- 
pend indiscriminately  on  physicians  at  large  for  the  treatment 
of  injured  persons? 

(A  rising  vote  being  taken  two  members  voted  in  the 
affirmative.) 

Mr.  Beck  : —  We  have  no  man,  no  surgeon  who  can  go  on 
the  witness  stand  and  answer  yes  to  the  question,  "Are  you 
the  Company's  surgeon?" 

There  is  one  surgeon  I  prefer,  but  we  have  no  definite 
agreement  with  him. 

Mr.  Rippey  : —  The  Des  Moines  City  Railway  Company  em- 
ploys no  regular  surgeon.  If  we  want  a  doctor  to  visit  the 
patient,  we  send  one.  If  we  don't  care  to  have  an  examination 
made  by  a  doctor  sent  by  us,  we  have  an  examination  turned  in 
by  the  plaintiff's  doctor  on  blanks  furnished  by  us. 

Mr.  Walsh  : —  I  wish  to  make  the  suggestion  that  before  we 
adjourn,  we  have  a  count  taken  to  ascertain  the  number  in 
attendance  this  first  day. 

Mr.  Rippey  : —  I  think  there  is  one  important  matter  that 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Convention.  I  would 
like  to  have  an  expression  from  the  members  on  the  question 
of  whether  it  is  advisable,  in  case  of  a  personal  injury,  to 
have  the  physician  examine  the  injured  person,  or  is  it  prefer- 
able to  have  the  Claim  Agent  see  the  person  ?  My  own  opinion 
is  that  if  the  injury  appears  serious,  the  claim  agent 
and  a  reputable  physician  should  both  visit  the  injured  person 
promptly. 

Mr.  Handlon  : — That  question  was  covered  in  the  Question 
Box. 

President  Bennett  : —  Before  we  adjourn,  I  would  like  to 
announce  the  number  present  at  this  first  session,  sixty-six 
delegates  having  been  registered  at  this  meeting,  a  larger  num- 
ber than  has  ever  attended  the  first  session  of  any  of  our 
conventions. 

(On  motion  made  and  seconded  the  meeting  adjourned.) 


TUESDAY  SESSION. 

October  8,   191 2. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Bennett  at 
9:30  o'clock. 

President  Bennett  : —  The  first  paper  this  morning  is  on 
the  question  of  "  What  Influence  Can  the  Claim  Department 
Exert  in  the  Prevention  of  Accidents  ?  " 

I  will  call  first  upon  Mr.  E.  C.  Carpenter,  one  of  our 
Ex-presidents  who  is  General  Manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  & 
Butler  Street  Railway  Company,  Butler,  Pa.,  who  will  read  the 
discussion  upon  what  should  be  Mr.  Rausch's  paper  on 
"  What  Influence  Can  the  Claim  Department  Exert  in  the 
Prevention  of  Accidents  —  With  the  Management?" 

SUBJECT  No.  2. 

WHAT    INFLUENCE    CAN    THE     CLAIM    DEPARTMENT 
EXERT  IN  THE  PREVENTION  OF  ACCIDENTS? 

(a)    WITH  THE  MANAGEMENT 

Written  Discussion 

By   E.   C.   Carpenter,   General  Manager, 

Pittsburgh   &   Butler   Street   Railway   Co.,    Butler,    Pa. 

When  your  President  first  communicated  with  the  writer,  asking 
for  a  paper  upon  this  subject,  I  tried  to  respectfully  decline  and 
offered  the  suggestion  that  he  have  the  manager  of  one  of  the 
larger  companies  treat  this  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
management.  In  this  way  I  hoped  to  have  this  subject  viewed  from 
its  numerous  angles. 

When  I  received  his  next  communication,  strenuously  insisting 
upon  my  taking  the  subject,  and  placing  a  limit  of  five  minutes 
upon  the  paper,  I  concluded  your  worthy  President  had  one  of  two 
things  in  mind.  Either  he  felt  that  the  time  allotted  was  ample  in 
which  to  outline  the  amount  of  influence  the  average  Claim  Agent 
ought  to  exert  with  the  management,  or,  basing  his  opinion  upon 
what  to  the  writer  has  been  a  most  pleasant  acquaintance  with 
your  President,  he  was  able  to  determine  with  reasonable  accuracy 
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the  capabilities  of  the  writer,  and  without  embarrassment,  he  could 
make  this  liberal  allowance  of  time. 

This  subject  assumes  that  there  does  exist  within  the  Claim  De- 
partment an  influence  for  the  prevention  of  accidents,  which,  if 
properly  exercised,  can  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  manage- 
ment in  such  way  as  to  accomplish  good  results  in  their  prevention. 

As  to  what  influence  can  be  exerted  along  these  lines  is  clearly 
up  to  the  individual  Claim  Agent  and  his  Manager.  That  all  broad- 
minded  Managers  will  welcome  any  and  all  good,  practical  sug- 
gestions from  their  Claim  Agents  should  go  without  saying.  How- 
ever, before  any  suggestion  is  offered  it  is  well  to  think  seriously 
about  it;  subject  it  to  every  sort  of  test  of  which  you  can  conceive; 
look  at  it  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  your  own  department 
but  from  other  departments  as  well;  in  your  own  mind  try  out  the 
idea  before  offering  the  suggestion  and  if  it  stands  the  test,  bring 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  management,  where  it  can  be  digested  by 
the  heads  of  the  various  departments,  each  seeking  its  weak  points; 
then,  if  the  suggestion  is  really  practical  and  worthy  of  adoption, 
it  will  come  through  this  crucible  stripped  of  its  objectionable 
features,  if  any,  and  will  stand  out  in  its  nakedness  ready  for 
results. 

It  is  difficult  to  divorce  the  work  of  the  Claim  Department  from 
other  departments.  Its  work  is  of  such  character  in  the  handling 
of  accident  cases  that  it  necessarily  reaches  into  every  department 
of  the  service. 

To  thoroughly,  honestly  and  fearlessly  investigate  accident  cases, 
developing  the  facts  without  fear  or  favor  in  order  that  the  real 
causes  of  accidents  may  be  known;  laying  aside  personal  feeling 
even  though  a  friend  may  be  involved ;  fixing  the  responsibility  where 
it  properly  belongs  so  as  to  enable  the  Company  to  have  a  correct 
report ;  these  things  will  show  to  any  management  that  such  a  Claim 
Department  is  worthy  of  confidence  and  the  influence  of  the  Claim 
Department  will  be  felt  accordingly. 

When  real  causes  of  accidents  are  made  known  by  prompt  and 
proper  investigation,  the  Company  may  then  benefit  by  the  informa- 
tion and  look  to  the  prevention  of  like  cases. 

Every  department  should  welcome  the  Claim  Department  and  aid 
in  every  way  proper  investigation  of  all  matters  pertaining  to 
accidents. 

There  is  much  difference  between  an  employee  of  the  Claim 
Department  who  frequently  runs  in  and  out  reporting  trivial  matters, 
thus  consuming  his  own  valuable  time  as  well  as  that  of  his  superior, 
who  may  be  engaged  with  far  more  important  matters,  and  the 
employee  who  discusses  a  case  only  after  he  has  studied  and  digested 
it,  seeking  what  is  needed  to  determine  the  questions  involved  and 
making  the  proper  investigation  bearing  upon  these  questions.     The 
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latter,  when  his  evidence  has  been  gathered  from  which  correct  con- 
clusions may  be  deduced,  makes  a  succinct  report  so  that  the 
management  receives  the  basis  of  his  conclusions  with  a  feeling 
that  they  can  rely  upon  the  report.  Such  a  Claim  Agent  is  really 
valuable  and  will  exert  much  influence  with  the  management  in 
determining  the  way  in  which  cases  are  to  be  handled  as  well  as 
in  questions  affecting  matters  outside  the  Claim  Department.  In 
other  words,  by  showing  correct  results  in  your  own  department,  from 
the  thoroughness  of  your  work,  the  management  will  know  whether 
or  not  you  are  worthy  of  its  confidence  and  whether  or  not  your 
judgment  can  be  trusted  in  matters  in  which  your  opinion  is  sought. 

The  door  of  opportunity  opens  more  widely  to  the  Claim  Depart- 
ment employees  than  to  the  employees  of  most  other  departments. 
If  you  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  laid  a  broad  foundation 
upon  which  to  build,  then  the  avenues  into  which  claim  work  will 
lead  you  will  be  many  and  satisfactory,  provided  you  are  in  love 
with  your  work. 

The  time  was  when  he  was  considered  the  best  Claim  Agent  who 
could  go  out  and  by  bluff  .and  bluster,  fair  means  or  foul,  pay  a 
*mall  sum  for  a  serious  injury,  afterward  reporting  what  to  him 
had  been  the  accomplishment  of  a  smart  trick. 

To  this  oractice  the  attention  of  the  courts  has  been  called  years 
ago,  and  usually  proper  redress  has  been  accorded.  Smart,  sharp 
practice  is  found  out  sooner  or  later  and  you  make  enemies  and  not 
friends  for  your  Company.  Sooner  or  later  you  will  reap  the  harvest 
as  you  have   sown  the  seed. 

Electric  lines  have  inherited  much  of  the  prejudice  heretofore 
engendered  by  the  policy  of  steam  railroads.  The  general  public  is 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  electric  railways  are  not  of  the  same  class 
and  are  more  willing  to  meet  and  treat  with  claimants  upon  a 
reasonable  basis  of  settlement.  Claim  Departments  of  electric  lines 
are  not  organized  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the  individual  but 
by  fair  frank  methods  they  will  deal  with  claimants  and  be  governed 
by  the    facts   of   each   case. 

A  Claim  Department  which  works  in  harmony  with  the  policy  of 
its  Company,  seeking  true  causes  of  accidents  so  that  the  remedy 
may  be  applied,  making  friends  by  fair  dealing,  thus  bringing  the 
people  in  closer  touch  with  the  Company,  this  Claim  Department 
will  exert  an  influence  with  its  management  and  proper  credit  will 
be  given. 

President  Bennett  : —  Mr.  Dixon  will  now  read  his  paper 
on  the  question  of  the  influence  the  Claim  Department  can 
exert  with  the  Operating  Department. 
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(b)   WITH   THE    TRANSPORTATION   DEPARTMENT 

By  Alves   Dixon,   Claim  Agent, 
El  Paso  Electric  Railway  Co.,  El  Paso,  Texas 

To  answer  all  phases  of  the  question  of  what  influence  the 
Claim  Department  can  exert  in  the  prevention  of  accidents  a  great 
many  things  must  necessarily  be  taken  into  consideration,  but  in  the 
final  analysis  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  extent  of  the 
influence  of  the  Claim  Department  is  largely  determined  by  the  ability 
of  its  personnel  to  make  suggestions,  pertinent  and  practical,  and  by 
the  attitude  of  the  Management  and  the  Transportation  Department 
in  receiving  the  suggestions  so  made. 

The  Claim  Department  should  make  no  apology  for  advancing 
suggestions.      It    is    a    duty    it    owes    to    its    Company    and    to    itself. 

"A  house  divided  against  itself  connot  stand,"  and  co-operation 
between  the  various  departments  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Company.  The  Claim  and  Transportation  Departments  are  not  the 
only  ones  which  need  to  co-operate;  it  is  just  as  necessary  for  the 
Transportation  Department  to  co-operate  with  the  Maintenance  De- 
partment and  with  the  Power  Plant,  and  all  other  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions of  the  organization  should  work  together  for  the  common 
good. 

Systematic  work  toward  the  prevention  of  accidents  is  a  phase 
of  the  business  which  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  already  it  gives  fair 
promise  of  what  it  will  accomplish  when  it  has  been  more  fully 
developed.  The  results  of  such  work  will  surely  reflect  credit  upon 
the  entire  organization,  but  the  Claim  Department's  influence  toward 
securing  these  results  is  largely  a  matter  of  the  personal  equation. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Claim  Department  will  often 
meet  opposition  in  trying  to  accomplish  anything  at  all  in  the  line 
of  accident  prevention.  In  the  first  place  the  Operating  Department 
will  not  take  kindly  to  many  of  the  plans  suggested  by  the  Claim 
Department  because  the  carrying  out  of  such  plans  often  necessitates 
changes  involving  considerable  expenditures  which  must  be  charged 
to  the  account  of  the  former  department.  In  addition  it  sometimes 
happens  that  when  the  Claim  Department  suggests  changes  in  equip- 
ment, in  operating  conditions,  or  in  the  personal  conduct  of  the 
trainmen,  the  Operating  Department  feels  that  its  province  is  being 
invaded  by  a  department  which  may  know  how  to  ferret  out  testi- 
mony and  to  settle  claims,  but  which  knows  absolutely  nothing  about 
practical   operation. 

This  difficulty  is  the  first  which  must  be  met  and  overcome.  A 
Claim  Agent  who  is  content  to  sit  back  and  settle  claims  and  who 
does  nothing  toward  exterminating  the  canker  sores  from  which 
the  claims  emanate  is  a  Claim  Agent,  pure  and  simple,  and  nothing 
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more;  but  the  Claim  Agent  who  plans  ahead  and  who  realizes  that 
his  Company  can  save  more  money  through  the  prevention  of 
claims  than  through  countless  "  Good  Settlements,"  is  one  who  has 
the  interests  of  his  Company  at  heart  and  who  will,  if  encouraged  in 
the  slightest  degree,  cut  down  his  appropriation  to  a  minimum 
figure.  In  order  that  he  may  be  in  a  position  to  make  practical  sug- 
gestions he  must  fortify  himself  with  practical  knowledge;  he  should 
familiarize  himself  with  equipment  and  with  operating  conditions  at 
least  insofar  as  they  may  affect  in  any  way  his  department.  He 
should  know  a  "  Choke-coil "  from  a  "  Lightning  Arrester,"  and 
should  know  how  to  operate  a  car  from  either  end.  In  other  words, 
he  should  understand  something  of  the  operating  details  of  the 
business  before  he  ventures  forth  from  the  familiar  walls  of  the 
Claim  Department. 

.  It  necessarily  and  logically  follows,  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  department  which  investigates  all  accidents  and  goes  to  the 
very  root  of  them,  to  the  "  Proximate  Cause,"  is  the  depart- 
ment from  which  one  might  reasonably  expect  the  most  pertinent 
suggestions  as  to  how  these  same  accidents  might  be  guarded  against 
in  the  future.  Numerous  tables  and  countless  records  are  ready  to 
the  hand  of  the  Claim  Agent,  and  if  he  can  see  further  than  one 
day  ahead,  he  will  have  many  suggestions  to  make,  some,  at  least, 
of  which  may  be  practical  and  prove  successful  if  carried  out.  Now, 
pregnant  with  these  ideas,  he  collides  full  tilt  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  matter.  How  can  he  place  these  suggestions  before  the 
Management  and  the  Operating  Department  in  a  Way  favorable  to 
their  adoption,  or  at  least  in  such  a  manner  as  will  insure  their 
thorough  and  fair  consideration.  Difficulties  arise  at  this  point  often 
because  the  Operating  Department  questions  the  Claim  Agent's  ability 
to  make  suggestions  and  because  the  proposed  plans  may,  and  prob- 
ably do  call  for  the  immediate  expenditure  of  money  which  must 
be  charged  against  the  Operating  Department.  Failure  to  carry  out 
the  suggestion  means  the  apparent  saving  of  this  amount,  (even  if 
temporary)  and  entails  merely  the  necessity  of  "  Taking  a  Chance," 
in  the  hope  that  the  accident  or  accidents  may  not  be  repeated. 
Moreover  if  they  do  again  occur,  the  claims  arising  therefrom  may 
be  fought  off  indefinitely  and  if  paid  at  all,  the  day  of  reckoning  is 
far  removed. 

It  is  precisely  the  same  idea  in  another  form  which  causes  a  man 
to  postpone  or  to  refuse  to  insure  his  life.  Occasionally  he  evades 
the  Grim  Reaper  until  he  no  longer  fears  his  sweeping  scythe,  but 
what  of  the  man  who  is  mowed  down  in  his  prime  and  leaves 
"Another  Department"  to  bear  the  cost  of  his  shortsightedness? 
Likewise  serious  accidents,  which  might  have  been  prevented  through 
the  expenditure  of  a  comparatively  small  sum,  come  like  a  bolt  of 
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lightning,  and  a  charge  is  made  against  Loss  and  Damage,  or  its 
equivalent,  which  in  all  probability  would  have  paid  for  all  and 
more  of  the  improvements  or  changes  suggested  —  and  still  these  im- 
provements or  changes  are  to  be  made.  The  probability  of  the  same 
accident  is  just  as  great  as  it  was  before.  If  the  black  on  a  roulette 
wheel  wins  twenty  consecutive  times,  it  is  just  as  apt  to  win  again  on 
the  twenty-first  as  is  the  red.  The  laws  of  average  and  chance  are 
immutable,  unless  the  conditions  on  which  those  laws  are  based 
are  themselves  changed. 

For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  co-operation  between  the 
Operating  and  Claim  Departments  it  is  generally  set  forth  as  a 
truism,  that  their  interests  are  identical,  are  one  and  the  same,  but 
to  this  most  worthy  preachment  I  am  forced  to  take  exception. 
There  is  a  fundamental  barrier,  one  which  perhaps  is  not  generally 
realized,  which  prevents  absolute  co-operation  between  the  Operating 
and  Claim  Departments,  and  that  is,  that  insofar  as  their  individual 
records  are  concerned,  one  must  gain  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
Poor  and  inadequate  equipment,  (that  is  poor  and  inadequate  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  Claim  Department)  may  cut  down  or  keep  down 
"  Car  Maintenance,"  but  it  increases  the  "  Loss  and  Damage."  New 
and  improved  equipment  may  cut  down  the  "  Loss  and  Damage," 
but  it  increases  "  Car  Maintenance,"  and  there  you  are.  Of  course  it 
is  more  economical  to  maintain  good  equipment  than  inferior  equip- 
ment, but  the  point  I  have  in  mind  is  that  the  first  cost  of  the  new 
equipment  will,  where  charged  to  maintenance,  increase  the  amount 
of  that  account  to  an  extent  beyond  the  amount  saved  because  of 
more  economical  operation.  A  recent  article  in  the  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post  gives  a  case  so  much  in  point  that  I  believe  in  an  abridged 
form,  it  will  prove  of  interest  to  us  all.  It  has  to  do  with  one, 
Sullivan,  manager  of  a  large  soap  factory;  the  story  requires  no 
introduction,    the    comparisons    will    be    self-evident. 

"  You've  heard  the  old  story  that  figures  can't  lie.  That  isn't 
so.  On  occasion  figures  can  be  the  most  blatant  liars  in  Christen- 
dom. Sullivan  was  given  to  long  and  mysterious  calculations.  He 
was  a  mathematical  romancer ;  he  wrote  fairy  tales  with  figures 
instead  of  with  words.  The  chief  product  of  the  plant  was  laundry 
soap  in  two  or  three  varieties,  but  Sullivan  himself  was  more 
interested  in  a  pink,  medicated  soap  which  he  himself  had  invented. 
It  was  his  hobby  and  he  believed  that  eventually  it  would  make  him 
a  Croesus,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  stockholders  rich  along  with  him; 
but  the  indisputable  fact  stared  him  in  the  face  that  the  pink  soap 
just  at  present  was  costing  far  more  than  it  sold  for.  It  was  up  to 
him  to  bring  down  the  cost  of  making  his  pink,  scented  cakes  and 
to  show  an  immediate  profit  from  Department  B,  in  which  this 
product  was  made.  His  calculations  showed  that  the  cost  of  the 
pink  soap  was  something  like  seven  cents  a  cake ;  to  make  it  profit- 
able he  had  to  get  it  under  four  cents.  All  things  are  possible  to  the 
romancer,  and  this  rather  difficult  problem  in  manufacturing  was 
easy  for  Sullivan.  In  a  nutshell,  the  three  extra  cents  had  to  be 
disposed  of  somehow.     Well,  there  were  three  other  departments  in 
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the  factory — A,  C,  and  D.  All  of  these  made  laundry  "-soap.  So 
Sullivan  charged  one  cent  to  A,  one  cent  to  C,  and  one  to  D. 
Presto !     The  thing  was  done. 

Now  I  want  to  say  that  Sullivan  was  an  honest  man  —  that  is, 
he  had  no  intention  of  wronging  anybody.  So  Department  B  began 
to  show  profits,  and  after  a  while  the  stockholders  were  convinced 
they  had  a  good  thing  in  the  medicated  soap ;  but  Department  A  was 
running  behind,  and  they  decided  to  close  it  out  and  devote  more 
attention  to  the  pink  product.  Sullivan  was  thus  forced  to  readjust 
his  figures,  for  the  three  cents  now  had  to  be  divided  between 
Departments  C  and  D.  Unhappily  the  additional  burden  made  C  and 
D  loom  up  in  forbidding  proportions.  The  cost  of  making  the 
laundry  soap  was  apparently  eating  up  all  the  profits.  Still  Sullivan 
had  faith  in  his  medicated  soap  and  he  hung  on  with  grim  deter- 
mination. Perhaps  he  might  have  pulled  through  after  all  if  the 
directors  had  not  grown  impatient  over  the  unprofitable  laundry 
soap.  They  decided  to  cut  it  down  heavily  and  devoted  themselves 
largely  to  the  pink  cake,  since  it  was  the  only  paying  product  of  the 
plant.  Sullivan  was  in  a  bad  hole.  He  knew  nothing  but  the 
laundry  soap  had  been  holding  up  the  wobbly  pink  ovals.  It  had 
all  been  a  wonderful  fairy  tale ;  but  now  the  house  was  coming 
down  over  his  head.     The  factory  went  broke  in  three  months." 

Gentlemen,  if  they  will  only  give  the  old  laundry  soap  depart- 
ment a  fair  chance  we  will  make  good  even  if  the  pink  soap  de- 
partment has  to  bear  the  burden  which  of  right  it  should  carry, 
and  which  it  frequently  tips  in  our  direction. 

Compared  to  the  Claim  Department,  the  Transportation  or 
Operating  Department  is  an  exact  science.  An  estimate  may  be 
made  a  year  ahead  as  to  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  operating  ex- 
pense that  will  rarely  vary  ten  per  cent.  In  the  Claim  Department, 
however,  one  serious  accident  may  raise  the  estimate  for  Loss  and 
Damage  fifty  or  even  one  hundred  per  cent.  The  Claim  Depart- 
ment may  be  absolved  from  criticism  because  of  the  very  fact  that 
its  work  is  unlike  that  of  any  other  department,  inasmuch  as  no 
absolute  check  can  be  kept  on  its  efficiency;  it  can  be  truthfully 
said  that  the  Claim  Agents  themselves  have  hidden  behind  this  vague 
curtain  and  in  so  doing  have  helped  build  a  wall  which  is  hard  to 
climb  from  either  side.  Operating  efficiency,  however,  is  almost 
exactly  estimated  and  in  endeavoring  to  keep  within  prescribed 
limits  of  wear,  equipment  is  sometimes  kept  in  service  even  when 
it  is  defective  and  may  be  the  cause  of  accidents.  For  instance, 
a  certain  kind  of  wheel  should  be  good  for  so  many  thousand  car 
miles  —  and  every  effort  is  made  to  make  it  turn  out  the  required 
number.  There  may  be  chipped  flanges,  which  increase  the  prob- 
ability of  accident,  but  the  accident  is  only  a  probability  —  is  only 
a  "  Chance."  To  secure  the  requisite  mileage  this  chance  is  taken 
and  the  expenditures  on  account  of  the  accidents  which  some- 
times result  are  charged  to  another  account,'  viz.,  Loss  and  Damage, 
while  the  Maintenance  Charge  remains  low. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  some  companies  the  Claim  Department  is 
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allowed  a  great  deal  of  latitude  in  its  suggestions.  In  the  name  of 
common  sense  why  shouldn't  it  be?  Isn't  it  the  bunghole  through 
which  trickles  and  sometimes  gushes  the  very  life-blood  of  a  com- 
pany into  the  greedy  maws  of  insatiable  shyster  lawyers  and  their 
clients,  worthy  and  unworthy?  "  Latitude  "  is  not  sufficient.  The 
Claim  Department  should  not  be  allowed  latitude.  It  should  be 
encouraged  or  made  to  study  and  to  plan,  to  suggest  and  help 
carry  out  ideas  which  might  have  even  a  tendency  to  remedy  this 
growing  evil,  and  every  plan  and  every  idea  so  suggested  should 
have  a  fair  and  a  generous  hearing. 

An  unfortunate  feature  of  preventive  work  is  the  fact  that  the 
proof  is  to  a  certain  extent  negative  —  we  cannot  prove  positively 
that  certain  improvements  or  changes  will  pay  for  themselves.  To 
some  extent  our  position  is  similar  to  that  of  the  careful  trainman 
who  prevents  accidents  because  of  his  care,  but  owing  to  the  very 
fact  that  the  accident  does  not  occur  the  company  does  not  know 
of  his  good  work  as  a  "  Preventor  "  except  that  if  he  works  suffi- 
ciently long  the  cumulative  effect  of  his  caution  is  apparent.  So 
it  is  with  us.  It  might  take  months  and  even  years  to  prove  the 
efficacy  of  changes  suggested,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances 
before  a  solicitor  can  persuade  anyone  to  accept  his  wares  he  must 
be  able  to  demonstrate  that  the  benefits  will  be  certain,  and  that 
they  will  materialize  within  a  reasonably  short  space  of  time  and 
not  next  year  or  the  year  after. 

There  are,  fortunately,  some  improvements  whose  worth  may  be 
positively  demonstrated.  The  management  'of  my  Company  be- 
lieved that  doors  and  gates  on  all  cars  would  prevent  hundreds  of 
costly  accidents,  and,  to  practically  demonstrate  their  belief,  went 
to  the  expense  of  rebuilding  every  car  on  the  system.  The  result 
is  that  we  have  decreased  step  accidents  from  approximately  37  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  accidents  to  about  5  per  cent  and  the 
saving  amounts  to  something  like  25  per  cent  of  the  amount  charged 
to  Loss  and  Damage.  Figures  such  as  these  must  convince  the 
most  skeptical.  Other  illustrations  such  as  the  use  of  magnetic- 
blow-out  controllers  in  preventing  controller-flashes  might  be  given 
but  would  consume  too  much  space.  We  have  proved  to  our  own 
satisfaction  that  "An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure,"  and  more. 

There  is  still  another  side  to  preventive  work  which  is  of  vast 
importance.  A  plaintiff  who  can  prove  the  slightest  defect  in  equip- 
ment as  a  cause  of  his  accident  is  almost  absolutely  sure  of  a  ver- 
dict. Perfect  equipment  knocks  this  prop  from  under  him,  and  of 
necessity  he  falls  back  on  negligence  and  carelessness  in  operation, 
which,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  a  physical  condition,  is  a  question  of 
fact  for  the  jury,  and  we  have  at  least  a  fighting  chance.  Thus, 
good   equipment  not  only  prevents   accidents   but   it  takes    from  the 
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plaintiff  one  of  his  most  powerful  weapons  should  an  accident 
occur. 

To  get  back  to  our  possible  influence  with  the  Transportation 
Department,  as  I  said  before,  we  travel  separate  roads  though  our 
goal  is  the  same,  and,  as  conditions  now  exist,  it  is  apt  to  strike  the 
average  operating  man  as  a  little  unfair  for  us  to  ask  him  for  ma- 
terial to  make  our  pathway  easier  at  the  expense  of  his  own.  Where 
interests  are  so  divergent  they  cannot  always  be  brought  together, 
and  it  is  to  the  management  that  the  Claim  Department  must  look 
for  assistance.  The  management  does  not  desire  that  one  depart- 
ment should  make  a  good  showing  at  the  expense  of  another.  The 
management  does  desire  that  all  departments  should  make  a  good 
showing,  but  above  all  else,  it  desires  that  the  Company  as  a  whole 
should  make  the  best  possible  showing,  and  when  we  can  convince 
the  management  of  the  merit  of  our  suggestions  it  means  that  there 
will  be  no  delay  in  spending  the  funds  necessary  to  inaugurate  the 
plans  suggested  if  it  is  reasonably  apparent  that  the  expenditure 
will  pay  large  returns  in  money  saved.  It  means  that  the  money 
will  be  spent  immediately,  even  though  it  raises  the  expense  of  one 
department  to  the  benefit  of  another.  "  The  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number "  is  the  keynote. 

Our  trouble  is  that  as  "  Preventors  "  we  are  still  in  our  swaddling- 
clothes  and  have  not  thoroughly  demonstrated  our  ability  to  walk. 
We  must,  through  ability,  make  the  management  take  us  seriously. 
It  seems  paradoxical  that  a  department  which  is  entrusted  with  a 
large  percentage  of  its  Company's  disbursements,  and  upon  whose 
judgment  thousands  of  dollars  are  spent  or  are  not  spent,  should 
have  to  devise  a  means  for  "  Exerting  its  Influence "  towards  the 
saving  of  the  funds  intrusted  to  its  care.  But  as  I  said  before,  we 
are  young,  and  we  must  grow  gradually  if  we  would  remain  strong 
and  healthy,  but  we  must  grow.  I  believe  that  there  are  many 
Claim  Agents  who  have  such  faith  in  some  of  the  ideas  they  have 
formed  that  they  would  gladly  have  charged  to  the  expense  of 
their  departments  the  expense  of  improvements  which  they  feel 
certain  would  ultimately  pay  back  their  cost  with  interest.  Under 
the  present  system  of  classification  of  accounts  this  is  of  course  im- 
possible, but  it  occurs  to  me  that  there  is  room  for  another  classi- 
fication, though  right  here  I  desire  to  disclaim  any  knowledge  of 
bookkeeping  or  accounts,  other  than  as  they  may  apply  to  my  own 
department.  Inasmuch  as  a  charge  for  new  or  perfected  equip- 
ment cannot  be  made  against  "  Loss  and  Damage,"  and  inasmuch 
as  the  equipment  now  in  use  may  be  perfectly  good  from  an  oper- 
ating standpoint,  and  a  change  might  be  entirely  too  insignificant 
for  an  "  Improvement  Requisition,"  why  can't  someone  devise  a 
means  whereby  a  small  percentage  of  the  gross  earnings  might  be 
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set  aside  for  "  Betterments  Calculated  to  Reduce  Loss  and 
Damage?"  Such  an  amount  might  be  one-tenth  or  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  gross  as  necessity  demanded,  but  whatever  the 
amount,  it  would  not  be  charged  against  the  Operating  Department 
and  the  Claim  Department  would  thus  be  assured  of  a  more  en- 
thusiastic and  cordial  co-operation  with  the  Operating  Department 
than  would  be  the  case  if  the  latter  had  to  pay  for  his  assistance 
by  charging  improvements  against  its  own  department.  A  practical 
solution  of  this  problem  might  prove  to  be  the  key  for  unlocking 
the  door  of  real  co-operation  between  the  two  departments,  in  fact 
and  not  in  theory. 

The  third  division  of  the  subject  assigned  me  is:  "What  can  be 
done  to  inculcate  into  the  minds  of  employees  a  strict  adherence 
to  the  '  Golden  Rule '  ? "  I  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  first  two  divisions  that  in  justice  to  those  who  may 
be  forced  to  read  or  hear  this  paper,  I  shall  bring  it  to  a  close  with 
the  statement  that  where  trainmen  are  fully  impressed  with  the 
responsibility  of  their  positions,  and  are  thoroughly  posted  as  to 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  a  dereliction  of  duty,  a  price  to  be  estimated 
not  merely  in  dollars  and  in  cents,  but  in  pain  and  suffering,  in 
human  misery  and  in  woe,  they  are  usually  faithful  to  the  trust 
imposed  in  them.  Tell  them  to  handle  every  passenger  as  they 
themselves  would  be  handled;  to  assist  every  old  man  and  every 
old  woman  as  they  would  want  their  aged  father  or  decrepit  mother 
to  be  assisted;  to  follow  the  same  rules  of  safe  operation  when  they 
see  children  in  the  street  or  near  the  track  as  they  would  observe 
if  the  children  were  their  very  own,  and  when  tbey  are  so  told, 
they  will,  almost  to  a  man,  strive  to  be  better  conductors,  better 
motormen,  a  credit  to  themselves  and  an  asset  to  the  Company 
which  they  represent. 

And  now  in  conclusion,  I  desire  to  make  an  explanation  and  an 
apology.  The  fact  that  the  subject  assigned  me  is  one  of  four 
deemed  important  enough  for  a  paper,  indicates  that  many  Claim 
Departments  are  struggling  for  recognition,  and  I  have  tried  to 
treat  the  subject  from  their  standpoint  —  not  as  a  history  of  my 
own  experience.  The  Company  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent was  one  of  the  very  first  to  put  the  Claim  Department  upon 
a  business  basis,  and  for  several  years  there  has  been  a  cordial 
co-operation  between  the  Management,  the  Transportation  and  the 
Claim  Departments  which  has  demonstrated  beyond  peradventure 
of  a  doubt  the  fact,  not  theory,  that  in  unity  there  is  strength,  and 
that  a  relationship  founded  upon  mutual  consideration  and  regard 
inures  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  and  to  the  everlasting  good 
of  the  Company  as  a  whole. 
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President  Bennett: — Is  Mr.  Josselyn  present?  If  not 
I  will  call  upon  Mr.  Franklin  to  read  Mr.  Josselyn's  paper. 

(c)    WHAT     CAN    BE     DONE     TO     INCULCATE     IN    THE    MINDS    OF    EM- 
PLOYEES   A   STRICT    ADHERENCE    TO    THE    GOLDEN   RULE 

By  B.   S.  Josselyn,  President, 
Portland  Railway,  Light  and  Power  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

The  greatest  force  in  the  world  is  moral  suasion.  History  is 
but  a  compilation  of  the  world's  achievements  backed  and  produced 
by  the  belief  of  the  people  in  some  great  principle.  Peter  the 
Hermit  preached  the  doctrine  of  the  reclamation  of  the  holy  lands 
and  conquered  them  through  the  fervor  of  his  crusaders.  If  we 
are  to  gather  anything  from  this  thought,  it  is  that  great  good  and 
great  success  may  be  attained  in  business  life  through  the  applica- 
tion of  moral  principles.  The  business  world  as  a  whole  would  be 
a  great  deal  better  off  if  it  paid  strict  adherence  to  the  Golden 
Rule  —  for  in  its  application  is  to  be  found  the  element  of  justice 
which  carries  with  it  the  basis  for  the  settlement  of  all  disputes. 

The  investigation  of  an  accident  by  the  Claim  Department  of  a 
railway  system,  determines  the  cause  and  furnishes  the  basis  upon 
which  to  pave  the  way  for  its  prevention  in  the  future,  as  well  as 
to  secure  a  just  settlement.  These  investigations  show  to  what 
extent  accidents  are  caused  by  faulty  equipment,  improper  handling 
of  cars,  lack  of  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  carmen,  or  disre- 
gard of  rules.  Armed  with  this  information,  the  causes  are  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  officials  that  the  proper  remedy  may  be 
applied. 

The  field  of  operation  of  the  Claim  Agent  is  very  wide  and  in- 
volves a  great  deal  more  than  he  is  usually  given  credit  for. 
Through  his  suggestions  and  watchfulness  he  becomes  an  important 
factor  in  the  Company  in  preventing  heavy  losses.  But  above  all 
this  he  is  the  one  man  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  carmen  the  prin- 
ciple of  fair  play  and  safety.  Our  Claim  Agent  is  instructed  not  to 
attempt  evasion  of  liability  for  the  purpose  of  saving  a  few  dollars, 
but  to  investigate  each  accident  carefully  and  determine  honestly 
the  liability  in  each  case.  Where  the  Company  is  at  fault,  settle- 
ment must  be  made  for  the  damage  done  on  just  and  equitable 
terms.  This  leaves  only  two  kinds  of  claims  for  the  Court  to 
settle;  those  in  which  the  Company  is  at  fault  and  exorbitant  de- 
mands are  made,  and  cases  in  which  we  believe  there  is  no  re- 
sponsibility. The  Courts,  when  they  know  the  fairness  of  our 
practise  are  most  likely  to  give  us  fair  treatment  in  return,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  large  majority  of  cases  for  damage  against  the 
Company  being  decided  in  our  favor.     This  proves  to  me  that  the 
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Golden  Rule  is  the  best  means  to  be  used  in  the  settlement  of  any 
litigation,  for  when  it  becomes  known  that  a  company  is  trying 
"  to  do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  they  should  do  unto  you," 
envy,  malice  and  selfishness  in  a  measure  disappear  and  the  case  is 
settled  dispassionately  in  a  manner  that  is  satisfactory  to  all  con- 
cerned. I  believe  our  Company  has  established  an  enviable  position 
in  the  small  amount  of  gross  earnings  set  aside  for  accidents,  which 
should  be  sufficient  proof  of  the  virtue  of  our  methods.  I  would 
unhesitatingly  recommend  the  practice  to  all  who  have  accident 
cases  to  settle  as  the  best  that  can  possibly  be  adopted. 

The  ever-watchful  Claim  Agent  is  a  jewel.  He  scans  the  prop- 
erty over,  no  matter  what  the  construction  may  be  and  for  what 
purpose,  and  he  sizes  it  up  with  a  view  to  applying  the  situation  to 
a  possible  accident.  His  range  of  vision  rests  within  the  orbit  of 
accident  liability.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  Claim  Agent  is  a 
sort  of  scout  upon  the  outer  edge  of  the  army  engaged  in  trans- 
portation, who  takes  into  consideration  the  physical  form  of  the 
property  with  relation  to  his  one  line  of  business.  If  he  is  a  dis- 
cerning sort  of  fellow,  he  is  bound  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  his 
general  officers  by  pointing  out  how  the  liability  may  be  remedied 
and  safety  and  security  won  by  a  change. 

The  relation  of  the  Claim  Agent  to  the  Management  goes  a  great 
deal  further  than  this,  for  in  his  duties  he  comes  in  close  contact 
with  the  public,  and  there  is  not  a  street  car  manager  in  the 
country  to-day  who,  if  he  knows  the  general  feeling  in  his  com- 
munity towards  his  own  property,  can  not  point  out  here  and  there, 
some  unfortunate  situation,  caused  by  an  accident  and  an  improper 
settlement.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  plenty  of  ill-feeling 
where  a  settlement  is  made  upon  more  than  liberal  terms,  but  such 
bitterness  is  purely  that  of  prejudice;  useless  lawsuits  and  cunning 
avoidance  of  just  settlements  have  produced  so  much  bitterness  that 
several  generations  may  pass  before  it  is  wiped  out.  The  Claim 
Agent  who  weighs  the  Company's  gold  against  that  of  the  loss  of 
life  or  limb,  requires  consummate  diplomacy  —  not  for  cutting  the 
amount  down,  but  to  do  justice  and  to  appease  and  satisfy  the  in- 
jured persons.  Few  men  are  blessed  with  that  peculiar  ability 
which  will  satisfy  all  under  such  circumstances. 

It  is  self  evident  that  there  must  be  a  close  co-ordination  between 
the  Claim  Department  and  the  Management  and  the  Transportation 
Officials.  If  the  Claim  Agent  discovers  that  a  great  number  of  acci- 
dents take  place  upon  a  certain  corner,  it  leads  to  the  impression 
that  there  is  a  defect  in  construction  or  maintenanre,  and  frequently 
that  is  the  case.  Under  such  circumstances  the  Claim  Agent  takes 
up  the  matter  with  the  Transportation  Department  and  secures  a 
remedy.     There  is  no  division  of  the  property  where  there  should 
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be  more  unanimity  of  thought  and  action  than  between,  the  Claim 
Department  and  the  Transportation  Officials. 

The  Claim  Department  is  a  department  of  instruction  with  a 
large  mission.  Most  companies  have  talks  on  how  to  prevent  acci- 
dents, and  in  these  talks  the  Claim  Agent  and  the  men  come  in  close 
contact  with  each  other.  It  is  a  spleadid  opportunity  to  convey 
to  the  mind  of  the  carman  his  duties  as  a  transportation  man.  Here 
he  is  told  that  obedience  to  rules  is  a  first  requisite,  or  dire  con- 
sequences ensue,  not  only  to  the  Company  from  the  accident  that 
usually  follows,  but  to  the  platform  man  himself  for  violation  of 
the  rules.  Thus  we  find,  that  not  only  with  the  Management,  but 
with  the  Transportation  Officials,  the  Claim  Agent  is  a  sort  of  right- 
hand  man,  and  his  department  increases  in  influence  as  it  grows  in 
efficiency. 

The  importance  of  the  Claim  Department  is  emphasized  in  the 
percentage  of  gross  earnings  consumed  for  the  payment  of  acci- 
dent claims.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  the  percentage  of  gross 
earnings  for  accidents  has  been  as  high  as  thirteen  with  some  com- 
panies. The  general  run  of  street  car  companies  have  an  expense 
for  claims  running  from  five  to  seven  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings. 
The  Company  with  which  I  am  connected  has  I  believe,  about  the 
lowest  percentage  of  any  of  the  larger  concerns  in  the  country. 
Last  year  it  was  2.65  —  a  trifle  less  than  three  per  cent,  which  I 
believe  compares  favorably  with  that  of  any  other  large  system  in 
the  country.  The  money  involved  in  the  Claim  Department  is 
large  —  I  might  say  ominous  and  it  behooves  street  car  managers 
to  exercise  the  greatest  care  with  reference  to  the  operation  of  this 
department,  for  if  it  consumes  even  five  per  cent  of  the  gross 
earnings,  it  is  a  financial  burden  of  first  importance.  While  this 
feature  is  an  element  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  it  is  by 
no  means  the  most  important,  for  the  perpetuity  of  a  public  utility 
corporation  is  dependent  upon  the  relations  existing  between  the 
corporation  and  the  people  it  serves.  The  public  is  made  up  of 
many  contradictory  elements,  but  I  really  believe  the  major  portion 
seek  only  fair  play.  It  is  true  that  in  many  cases  this  statement 
does  not  seem  to  suit  the  apparent  facts,  yet  after  3rears  of  associa- 
tion and  study  of  this  phase  of  our  work,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
public  is  only  desirous  of  securing  the  application  of  the  Golden 
Rule  in  its  dealings  with  public  utilities.  Therefore,  if  we  are  to 
look  at  it  from  this  point  of  view,  we  must  apply  an  honest  in- 
terpretation and  adjudication  of  accident  claims  to  secure  the  best 
results  for  the  property  as  a  whole.  There  is  more  ire  aroused 
over  an  improper  settlement  of  a  case  than  an  improper  application 
of  fares.  The  rankling  sore  of  an  accident  settlement  will  last  for 
years  and  in  many  cases  will  grow  to  something  of  considerable 
magnitude.     A  tentative  offer  of  arbitration  by  submission  of  all 
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the  facts  to  outside  parties  frequently  brings  a  fair  settlement  and 
the  best  of  feeling  between  the  Company  and  the  claimant. 

Then,  to  draw  a  proper  deduction  from  the  statement  of  my 
belief,  it  is  that  you  must  treat  the  claimant  with  justice,  and  you 
must  be  willing  to  show  in  your  attitude  that  you  are  seeking  to  do 
just  what  you  would  have  done  to  you,  if  you  were  in  the  other 
fellow's  shoes. 

President  Bennett  : —  The  next  will  be  a  written  discussion 
by  Mr.  F.  J.  Whitehead,  Manager  of  the  Claim  Department  of 
the  Washington  Railway  and  Electric  Company,  on  the  second 
sub-division  of  the  subject. 

(b)    WITH   THE    TRANSPORTATION    DEPARTMENT 

Written   Discussion. 

By  F.  J.  Whitehead,  Manager  Claim  Department, 

Washington  Railway  &  Electric  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  question  of  the  influence  the  Claim  Department  should  be 
able  to  exert  in  the  prevention  of  accidents  is  one  which  should 
interest  everyone  connected  with  a  railway  system,  and  when  its 
duties  are  performed  with  a  proper  co-operation  with  the*  Trans- 
portation Department  the  result  should  be  of  inestimable  benefit 
to  the  employing  company.  Persons  representing  the  Claim  De- 
partment necessarily  go  to  the  bottom  of  all  accidents  and  trouble, 
gaining  thus  a  peculiar  knowledge  which  those  of  other  depart- 
ments can  never  hope  to  acquire,  except  by  co-operation. 

It  stands  to  reason,  that  the  work  of  investigating  character,  the 
examination  of  witnesses  and  the  constant  contact  with  persons 
interested  on  both  sides  of  every  case  should  equip  the  Claim  De- 
partment to  do  more  than  settle  claims.  It  should  put  the  Depart- 
ment in  a  position  to  determine  the  fitness  of  the  platform  and 
other  men  and  to  determine  whether  or  not  such  men  should  be 
permitted  to  return  to  work  after  having  been  involved  in  accidents. 
Indeed  it  might  not  be  saying  too  much  to  suggest  that  the  Claim 
Department  should  determine  the  question  of  the  re-employment 
of  persons  who  have  undergone  investigation,  not  forgetting  that 
the  Transportation  Department  should  always  be  advised  of  the 
progress  of  such  investigations.  One  thing  should  always  be  borne 
in  mind,  and  that  is,  that  the  reports  from  the  Transportation  De- 
partment to  the  Claim  Department  should  always  be  accurate. 
Likewise  the  Transportation  Department  should  be  kept  fully  in- 
formed of  the  result  of  investigations  and  conclusions  reached  by 
the  Claim  Department. 
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It  should  not  be  thought  that  a  casual  statement  ol"  an  accident 
is  sufficient  to  enable  the  Claim  Department  to  act  intelligently,  as 
the  exact  location  and  time  of  an  accident,  the  condition  of  the  road 
and  streets  and  other  surroundings  enter  largely  into  the  disposi- 
tion of  it.  One  of  the  first  things  that  should  be  determined  is 
the  cause  of  the  accident,  for  conclusions  drawn  from  casual  ob- 
servation must  frequently  be  abandoned  after  thorough  investiga- 
tion. The  Claim  Department  is  in  a  better  position  to  determine 
causes  than  the  Transportation  Department,  and  when  the  cause  has 
been  determined,  it  should  be  made  known  to  the  latter  depart- 
ment, as  this  information  not  only  is  necessary  in  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  case,  but  it  also  should  be  the  means  of  preventing  a 
recurrence  of  the  same  kind  of  accidents. 

Enthusiastic  co-operation  in  the  organization  of  a  safety  league 
among  transportation  employees,  with  hearty  co-operation  by  the 
Claim  Department  and  occasional  commendation  for  meritorious 
service,  will  undoubtedly  mean  a  decided  improvement  in  the  work 
of  the  platform  men  and  diminish  the  number  of  accidents. 

The  merit  system  adopted  by  many  companies,  while  belonging 
more  properly  to  the  Transportation  Department,  nevertheless, 
furnishes  fine  opportunities  for  assistance  from  the  Claim  Depart- 
ment. It  has  undoubtedly  been  of  vast  benefit  to  the  operating 
companies  and  to  their  employees  and  has  been  the  means  of  improv- 
ing the  service  all  along  the  line,  making  the  men  more  ambitious 
and  increasing  their  efficiency. 

While  the  Claim  Department  is  not  necessarily  expected  to  know 
all  the  details  of  the  merit  system,  it  should  take  a  very  active  in- 
terest in  the  safety  leagues  in  conjunction  with  the  transportation 
officials  for  the  reason  that  the  Claim  Department  is  closely  allied 
with  the  primary  objects  of  the  safety  league  —  the  prevention  of 
accidents. 

The  co-operation  between  the  Claim  and  the  Transportation 
Departments  should  cover  a  field  much  broader  than  that  which 
has  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  view.  Both  departments  should 
display  keen  interest  in  the  question  of  discipline  following  accidents. 
Bear  in  mind  that  here  is  a  vital  opportunity  to  help  or  injure  a  man's 
future  prospects.  On  occasions  where  such  discipline  is  necessary, 
the  golden  rule  is  a  safe  guide  and  satisfactory  results  are  sure  to 
follow  its  application.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  discipline  the 
man  by  dismissing  him,  it  should  be  remembered  by  both 
departments  that  the  kindly  way  of  doing  it  means  his  future  friend- 
ship for  the  Company,  and  none  of  us  can  tell  when  such  a  man  will 
be  called  upon  in  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  Company. 
Send  him  away  with  a  feeling  that  he  has  been  dealt  with  fairly  and 
squarely  and  at  some  future  time  he  may  be  able  to  repay  the  Com- 
pany a  hundred  fold. 
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In  all  cases  of  accidents  in  which  employees  are  at  fault,  the 
Transportation  Department  should  be  governed  by  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Claim  Department.  Platform  men  should  be 
given  to  understand  that  the  moment  they  figure  in  an  accident, 
they  are  transferred,  temporarily,  to  the  Claim  Department  and  are 
subject  to  its  orders  and  will  be  returned  to  duty  only  with  its 
consent. 

The  concluding  thought  brings  us  back  again  to  the  subject  of 
co-operation  which  has  already  been  emphasized  in  this  brief 
paper.  At  the  least  sign  of  jealousy  between  the  departments,  the 
maximum  efficiency  is  bound  to  disappear. 

It  is  remembered  that  at  the  last  Convention  the  suggestion  was 
made  that  at  least  one  session  during  the  Convention  should  be  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  Transportation  and 
Claim  Departments,  and  it  is  hoped  and  believed  that  a  joint  session 
of  the  two  Associations  will  be  held  this  year.  Much  good,  it  is 
believed,  would  result  from  such  a  meeting,  as  it  would  establish  a 
closer  relationship  between  the  two  important  branches  of  the  work. 

President  Bennett: — The  third  section  of  the  subject,  the 
written  discussion  under  the  head  of  "  What  Can  be  Done 
to  Inculcate  in  the  Minds  of  Employees  a  Strict  Adherence 
to  the  Golden  Rule  ?  "  will  be  read  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Herrell,  Claim 
Agent  of  the  Knoxville  Railway  &  Light  Company,  Knox- 
ville,  Tennessee. 

(c)     WHAT     CAN    BE     DONE     TO     INCULCATE    IN    THE    MINDS    OF    EM- 
PLOYEES   A    STRICT    ADHERENCE    TO    THE  GOLDEN  RULE 

Written  Discussion 

By  S.  J.  Herrell,  Claim  Agent, 

Knoxville  Railway  and  Light  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

It  may  be  presumption  in  a  Claim  Agent  to  think  he  can  or  should 
make  any  suggestions  to  the  Superintendent,  or  President,  or  Gen- 
eral Manager  in  regard  to  preventing  accidents.  His  business  is  to 
reduce  expenses  of  accidents,  and,  as  Old  Hickory  once  said  to  a 
friend  who  was  offering  advice  to  him  about  making  his  toilet, 
"  Buck,  I  knew  a  man  once  down  in  Tennessee  who  made  a  fortune 
minding  his  own  business."  Maybe  we  might  better  let  the  Man- 
agers prevent  accidents,  lest  when  they  stop  occurring  we  Claim 
Agents  find  ourselves  out  of  our  jobs. 

However,  to  answer  the  questions  before  us,  in  the  first  place, 
we  can,  and  we  may  properly  suggest  to  the  President  or  General 
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Manager,  that  because  our  minds  are  concentrated  on  the  subject  of 
accidents,  their  causes  and  their  prevention,  we  feel  that  we  could 
save  the  Company  many  dollars  if  we  were  only  given  the  oppor- 
tunity of  talking  with  the  men.  The  President  or  General  Manager 
will  doubtless  see  the  advantages  of  such  an  arrangement  and  will 
probably  recommend  that  we  attend  the  monthly  meetings  for  in- 
struction, and  assist  the  Superintendent  in  coaching  the  men  to  be 
watchful  and  cautious.  In  that  way,  perhaps,  we  may  do  some- 
thing worth  while  to  bring  about  conditions  under  which  we  can 
work  to  advantage  without  antagonizing  anyone  concerned. 

It  may  not  be  so  easy  to  deal  with  Superintendents,  but  tact  will 
always  open  the  way.  Their  business  so  wholly  engrosses  them 
that  they  have  little  opportunity  to  learn  the  rules  of  law  which 
control  the  actions  of  employees,  and  determine  the  liability  of  the 
Company.  Being  so  much  in  court  and  hearing  so  many  discus- 
sions and  rulings  in  all  sorts  of  cases,  Claim  Agents  become  fairly 
good  Accident  Lawyers,  and,  without  assuming  to  act  as  General 
Counsel,  we  may  give  Superintendents  much  valuable  information. 
Of  course  this  is  never  to  be  given  in  lecture  form,  but  all  Super- 
intendents will  surely  be  interested  in  the  facts  of  a  case,  plainly 
told,  and  will  ask  for  the  law  upon  those  facts.  Thus  we  may  give 
them  important  knowledge,  which  they  in  turn  will  give  to  the  men. 
Thus  the  men  may  be  led  to  act  more  carefully,  and  many  acci- 
dents may  be  prevented  by  our  intelligent  and  loyal  service. 

"  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so 
to  them."  How  can  strict  regard  for  this  Golden  Rule  be  in- 
culcated in  the  minds  of  employees?  Some  men  laugh  at  one  for 
referring  to  scripture  on  a  business  proposition  and  some  sneer  at 
morals  in  railroading  but  they  are  not  wise.  The  best  jury  lawyers 
quote  scripture  to  suit  their  cases.  And  "  Golden  Rule  Jones  "  was 
a  "  winner  "  in  politics.  What  is  good  for  jurors  and  voters  is  surely 
applicable  in  the  case  of  conductors  and  motormen. 

Laugh  and  sneer  if  you  will,  but  each  one  has  learned  his  best  les- 
sons at  his  mother's  knee  or  in  Sunday  school,  and  the  best  of  them 
came  from  the  Bible.  More  than  that,  he's  a  hardened  wretch  who  has 
forgotten  all  these  lessons  and  does  not  respond  to  the  call  of  his 
better  nature.  Very  few  of  that  sort  can  be  found  among  the  em- 
ployees of  our  street  railways  in  Tennessee,  and  probably  this  is 
equally  true  in  the  cities  of  medium  size  in  the  other  states.  So  I 
say,  as  a  constant  guide  to  conduct  nothing  excels  the  Golden 
Rule,  and  this  applies  to  our  car  crews  as  well  as  to  all  of  us. 

How  shall  we  give  it  to  them?  Sometimes  straight  and  hard  and 
by  its  proper  name.  Call  it  the  Golden  Rule,  or  the  "  Square  Deal," 
if  that  is  more  pleasing.  It  has  been  very  popular  but  you  need  not 
always  label  it  or  give  it  a  bad  taste.  Generally,  perhaps,  it  is 
better  to  administer  it  diluted,  or  sugar-coated.     Remind  the  men 
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how  in  the  long  run  truth  prevails,  justice  is  done  and  right  will 
come  to  its  own.  Assure  them  that  the  Golden  Rule  gives  its  re- 
wards here  and  now;  and  wrong,  though  it  escape  punishment  for 
awhile,   is  surely  overtaken  at  last. 

When  shall  we  give  it  to  them?  Not  recklessly  or  promiscuously. 
It's  a  mistake  to  be  always  preaching,  and  cant  is  never  welcome; 
but  when  occasion  suits,  or  a  wreck  invites,  when  suffering  calls  for 
sympathy,  or  a  big,  round  verdict  threatens  the  treasury,  so  that 
your  hearer  has  an  open  mind,  then  impress  upon  him  how  much 
suffering  would  be  saved  humanity,  how  many  lives  spared,  how 
few  bones  broken  on  street  railways  if  all  trainmen  always  kept  the 
Golden  Rule  —  if  the  conductor  never  rang  a  bell  too  soon,  if  the 
motorman  never  sped  his  car  too  fast,  if  he  were  always  on  the 
lookout  ahead  and  ready  to  instantly  throw  off  the  power,  put  on 
brakes,  and  use  every  means  in  his  power  to  prevent  an  impending 
accident  as  he  would  instinctively  if  it  were  his  wife,  or  child  or 
mother  who  was  in  peril. 

If  either  property  or  life  is  destroyed  in  an  accident  it  is  proper 
to  recall  the  fact  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  gross  earn- 
ings of  a  street  railway  goes  to  pay  for  accidents,  fully  half  of 
which  could  have  been  prevented  by  due  care  and  a  corresponding- 
amount   saved  to   increase  the   salaries  of  employees. 

Remind  the  men  that  they  should  be  just  as  careful  of  the  Com- 
pany's cars  as  they  would  if  they  were  their  very  own  and  acci- 
dents to  persons  or  property  would  take  the  money  to  pay  damages 
out  of  their  own  pockets. 

With  these  and  similar  considerations  the  men  can  be  impressed 
with  the  good  results  of  the  application  of  the  Golden  Rule  to  their 
actions  in  relation  to  the  business  of  the  Company,  and  also  toward 
the  public,  so  that  on  all  occasions  they  shall  have  in  mind  their 
great  power  to  prevent  accidents  and  save  life  and  property,  not 
only  as  a  duty,  but  also  as  a  sure  means  of  happiness. 

The  most  important  thing  yet  remains  to  be  mentioned  and  it 
stands  by  itself  because  it  relates  not  to  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents so  much  as  to  the  settlement  of  claims.  That  is  the  prompt 
and  full  report  of  every  accident  not  only  by  the  employees  in 
charge  of  the  cars  but  by  every  employee  who  sees  it,  or  hears 
about  it  directly  from  any  reliable  source.  In  no  way  can  the  men 
so  efficiently  serve  the  Claim  Department  and  keep  the  Golden  Rule 
with  the  Company  as  by  faithful,  speedy  and  accurate  reports  in  all 
details.  Since  Adam  shirked  the  apple-eating  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden  men  in  peril  of  blame  have  been  hunting  a  scapegoat  for  their 
faults,  and  conductors  and  motormen  are  very  human  beings.  They 
are  prone  to  dodge  responsibility  for  accidents  and  leave  us  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  real  facts  in  the  case  and  the  real  cause  of  the  dam- 
age and  as  a  result  we  blunder  and  stumble  along  in  a  hopeless  and 
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harmful  fight  against  a  good  claim,  which  originally  we  "might  have 
compromised  at  a  half  or  fourth  of  the  judgment  recovered.  This 
is  treachery  to  the  Company  and  often  does  irreparable  injury. 
The  men  do  not  intend  harm  to  the  Company;  they  do  not  foresee 
the  results  nor  appreciate  the  danger.  They  need  instruction  as  to 
the  enormity  of  this  wrong  to  the  Company,  a  wrong  which  is 
ofttimes  greater  than  the  negligence  they  are  trying  to  conceal. 
They  must  be  made  to  see  that  they  are  leading  their  employers 
into  a  pit  by  withholding  from  them  the  knowledge  of  the  facts 
which  are  absolutely  essential  to  proper  defense,  and  that  they  are 
not  giving  a  "  Square  Deal  "  or  acting  toward  the  Company  by  the 
Golden  Rule.  Who  can  so  feelingly  present  this  truth  to  them  as 
we,  the  Claim  Agents,  who  so  often  feel  the  force  of  the  blow  from 
falling  into  the  concealed  pit? 

Finally,  I  feel  sure  we  may  do  much  to  inculcate  in  our  men  the 
habit  of  giving  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth 
in  their  reports,  by  inspiring  the  whole  body  with  the  feeling  that 
falsehood  and  concealment  on  their  part  are  not  only  wrong  from 
a  moral  viewpoint  but  that  they  often  result  in  costly  litigations 
for  the  Company  and  may  well  end  in  loss  of  positions  for  the  men 
themselves. 

Men  may  be  excused,  often  must  be  excused  for  accidents  caused 
by  their  omission  of  duty,  but  for  one  who  by  deliberate  deception 
does  great  and  irreparable  injury,  there  is,  there  ought  to  be,  there 
can  be,  no  excuse. 

President  Bennett  : —  I  am  sure  we  have  all  been  very 
much  instructed  and  entertained  by  these  very  valuable  papers 
presented  here  this  morning.  Now  the  discussion  of  these 
various  papers  is  in  order  and  I  hope  it  will  be  full  and 
complete. 

General  Discussion  of  Subject  No.  2. 

Mr.  Harris  : —  I  would  like  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Franklin  if 
the  figure  of  2.65  per  cent,  is  the  total  amount  actually  paid 
in  settlement  of  claims  or  the  cost  of  running  the  Claim  De- 
partment, including  with  it  also  the  Legal  Department. 

President  Bennett: — I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Harris,  but  Mr. 
Franklin  has  left  the  room  on  account  of  another  meeting, 
but  possibly  he  will  be  in  a  little  later. 

Mr.  Weh,  can't  you  start  the  discussion  on  this  subject,  I 
know  that  you  have  a  valuable  fund  of  information  and  are 
experienced  along  these  lines. 
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Mr.  Weh  : —  So  much  has  already  been  said,  and  so  many 
ideas  expressed,  I  do  not  believe  that  I  can  add  much  to  the 
discussion  of  the  subject.  I  have  always  realized  that  it  was 
sort  of  a  delicate  question,  as  to  just  how  far  the  Claim  Depart- 
ment should  proceed  in  making  suggestions  to  the  Operating 
Department  without  offense  being  taken,  or  the  suggestion 
being  accepted  as  a  criticism.  Personally  I  should  like  very 
much  to  hear  the  question  discussed  by  some  one  who  has  had 
experience  in  the  Operating  Department.  I  should  like  to 
know  from  the  other  side,  just  how  far  the  Claim  Department 
should  go  in  making  suggestions.  In  the  first  place  there 
must  be  absolute  harmony  between  the  Operating  Depart- 
ment and  the  Claim  Department,  as  well  as  a  perfect  under- 
standing, and  suggestions  should  be  made  in  such  a  way,  that 
they  will  not  appear  to  be  criticisms  of  the  operating  officials. 
I  have  in  mind  only  one  way  in  which  those  suggestions  might 
be  made  and  that  would  be  by  some  form  of  statistics.  If 
any  one  else  knows  of  a  better  way  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Reynolds  : —  So  far  as  the  Operating  Depart  rent  and 
the  Claim  Department  are  concerned,  especially  with  regard  to 
suggestions  from  one  to  the  other,  our  Company  works  in 
entire  accord,  each  department  with  the  other ;  as  does  each 
division  with  the  other.  Therefore  we  are  never  afraid  or 
backward  in  making  such  suggestions  relative  to  accidents  or 
to  methods  of  operation  that  the  Claim  Department  believes 
may  lead  to  accidents,  as  appear  to  us  to  be  proper  under  all 
the  circumstances.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  question  may  be 
very  easily  and  satisfactorily  worked  out  when  you  procure 
the  greatest  unanimity  of  purpose  between  both  depart  rents. 
I  cannot  conceive  of  a  well  organized  or  properly  operated 
road  having  the  slightest  dissension  between  the  claim  and 
operating  departments,  assuming,  of  course,  that  each  depart- 
ment goes  about  the  suggested  effort  in  a  proper  way.  I  don't 
believe  that  I  care  to  say  anything  more  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Briggs: — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  it  seems  to 
me  we  all  admit  that  the  Claim  Department  must  be  heard 
through  the  Operating  Department,  at  the  head  of  which  we 
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will  say  is  the  General  Manager,  or  perhaps  one  of" the  Vice- 
Presidents.  Now,  it  strikes  me  that  it  is  all  a  matter  of  pro- 
cedure. One  General  Manager  might  be  approached  in  the 
way  our  friend  Mr.  Reynolds  has  stated;  go  in  and  take 
possession  of  his  office  and  tell  him  how  to  do  it.  I  think  Mr. 
Donnelly  would  reach  a  General  Manager  in  that  way. 
Another  might  be  approached  through  friendship,  as  our 
Mr.  Davis  would  do  it.  Still  another  might  be  approached 
through  diplomacy  as  perhaps  Mr.  Weh  would  do  it.  But  it 
is  the  man  at  the  head  of  the  operating,  be  he  the  General 
Manager,  or  the  Vice-President,  or  any  other  designated 
official  who  must  be  reached.  We  can  co-operate  in  our  work 
with  the  transportation  man,  or  the  mechanical  man,  or  the 
maintenance  of  way  man,  or  the  engineers  of  the  various 
departments,  but  the  man  to  whom  we  must  look  for  our 
hearing,  is  really  the  man  who  is  at  the  top,  at  the  head,  of  the 
operating.  I  think  it  is  only  a  question  of  the  way  in  which 
we  approach  him,  whether  or  not  we  are  heard,  and  whether 
or  not  our  suggestions  are  adopted. 

Mr.  Handlon  : —  I  have  spent  nearly  all  of  my  life  in  the 
Operating  Department.  I  must  say  this,  that  with  our  Com- 
pany, I  get  the  heartiest  co-operation  from  the  Operating 
Department.  Recently  I  talked  to  the  General  Claim  Agent 
of  one  of  the  largest  steam  railroads  in  America  about  this 
accident  prevention  work.  "  Why,"  he  says,  "  you  have  no 
right  to  inject  yourself  into  the  work  of  the  Operating  De- 
partment. What  do  you  know  about  it?  "  I  said,  "  I  have  had 
some  experience  along  that  line  and  regardless  of  that  fact  I 
consider  that  the  Claim  Agent  is  an  accident  specialist. 
Naturally  he  knows  more  about  accidents  than  anyone  else. 
To  illustrate,  he  handles  all  accident  reports.  Further,  he 
investigates  all  reports  and  more  than  this  he  fortifies  him- 
self with  accident  data,  and  charts  and  maps,  etc.,  showing  not 
only  the  classification  but  the  location  of  each  accident." 

In  San  Francisco,  for  instance,  I  have  a  map  showing  all 
of  the  lines  of  the  Company.  Accidents  are  indicated  on  that 
map  in  this  way :  collisions  by  a  brown-headed  pin ;  fall-offs 
by   a   white-headed   pin;    automobile    accidents   by   a   green- 
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headed  pin ;  derailments  by  a  blue-headed  pin ;  accidents  to 
pedestrians  by  a  red-headed  pin,  etc.  I  furnish  a  synopsis  of 
my  findings  from  that  map  every  month  to  the  General 
Manager  of  our  Company,  showing  where  accidents  occur,  the 
nature  of  the  accidents,  and  what  might  be  the  cause.  If 
necessary,  I  detail  a  man  from  my  department  who  has  had 
experience  in  both  departments  to  go  out  and  investigate  the 
conditions  existing  at  a  point  where  there  is  an  unusual  in- 
crease in  accidents.  He  probably  finds  that  at  that  particular 
point  there  is  unusually  heavy  traffic  or  that  the  street  is 
narrow  or  the  buildings  are  built  up  close  to  the  corner,  or  the 
cross  street  is  at  the  foot  or  midway  in  a  down  grade,  etc., 
and  cars  travel  too  rapidly.  Steps  are  at  once  taken  to  apply 
some  remedy. 

About  one  month  ago,  I  went  to  our  Operating  Manager 
and  said  to  him,  "  I  would  like  very  much  to  have  a  meeting 
of  our  superintendents,  and  realizing  that  men  often  talk 
better  on  a  full  stomach,  I  would  like  to  give  them  a  dinner." 
He  approved  of  my  suggestion,  so  I  invited  our  division  super- 
intendents, our  general  superintendent  and  the  employees  of 
my  department. 

For  two  hours  we  discussed  the  general  accident  conditions. 
The  outcome  of  that  meeting  was  this, —  there  were  three 
valuable  suggestions  adopted. 

One  suggestion  made  was  to  place  in  each  car  house  a 
"  safety  pennant."  This  "  safety  pennant  "  will  be  placed 
where  every  motorman  and  conductor  will  see  it.  In  other 
words  this  pennant  reads :  "  Safety,"  meaning  that  the  watch- 
word of  the  day  is  safety. 

The  second  suggestion  that  developed  is  this,  that  in  each 
car  barn  there  be  placed  a  map  of  the  line  operating  from  that 
particular  barn.  As  accidents  occur  a  pin  is  placed  on  the  map 
showing  the  nature  of  the  accident  and  location  of  the  occur- 
rence, so  that  every  motorman  and  every  conductor  is  advised 
as  to  where  accidents  are  occuring  on  the  division  on  which 
his  cars  run.  This  map  will  be  of  great  value  when  instruc- 
tions are  being  given  newly  employed  men.  It  will  be  changed 
once  a  year. 
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The  third  suggestion  adopted  in  connection  with  this  safety 
work  was  a  method  of  creating  competition  among  the  different 
divisions ;  having  each  division  strive  for  the  best  showing. 
To  bring  this  about  we  decided  upon  having  a  chart  prepared 
showing  the  increase  and  decrease  in  accidents  in  each  divi- 
sion, taking  for  a  basis  the  nu.nber  of  accidents  occurring  on 
each  division  during  the  previous  six  months.  Assuming  that 
ihirty-five  accidents  have  been  averaged  a  month  on  one  divi- 
sion, we  will  allow  that  division  thirty-five  accidents.  That  is 
their  "  bogie  "  allowance.  As  accidents  occur  they  will  be  in- 
dicated on  this  chart.  In  that  way  the  men  of  that  division 
will  be  informed  as  to  whether  they  are  going  above  or  below 
the  allowance  and  the  division  showing  the  greatest  reduction 
in  accidents  will  be  awarded  a  pennant,  on  the  same  plan  as  a 
baseball  league  pennant.  This  pennant  will  be  retained  by  the 
winning  division  for  one  month  or  until  another  division  has 
shown  a  greater  monthly  decrease  in  accidents. 

Mr.  Renaud  : —  I  would  like  to  ask  what  method  is  fol- 
lowed in  determining  that  average  line.  Take  a  barn  which  is 
operating  eight  lines  of  cars,  the  equipment  and  track  of  three 
of  the  lines  being  in  fair  condition  while  two  of  the  other 
lines  have  new  track  construction  laid  in  concrete  and  new 
car  equipment.  If  you  say  to  Bill  Jones,  foreman  of  that 
barn,  "  I  have  struck  a  line  here  which  we  will  call  an  average 
line  of  accidents  for  your  barn,"  he  will  probably  remark  "  You 
must  remember  that  the  track  on  two  of  my  lines  is  not  in  very 
good  condition,  so  that  as  a  result  I  can  hardly  keep  the  cars 
on  schedule  time,  and  keep  them  on  the  track  also ;  I  think  the 
accidents  caused  by  poor  track  should  not  be  charged  up  to 
my  barn."  Perhaps  after  two  or  three  months  the  track  de- 
partment will  re-surface  and  put  in  good  order  five  hundred 
or  say  one  thousand  feet  of  the  bad  section  of  the  track  on 
these  two  lines  and  as  a  result  the  derailments  cease.  Are  you 
going  to  reduce  the  average  accident  line  for  that  barn  when 
your  track  department  betters  conditions  or  will  you  raise  the 
average  line  on  account  of  the  better  physical  condition  of  the 
tracks?  In  other  words  I  am  asking  what  is  the  average  which 
is  fair  to  the  man  you  are  criticising. 
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At  the  end  of  the  month  I  lay  down  my  classification  sheet, 
and  say  to  a  foreman :  "  Four  years  ago  you  had  so  many 
accidents,  on  such  and  such  a  line,  the  next  year  so  many, 
and  so  on ;  this  year  you  have  ten  more  accidents  on  that  line 
than  last.  Now  that  is  not  treating  me  right ;  you  are  making 
the  Claim  Department  work  harder  than  you  should,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  is  fair  as  I  wish  to  leave  shortly  for  a  vacation. 
You  had  three  more  deaths  on  your  division  this  year  than 
last.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  boys  at  your  barn?"  Of 
course,  he  offers  excuses,  either  that  his  equipment  is  run 
down,  or  there  is  a  piece  of  bad  track,  which  has  not  been 
repaired,  or  that  in  one  automobile  accident  two  people  were 
killed  and  four  others  seriously  injured.  All  of  these  things 
have  to  be  contended  with,  and  I  ask  how  you  strike  the 
average. 

Mr.  Handlon  : —  In  answer  to  that  let  me  say  that  on 
taking  the  matter  up  with  the  management,  it  was  suggested 
that  we  take  as  a  basis  the  number  of  passengers  handled. 
That  would  be  hardly  fair  because  our  interurban  and  our 
suburban  lines  carry  passengers  for  a  longer  distance  than  our 
city  lines.  A  mileage  basis  was  suggested  but  that  would  hardly 
be  fair  because  as  our  outlying  lines  naturally  are  located  in 
sparsely  settled  districts,  they  would  have  an  advantage 
over  other  lines  in  the  congested  section  of  the  city.  The 
matter  of  car  hours  was  abandoned.  It  has  been  decided  that 
the  only  fair  basis  is  what  each  line  has  averaged  daily  in  the 
way  of  accidents  during  the  preceding  six  months  or  one  year. 
If  there  has  been  any  recent  change  in  the  routing  of  line, 
or  if  the  track  has  been  re-railed  or  new  cars  have  been  placed 
in  operation,  then  an  allowance  can  be  made  for  the  new 
conditions. 

Mr.  Newman  : —  I  am  greatly  interested  in  the  discussion 
that  we  have  just  had  as  well  as  the  articles  that  have  been 
presented  here.  I  was  interested  in  Mr.  Handlon's  discussion 
of  white-headed  pins,  black-headed  pins,  pink-headed  and 
green-headed  and  the  only  thing  that  he  didn't  put  in  were  pin 
heads.  I  have  been  instructed  by  the  articles  presented  this 
morning  but  with  all  of  the  expressions  contained  in  those 
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articles  I  am  not  in  accord.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  Has  wisely 
said,  "  I  would  rather  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  my  friend  than 
his  echo." 

Having  had  considerable  experience  in  the  trial  of  personal 
injury  cases  as  well  as  in  their  adjustment,  I  am  hardly  pre- 
pared to  agree  with  some  of  the  expressions  contained  in  these 
papers.  Having  heard  these  papers  and  discussions,  however, 
I  am  almost  persuaded  to  become  a  Christian.  I  heard  of  one 
writer  who  said,  "  Do  unto  the  other  feller  the  way  he  would 
like  to  do  unto  you,  and  do  it  first."  Now,  I  believe  in  honest 
and  fair  dealing  in  personal  injury  claims  but  it  has  been  my 
experience  that  they  are  divided  into  two  kinds,  very  largely. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  fakers;  one  is  the  man  or  the  woman 
who  fakes  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  Company  when  the 
accident  is  due  to  the  negligence  of  the  injured;  the  other  faker 
is  the  one  who  has  been  injured  through  the  fault  of  the  Com- 
pany but  fakes  the  extent  of  the  injury.  Outside  of  this  we 
have  in  our  Company,  little  difficulty  in  adjusting  personal 
injury  claims. 

Now  we  have  applied  this  rule  quite  frequently  to  these 
personal  injury  fakers  and  we  have  a  good  many  of  them  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  I  was  impressed  by  the  paper  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Portland  Railway,  Light  and  Power  Company 
whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing.  Mr.  Josselyn  says 
among  other  things  that  a  tentative  offer  of  arbitration  by  a 
statement  of  all  the  facts  to  outside  parties  frequently  brings  a 
fair  settlement  and  the  best  of  feeling  between  the  Company 
and  the  claimant.  I  imagine  that  the  tentative  offer  of  arbitra- 
tion would  be  an  offer  of  arbitration  with  a  string  attached,  that 
could  be  pulled  back  if  the  claimant  wanted  to  submit  to  arbi- 
tration ;  I  don't  believe  there  are  any  claim  agents  here  who 
would  submit  to  arbitration  because  if  they  did  I  think  they 
would  lose  their  positions  or  bankrupt  the  Company. 

Mr.  Beck  : — Would  it  profit  the  Operating  Department  to 
know  how  cases  are  won  and  how  they  are  lost  and  what  is 
the  best  way  for  the  Claim  Agent  to  impart  this  information? 

Mr.  Handlon  : —  I  keep  on  my  desk  a  rubber  stamp.  This 
stamp  reads,  "  Operating  Department  to  be   furnished  with 
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copy  of  these  papers."  If  the  facts  collected  show  negligence 
on  the  part  of  any  employee,  copies  of  the  claimant's  state- 
ment, witnesses'  statements,  investigator's  notes,  etc.,  are  sent 
to  the  Operating  Department.  I  don't  send  those  papers  out, 
however,  until  the  claim  has  been  disposed  of,  because  it  is 
not  always  advisable  to  let  your  car  man  know  that  you  blame 
him  until  after  you  settle  the  case,  as  there  are  often  channels 
of  information  between  the  car  man  and  the  claimant.  You 
must  understand,  gentlemen,  that  there  is  a  natural  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  division  superintendent  to  favor  the  plat- 
form men  when  an  accident  occurs  for  the  reason  that  he  hears 
only  one  side  of  the  story.  He  is  told  that  a  wagon  passed 
suddenly  out  of  a  side  street  in  front  of- the  car  when  the  car 
was  fifteen  feet  away ;  that  the  car  struck  the  horses ;  that  the 
car  came  to  a  stop  within  five  or  ten  feet,  and  that  the  motor- 
man  was  ringing  the  bell.  Disinterested,  reputable  citizens 
who  are  eye  witnesses  tell  your  investigators  that  the  car  was 
operated  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  that  the  wagon  was  in  sight 
so  far  as  the  motorman  was  concerned  for  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  that  the  car  did  not  strike  the  horses ; 
that  the  right  front  corner  of  the  car,  or  the  left  front  corner 
of  the  car,  struck  the  right  or  left  rear  wheel  of  the  wagon. 
Your  superintendent  doesn't  know  that.  He  assumes  that 
when  his  motorman  comes  in  and  makes  a  statement  of  the 
facts  and  he  furnishes  a  number  of  witnesses  that  those  wh> 
nesses  will  substantiate  what  the  motorman  says.  He  has  no 
reason  to  believe  differently.  I  don't  know  of  a  case  during 
the  past  two  years  where  the  Operating  Department  of  our 
Company  has  not  been  fully  informed  of  every  case  of  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  employees,  except  in  instances  where  no 
claim  was  filed.    Does  that  answer  Mr.  Beck's  question? 

Mr.  Beck  : —  No,  that  answers  it  in  one  way.  You  say  by 
communication  to  the  head  of  the  Operating  Department.  Is 
there  not  some  way  to  reach  the  man?  I  had  in  view  call- 
ing together  our  inspectors,  probably  the  heads  of  departments 
too. 

Mr.  Handlon  : —  I  will  answer  that  by  saying  that  the  state- 
ments of  the  witnesses  are  forwarded  directly  to  the  division 
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superintendents,  or,  as  you  might  call  them,  car  barn  foremen, 
or  dispatchers.  They  are  not  sent  to  the  head  of  the  Operat- 
ing Department.  No  recommendation  or  suggestion  with  a 
view  of  disciplining  the  employees  is  sent  with  the  papers, 
merely  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  papers  are  enclosed. 

And  I  want  to  say,  too,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Beck's  question 
that  if  these  matters  were  taken  up  with  the  carmen  direct,  as 
he  might  have  in  mind,  the  Division  Superintendent  would 
resent  the  interference  of  the  Claim  Agent. 

Mr.  Renaud  : —  When  we  have  an  accident,  if  the  investi- 
gation discloses  that  either  the  conductor  or  the  motorman  is 
liable  and  if  we  have  to  pay  damages,  I  always  notify  the 
Superintendent  of  Transportation,  sending  him  the  papers 
covering  the  investigation  and  stating  what  amount  the  accident 
has  cost  the  Company.  I  stop  there.  Whenever  a  car  is  derailed 
on  our  system,  a  letter  is  written  to  the  Engineer  of  Roadway, 
a  carbon  copy  of  that  letter  being  forwarded  to  the  President 
and  also  to  the  Manager.  In  my  report  I  simply  give  a  skeleton 
outline  of  the  derailment,  stating  just  what  occurred,  but  mak- 
ing no  criticism.  I  do  not  say  that  the  accident  was  caused 
by  poor  track,  or  because  the  motorman  ran  the  car  twenty- 
five  miles  an  hour  over  a  low  joint,  but  I  may  state  in  my 
report  that  the  car  ran  sixty  feet  after  leaving  the  track,  Tun- 
ing into  a  house  and  I  request  that  our  Maintenance  of  Way 
Department  repair  the  side-walk,  and  our  shop  foreman,  the 
damage  to  the  house ;  but  I  stop  there.  I  find  this  policy  works 
very  well. 

When  we  have  a  damage  suit  the  trial  of  which  lasts  seven 
or  eight  days,  during  which  time  some  fifteen  or  twenty  men 
are  summoned  to  court  from  a  barn  to  testify  on  various  ques- 
tions that  arise,  all  those  men  as  well  as  the  Division  Superin- 
tendent are  interested  in  the  outcome  of  the  suit  just  as  I  am, 
and  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  found  with  few  exceptions  that 
our  men  take  an  active  interest  in  all  damage  suits  that  are 
tried  wherein  they  are  called  upon  to  testify.  After  giving 
their  testimony  they  return  to  the  barn  but  when  the  jury 
brings  in  a  verdict,  I  always  ask  my  assistant  to  telephone  out 
to  the  barn  and  let  the  men  know  the  result.  I  have  known  of 
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men  waiting  around  the  barn  to  get  that  message  half  the 
night;  when  we  win  our  case,  there  is  a  feeling  of  satisfaction, 
and  the  underground  telegraph  begins  to  work  over  our  entire 
system. 

The  same  result  was  noticed  during  the  fight  off  Santiago 
when  the  captain  of  the  battleship  Oregon  during  the  progress 
of  the  battle  stationed  a  man  at  one  of  the  ventilators,  to  call 
down  to  the  men  in  the  boiler  room  and  let  them  know  the 
progress  of  the  battle.  These  men  in  that  hot  room  appreciated 
the  thoughtfulness  of  the  captain  and  worked  all  the  better 
for  it.  The  captain  got  greater  efficiency  from  the  men  and  the 
record  his  ship  made  then  is  the  pride  of  the  American  Navy 
today. 

I  find  that  if  you  reach  the  men  in  the  Transportation  De- 
partment the  right  way,  they  are  only  too  glad  to  give  correct 
and  liberal  information. 

I  frequently  get  from  an  employee  on  one  division  informa- 
tion about  accidents  occurring  on  another  division.  He  learns 
of  some  one  in  his  neighborhood  who  saw  an  accident  which 
may  have  occurred  in  another  section  of  the  city  ten  miles 
a.way,  gives  us  his  name  quietly  and  we  send  out  and  get  a 
statement  from  this  new  witness.  Sometimes  these  statements 
are  wholly  against  the  Company  and  we  frequently  open  up 
an  entirely  new  investigation,  disclosing  that  our  original  in- 
formation was  faulty,  and  that  the  claimant  really  has  a  good 
case  against  the  Company.  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  instill 
this  pride  in  the  Company  into  the  men  through  proper  talks 
and  discussions  with  the  division  superintendents  and  street 
inspectors  if  you  have  time  to  do  it. 

I  often  take  a  case  in  my  own  hands  instead  of  allowing  it 
to  follow  the  routine.  The  other  day  three  men  came  into  my 
office  exhibiting  their  clothes  all  soiled  with  green  paint,  stat- 
ing they  had  brushed  against  some  freshly  painted  trolley  poles, 
there  being  no  signs  on  the  poles  warning  them  of  "  fresh 
paint."     They  demanded  new  suits  of  clothes. 

One  of  our  men  who  went  out  to  investigate  the  matter 
found  that  the  poles  were  being  painted  and  that  no  warning 
signs  had  been  placed  upon  them,  notifying  the  public  to  that 
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effect.  I  did  not  complain  to  the  Manager  of  the  Railroad 
Department  so  that  he  could  take  it  up  in  routine  down  the 
line  until  it  reached  the  man  who  was  at  fault  for  not  placing 
signs  on  the  poles,  but  told  my  investigator  to  tell  the  foreman 
to  put  signs  on  those  poles  immediately. 

Mr.  Braun  : —  I  have  been  very  fortunate  in  working  hand 
in  hand  with  the  General  Superintendents  who  have  shown  me 
every  courtesy  I  have  asked  for.  Something  should  be  done 
to  harmonize  the  two  viewpoints  and  the  way  in  which  I  have 
tried  to  reach  a  solution  of  the  problem  is  this :  I  do  not  burden 
the  General  Superintendent  with  lengthy  reports.  I  furnish 
him  from  time  to  time  with  an  abstract  statement  of  the  facts. 
If  he  has  any  doubt  about  their  accuracy,  of  course,  the  com- 
plete file  is  put  at  his  disposal.  I  always  deal  with  the  men 
in  a  straightforward  way  and  do  not  take  advantage  of  them 
by  making  complaints  to  their  General  Superintendent. 

I  find  there  is  no  rule  or  set  of  rules,  which  you  can  give 
to  a  body  of  men,  that  they  will  digest.  They  can't  see  the 
importance  of  the  instructions.  Each  particular  accident  has 
some  peculiar  phase;  and  you  can  often  preach  to  a  man  for 
three  or  four  hours  at  a  time  and  he  is  unable  to  grasp  the 
importance  of  }^our  words.  The  better  plan  is  to  give  general 
instructions  and  when  a  man  has  an  accident  of  any  conse- 
quence, talk  to  him  and  point  out  to  him  the  danger  of  pur- 
suing his  method.  Also  suggest  to  him  a  number  of  things  that 
may  occur  from  time  to  time  which  he  must  guard  against  in 
running  his  car.  When  you  have  him  in  a  receptive  mood  he 
will  grasp  the  situation  and  will  leave  you  with  the  impression 
that  you  are  protecting  him.  He  will  often  come  to  you  after- 
wards in  case  of  trouble  for  protection  and  will  not  look  upon 
you  as  one  who  is  persecuting  him  or  continually  trying  to  bring 
about  his  discharge.  When  the  men  once  assume  this  attitude 
toward  the  Claim  Department  officials,  it  is  not  such  a  difficult 
matter  to  accomplish  something  in  the  way  of  training  them. 

Above  all  things,  keep  harmony  between  all  the  departments 
of  your  road.  It  makes  no  difference,  so  far  as  the  treasury 
is  concerned,  whether  the  greatest  amount  is  spent  by  the 
Operating  Department  or  the  Claim  Department;  the  Com- 
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pany  wants  results  and  in  order  to  get  results  all  departments 
must  co-operate.  The  Operating  Department  as  a  rule  hires  a 
man  and  discharges  him,  if  he  is  incompetent;  but  while  it 
discharges  one  man,  another  man  is  employed  who  may  be 
incompetent.  The  only  way  in  which  you  can  help  the  Operat- 
ing Department  is  to  use  your  best  efforts  to  train  the  men 
themselves,  instructing  them  continually  in  regard  to  the  means 
of  avoiding  accidents. 

President  Bennett:—  On  Thursday  we  have  a  joint  meet- 
ing on  the  subject  of  the  training  of  transportation  employees 
and  I  will  ask  that  the  discussion  of  this  topic  be  postponed 
until  that  time. 

We  have  with  us  this  morning  a  gentleman  who  has  given  a 
great  many  years  to  the  study  of  the  prevention  of  accidents, 
and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  at  this  time  to  introduce  to  you, 
Doctor  W.  H.  Tolman  of  New  York,  Director  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Safety. 

Dr.  Tolman  : —  Mr.  President  and  fellow  members,  I,  too, 
am  a  Claim  Agent.  The  Association  to  which  I  belong  claims 
that  fifty  per  cent,  of  industrial  accidents  are  preventable. 

Dr.  Tolman  then  presented  his  address  as  follows : 

ACCIDENT    PREVENTION 

How    to    Prevent    Fifty    Per    Cent,    of    Our    Industrial    Accidents 

By    Dr.    W.    H.    Tolman,    Director    American    Museum    of    Safety, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

In  America  safety  and  caution  are  not  popular;  "Why  should  I  be 
careful?  I  have  never  been  hurt  yet,"  says  the  man  whose  experience 
should  make  him  respect  the  potential  danger  of  machines  and  pro- 
cesses, yet  he  may  be  the  very  one  to  be  next  victim  of  his  own  bravado 
and  folly.  He  may  be  indifferent  to  his  own  safety,  but  he  has  no 
right  through  his  carelessness  and  indifference  to  deprive  the  family  of 
his  support,  in  case  of  his  disablement,  nor  at  the  same  time  to  imperil 
his  fellow  workmen,  who  may  be  affected  by  the  accident. 

Another  class  is  the  green,  unskilled  worker  who  enters  upon  his 
industrial  life  without  a  knowledge  of  the  perils  and  risks  he  is  to 
encounter.  Both  these  classes  should  be  "  shown " ;  they  need  to  see 
the  wheels  and  cogs  actually  revolve,  so  that  the  danger  may  be 
visualized ;  then  it  is  borne  in  upon  them  the  necessity  for  caution  and 
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safety.  But  where  shall  they  go  for  such  a  practical  demonstration; 
the  employer  cannot  do  it  for  the  community,  he  may  not  do  it  for 
even  his  own  people.  It  is  again  the  case  of  what  is  everybody's  busi- 
ness is  nobody's  business. 

At  this  point  the  American  Museum  of  Safety  offers  a  clearing- 
house of  simple,  practical  and  efficient  methods. 

The  Museum  is  a  clearing-house  for  every  worthy  device,  every 
worthy  thought  for  safety  and  a  stimulus  for  inventions  of  new  safety 
devices  and  thus  will  make  actual  the  saving  of  50  per  cent,  of  pre- 
ventable industrial  accidents. 

It  comes  right  down  to  a  matter  of  business.  The  country  has  been 
aroused.  It  has  been  done  by  some  men  and  women  who  possess 
that  honest  enthusiasm  which  is  unhampered  by  facts,  or  checked  by 
the  rights  of  others.  It  has  been  done,  too,  by  self-seeking  demagogues. 
But  whether  it  be  by  honest  lovers  of  humanity  or  wicked  scoundrels, 
the  fact  remains  that  known  and  serious  abuses,  long-continued  and 
callous  indifference,  have  created  in  the  public  mind  that  feeling  of 
exasperation  and  antagonism  which  in  a  country  like  ours  spells  hasty 
and  unfair  legislation  against  the  one  who  is  known  to  have  money 
and  can  be  bled. 

The  most  effective  means  for  meeting  such  a  movement  which  may 
become  dangerous  through  the  activity  of  enthusiasts  and  of  dema- 
gogues is  to  remove  what  just  complaints  and  criticisms  there  exist. 

To  head  off  oppression  or  unjust  legislation  it  behooves  our  manu- 
facturers to  do  all  in  their  power  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  suffering 
due  to  accidents  to  life  and  limb ;  even  the  inherent  risks  of  occupation 
constitute  a  serious  charge  upon  employers  and  employees,  and  these 
in  themselves  can  be  made  a  serious  burden. 

Our  industrialists  must  put  their  houses  in  order;  they  must  cut  the 
ground  from  under  a  movement  which  is  dangerous,  because  there  is 
some  justification  for  it;  they  must  come  into  the  forum  of  public 
opinion  with  clean  hands.  After  all,  it  is  a  business  proposition,  how- 
ever much  the  sentimental  and  humanitarian  side  may  at  first  appeal 
for  attention  and  sympathy. 

"  John  won't  want  me  now,"  was  the  recent  pathetic  cry  of  a  young 
woman  in  a  factory  as  she  fell  to  the  floor,  her  right  arm  wrenched 
off  at  the  shoulder  through  the  unguarded  machine  at  which  she  was 
working.  It  was  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage.  "  John  can't  afford  to 
marry  a  woman  who  is  no  helpmate  to  him." 

A  few  years  ago  we  were  considered  visionary  in  our  advocacy  of 
safety  devices,  greater  caution  and  the  sanctity  of  human  life;  but  I 
am  glad  to  state  that  at  last  we  are  awakening  to  the  importance  of 
this  great  subject  of  safety,  a  subject  that  has  come  to  stay  for  all 
time,  and  as  a  right.  It  is  our  duty  to  surround,  with  every  possible 
safeguard,  the  toiler  who  makes  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  to  pro- 
tect his  life  and  health  while  at  work. 
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I  will  go  still  further,  in  a  demand  for  greater  safety  for  the  public; 
the  man  in  the  street;  the  man  on  his  travels;  the  man  in  his  home. 
This  does  not  alone  apply  to  safety  devices,  but  to  sanitation,  clean 
streets,  less  noise,  pure  food  stuffs,  pure  air,  light  and  water —  the 
essentials  of  health. 

The  time  has  passed  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  philosophize  merely 
and  to  discuss  only  these  vital  problems  in  the  United  States.  The 
thoughtful  citizenship  of  the  land  is  demanding  constructive  action. 
In  their  efforts  to  provide  a  practical  system  of  compensation,  they 
come  up  against  a  dead  wall.  They  found  that  compensation  was  not 
the  solution,  but  prevention  struck  at  the  root  of  the  evil. 

Although  the  awakening  has  come,  the  field  for  activity  is  so  great 
that  it  needs  continuous  application  and  a  well  organized  propaganda 
throughout  the  country.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  this 
can  be  done  in  a  month,  or  in  a  year;  it  should  be  a  continuous  in- 
fluence, there  should  never  be  any  let-up;  it  is  such  a  mighty  subject 
that  it  must  become  part  of  our  educational  system.  At  present  we 
are  dependent  on  the  teachings  of  other  great  nations;  if  now  we  are 
wise  we  will  let  this  be  a  guiding  influence  and  not  think  ourselves 
such  a  superior  race  and  be  deluded  with  a  fatal  optimism. 

If  now  our  country  would  escape  the  reproach  and  disgrace  of  being 
the  only  civilized  nation  in  the  world  to  fail  to  provide  instant  and 
automatic  relief  for  the  sick  and  injured  workman  the  whole  nation 
must  stop  and  think;  no  one  section,  no  one  group,  no  combination  of 
interests  can  remove  the  reproach ;  the  awakening  must  be  national. 
The  selfishness  of  private  greed  and  the.  personal  interests  of  the 
politician  are  ever  present  in  systematic  insistence  and  will  become 
overwhelming  unless  the  attention  of  the  whole  people  is  directed  to 
our  needless  sacrifice  of  human  life  and  efficiency. 

In  1910  Germany  compensated  5,704,429  cases  of  sickness,  equivalent 
to  113,459,544  days  of  incapacity  for  work.  Through  her  economic 
forethought  in  recognizing  that  the  nonimpairment  of  the  efficiency 
and  wage-earning  capacity  of  her  wage  earners  is  her  greatest  civic 
and  social  asset  Germany  has  cut  her  accident  and  sick  cases  in  half. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  is  about  one-third  greater  than 
that  of  Germany.  In  our  country,  where  there  has  been  no  concerted 
effort  to  reduce  accidents  and  sickness  on  the  basis  of  Germany's 
statistics,  we  can  reasonably  assume  that  the  days  lost  to  our  workmen 
through  sickness  and  incapacity  for  work  would  have  been  twice  the 
number  in  Germany,  or  226,919,088;  reckoning  $1.50  as  an  average 
day's  wage,  the  loss  in  wage-earning  efficiency  may  be  conservatively 
estimated  as  $339,000,000. 

The  American  Museum  of  Safety  was  incorporated  by  a  special 
charter  from  the  Legislature,  Chapter  152  of  the  Laws  of  1911  of  the 
State  of  New  York.     It  is  devoted  to  the  safety,  health  and  welfare 
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of  industrial  workers  and  the  technique  and  science  of  industry.     With 
this  end  in  view  its  operations  are  divided  into  three  great  departments : 

(a)  Accident   Prevention. 

(b)  Industrial  hygiene. 

(c)  Mutuality. 

The  exhibits  in  these  departments  are  divided  as  follows : 

ACCIDENT      PREVENTION. 

i.   General. 

Boilers,    containers,    steam    piping. 

Power   machines. 

Transmission 

Electricity. 

Elevators   and   hoists. 

Fire    explosions. 

Personal   equipment   of   workmen. 

Miscellaneous. 
2.   Particular. 

Mining. 

Quarrying,    excavation. 

Blast   furnace   and   foundry. 

Metal    working. 

Wood    working. 

Chemical    industries. 

Stone  and  clays. 

Textiles    and   clothing. 

Paper    and   printing. 

Food  stuffs. 

Agriculture. 

Building   trades. 

Transportation  by  land. 

Transportation   by   sea. 

First    aid   to   the   injured. 

INDUSTRIAL     HYGIENE. 

Apparatus   and   instruments   for  testing   of  air,    light   and   water. 

Exposition    of   substances,    detrimental    to    health. 

Lighting. 

Ventilation. 

Exhausts   for   dusts   and   gasses. 

Infectious    diseases  — Tuberculosis. 

Baths,    dining   rooms,    and    clothing. 

Water   closets   and  lavatories. 

Personal    equipment    of    the    workers. 

Miscellaneous. 

MUTUALITY    OR    SOCIAL     HYGIENE. 

Improved    dwellings. 
Service  annuities. 
Food  stuffs. 
Miscellaneous. 

In  the  Museum's  iron  and  steel  section  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Charles  Kirchhoff  may  be  found  every  phase  of  safety  devices  in 
actual  models  or  in  photographs  in  use  in  the  iron  and  steel  and  allied 
industries ;  blast  furnaces,  open-hearth,  bessemer,  blooming,  rail,  skelp, 
slabbing,  galvanizing,  pipe  and  wire  mills ;  power  stations,  yards,  shops ; 
electricity  and  transportation.  These  collections  are  being  studied  by 
engineers,  factory  inspectors  and  foremen  who  make  drawings  and 
tracings  for  use  in  their  own  plants. 
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By  special  arrangement  evening  conferences  have  been  held  at  the 
Museum  with  the  New  York  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  forty-three 
inspectors,  the  iron  and  steel  electrical  engineers,  the  du  Pont  Powder 
Works'  superintendents,  engineers  and  chemists,  New  York  Section  of 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  National  Electric  Light  Association, 
Midvale  Steel  superintendents  and  foremen,  Society  of  Hungarian  En- 
gineers and  the  Safety  Committee  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration. 

The  Museum's  library  contains  the  most  highly  specialized  collec- 
tion in  the  country  of  books,  pamphlets,  photographs,  lantern  slides, 
and  special  reports  on  safety.  These  are  the  facilities  to  be  enjoyed 
at  the  Museum's  headquarters.  On  its  extension  side  may  be  men- 
tioned, field  work  by  means  of  free  illustrated  lectures  on  accident 
prevention.  The  iron  and  steel  section  alone  has  conducted  an  edu- 
cational campaign  at  mills  and  plants,  where  superintendents,  works 
managers,  engineers  and  foremen  have  assembled  to  learn  what  has 
been  accomplished  through  the  introduction  of  safety  devices  in  their 
industry.  In  some  instances  the  meetings  have  been  limited  to  the 
personnel  of  the  particular  plant,  no  men  under  the  grade  of  foremen 
being  present.  These  audiences  have  ranged  from  300  to  2,100  men, 
and  all  have  been  impressed  with  the  simple  and  practical  character 
of  the  safeguards. 

There  are  now  twenty-two  museums  of  safety  and  institutes  for 
the  special  study  of  industrial  hygiene  in  Amsterdam,  Barcelona, 
Berlin,  Brussels,  Budapest,  Copenhagen,  Dresden,  Frankfurt  a.  Main, 
Gratz,  Helsingfors,  London,  Montreal,  Moscow,  Munich,  New  York, 
Paris  (safety),  Paris  (hygiene),  St.  Petersburg,  Stockholm,  Vienna, 
Wurzburg  and  Zurich.  The  American  Museum  of  Safety  in  New 
York  City  is  the  only  one  in  the  United  States. 

The  trustees  of  the  Museum  feel  that  their  continuous,  concerted 
educational  work  has  been  a  large  factor  in  focussing  the  attention  of 
the  country  upon  the  need  of  the  more  adequate  adoption  of  safety 
devices  and  the  provision  for  industrial  hygiene.  It  is  therefore  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  wide  reaching  influence  of  the  inspirational 
force  of  the  American  Museum  of  Safety. 

From  this  presentation  of  facts  the  American  Museum  of  Safety 
stands  to-day  as  the  exponent  of  things  done.  It  is  the  only  concerted, 
organized  effort  in  the  United  States  for  demonstrating  at  the  Museum 
itself  the  use  of  safeguards  there  collected;  for  bringing  to  the  in- 
dustrialists the.  knowledge  of  these  devices  by  means  of  manuals  and 
leaflets  of  safety,  special  report  service  and  illustrated  lectures.  Such, 
an  institution  is  available  for  study  visits  by  the  teachers  and  scholars 
in  our  public  schools.  Its  scope  is  two  fold,  viz. :  The  education  of 
the  employees  already  at  work  and  the  inculcation  of  these  principles 
of  safety  and  caution  in  the  minds  of  the  coming  generation  of  wage- 
earners.  .        "* 
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To  accomplish  the  widest  usefulness  for  this  magnificent  life-saving 
station,  so  that  its  practical  help  may  be  brought  to  every  man,  woman 
and  child  freely  in  the  United  States,  it  should  be  housed  under  its 
own  roof,  with  adequate  resources  for  maintaining  at  their  highest 
efficiency  the  three  great  departments  of  Accident  Prevention,  In- 
dustrial Hygiene,  and  Mutuality.  Such  an  institution  should  be  for 
all;  it  should  be  free;  it  should  be  absolutely  nonpartisan,  noncom- 
mercial and  nonreligious.  In  the  establishment  of  this  Museum  of 
Safety  for  the  United  States  there  is  an  opportunity  as  never  before 
in  the  history  of  the  western  continent  of  building  such  a  memorial 
as  will  stand  for  all  time  an  object  lesson  to  all  the  other  States  of  the 
Union  and  the  entire  world  for  the  conservation  of  human  life,  our 
most  precious  civic  and  social  asset. 

THE   SAFETY  ENGINEER  AND   COMMITTEES   OF   SAFETY. 

Individual  firms  are  adding  to  their  staff  a  safety  engineer,  an 
expert  who  devotes  his  entire  time  to  preventing  accidents  and  improv- 
ing the  health  of  the  employees.  Working  under  the  safety  engineer 
is  the  Committee  of  Safety,  composed  of  representatives  from  the  rank 
and  file,  thus  proving  an  important  point  of  contact  between  the 
workers  and  the  officials  and  offering  a  superb  outlet  for  complaints 
and  suggestions  where  these  can  be  analyzed  and  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  managing  director.  As  a  factor  in .  promoting  good-will  it 
offers  the  best  illustration  of  promoting  real  efficiency.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company  has  thirty  committees  of  safety,  averaging 
five  members  each.     This  illustrates  individual  committees  of  safety. 

NATIONAL    COMMITTEES    OF    SAFETY. 

The  German  Empire  has  some  700,000  individual  or  corporate  in- 
dustrialists, associated  in  66  trade  associations,  representing  every 
phase  of  industry.  Through  the  investigations  and  reports  of  their 
technical  experts  they  now  possess  the  accumulated  experience  of 
twenty-six  years  in  preventing  accidents  and  promoting  health  among 
the  German  workers.  This,  in  only  one  country  of  Europe,  forms  a 
national  committee  of  safety,  a  powerful  engine  for  reducing  the  pre- 
ventable accidents  in  the  German  Empire  by  at  least  50  per  cent. 

AN   INTERNATIONAL  WORLD  COMMITTEE  OF   SAFETY. 

This  summer,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  American  Museum  of  Safety, 
an  international  association  of  the  world  museums  of  safety,  of  which 
there  are  now  twenty-two,  was  organized  with  international  head- 
quarters at  Frankfort  a.  Main.  Arthur  Williams,  President  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Safety,  represents  America  on  the  governing 
board  of  vice-presidents. 
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Through  its  national  and  international  affiliations  the  American 
Museum  of  Safety  is  at  the  very  center  of  the  world  movement  for 
accident  prevention,  health  improvement  and  mutuality  (good  will  pro- 
motion). Thanks  to  its  present  exposition  of  safety  devices  of  actual 
size  or  in  models,  and  its  highly  specialized  collection  of  photographs, 
special  reports  and  graphics  along  the  same  line  of  activity,  and  by 
means  of  the  latest  material  which  will  be  sent  it  regularly,  through 
the  international  association,  it  is  a  clearing-house  of  simple,  practical 
safety  devices,  such  as  have  commended  themselves  to  daily  use  in 
the  factories,  workshops  and  mills  of  the  world.  All  this  preventive 
and  constructive  material  can  be  placed  at  the  service  of  the  American 
Electric  Railway  Association,  on  a  co-operative  basis,  on  the  following 
plan : 

THE  AMERICAN  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  ASSOCIATION'S  PERMANENT  EXHIBIT. 

The  American  Museum  of  Safety  will  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
American  Electric  Railway  Association  several  thousand  square  feet 
of  space  for  a  collection  of  every  phase  of  practical  safety  devices 
in  connection  with  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  street  railways 
in  America.  These  collections  to  be  credited  to  the  American  Electric 
Railway  Association  and  assembled  in  the  section  which  will  bear 
its  name.  The  only  limitations  will  be  that  each  exhibit  must 
possess  an  accident  prevention  or  health  promoting  feature.  The 
American  Electric  Railway  Association  section  should  have  its  own 
chairman,  who  would  also  be  an  official  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Safety,  thus  offering  a  point  of  contact  between  the  two  organizations. 
This  section  would  be  a  permanent  training  school  and  storehouse  of 
material  for  every  official  and  employee  of  the  member  companies  of 
the  American  Electric  Railway  Association.  It  would  also  be  a  superb 
method  of  forming  a  more  tolerant  and  kindly  feeling  of  good  will  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  as  they  would  realize  the  bigness  of  the  electric 
railway  problem  and  the  fact  that  those  charged  with  its  management 
are  doing  everything  for  its  operation  according  to  the  most  approved 
methods  of  safety  for  its  personnel  and  the  general  public. 

For  example,  in  the  event  of  a  possible  accident  newspaper  reporters 
would  come  to  the  museum  and  there  learn  that  every  possible  pre- 
caution had  been  taken  by  the  railway  and  that  they  were  not  to  blame 
for  the  casualty. 

This  material  would  also  serve  for  lectures  with  lantern  slides  as 
a  working  method  for  bringing  the  section  to  the  notice  of  other  com- 
munities. If  the  individual  members  of  the  American  Electric  Railway 
Association  think  it  worth  while  to  spend  time  and  money  in  assembling 
exhibits  annually,  for  a  period  of  two  weeks,  surely  they  would  grasp 
an  opportunity  for  a  continuous  exhibition  directed  and  interpreted 
by  themselves  and  the  American  Museum  of  Safety  jointly.  Then,  too, 
the    fact    made   known    broadcast    that   these    great    corporations    are 
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X 

interested  in  saving  lives  and  limbs  would  form  a  valuable  asset  in 
the  changed  attitude  of  public  opinion  toward  them. 

President  Bennett: — Before  we  adjourn  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  the  American  Association  requests  that  we  all 
attend  so  far  as  possible  the  first  meeting  of  the  parent  organ- 
ization this  afternoon.  Only  one  session  a  day  is  held  by 
each  of  the  affiliated  Associations  in  order  that  all  may  have 
the  pleasure  of  attending  the  meetings  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation in  the  afternoons. 

(On  motion,  duly  made  and  seconded,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed.) 


WEDNESDAY    SESSION 

October  9,   1912. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  10:30  o'clock  by 
President  Bennett. 

President  Bennett: — Our  train  is  a  little  late  this  morn- 
ing so  we  will  change  the  order  of  the  program  a  trifle  in 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ossoski  of  the  Chicago 
Railways  Company  has  another  engagement.  Without  further 
remarks  I  will  introduce  Mr.  Ossoski  who  will  speak  on  the 
subject  of  "  Expert  Testimony." 

Mr.  Ossoski: — I  presume  the  value  of  anybody's  views 
on  such  a  subject  depends  a  great  deal  on  what  experience  he 
has  had  in  this  kind  of  work  and  the  excuse  that  I  have  for 
presenting  these  views  is  not  as  much  one  of  personal  experi- 
ence myself  as  it  is  that  I  have  worked  in  collaboration  with  the 
experts  in  the  departments  of  the  Chicago  Railways  Company, 
who  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience.  As  an  instance  of 
the  amount  of  experience  that  I  have  been  able  to  avail  myself 
of,  in  collaboration,  I  might  say  that  during  the. past  year  our 
lawyers  disposed  of  in  the  Courts  of  Cook  County,  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  law  suits,  that  is,  in  one  court  year.  Con- 
sequently, I  feel  that  in  consulting  with  them  and  with  some 
of  the  other  experts  that  we  had  who  had  been  in  this  line 
of  work  for  a  great  many  years  that  they  would  constitute 
for  me  a  safe  guide  in  writing  this  article,  and  in  doing  so, 
of  course,  I  tried  to  get  the  views  that  seemed  to  me  to  express 
the  truth  on  the  situation.  With  this  apology  for  my  appear- 
ing here  before  you  to  deliver  a  paper  on  this  important  sub- 
ject, I  will  now  read. 

SUBJECT  No.  3. 

THE  VALUE  OF  EXPERT  TESTIMONY 

By  Sidney  Ossoski,   General  Claim  Agent, 
Chicago  Railways  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Expert  testimony  has  been  denned  recently  as  the  opinion  of  a 
witness  possessing  peculiar  knowledge,  wisdom,  skill  or  information, 
regarding  the  subject  matter  under  consideration,  acquired  by  study, 
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investigation,  observation,  practice  or  experience,  and  not  likely  to  be 
possessed  by  the  ordinary  layman  or  inexperienced  person,  who  is 
incapable  of  understanding  the  subject  under  consideration  without 
'he  aid  of  the  opinion  of  some  person  who  possesses  such  knowledge, 
wisdom,  skill,  practice,  or  experience;  and  the  person  who  is  competent 
to  give  expert  testimony  is  denominated  as  an  "expert  witness." (a) 

As  is  readily  seen,  its  use  is  confined  to  developing  matters  which 
do  not  rest  within  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  ordinary  laymen 
or  inexperienced  persons;  and  there  can  be  no  justification  for  expert 
testimony  outside  of  the  scope  of  the  use  defined,  for  if  the  matter 
under  consideration  is  understood  by  an  ordinary  layman,  it  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  within  the  knowledge  of  the  jury,  in  which  case  there 
is  no  necessity  for  elucidation.  In  other  words,  it  is  only  "  when  the 
facts  upon  which  opinions  are  founded  cannot  be  ascertained  and  made 
intelligible  to  court  and  jury,  the  opinions  of  witnesses  may  be 
received."  (b) 

The  rule  admitting  the  testimony  of  experts  is  exceptional,  as 
there  is  no  better  settled  principle  of  law  than  that  the  opinions 
of  witnesses  are,  in  general,  inadmissible  in  evidence.  They  must 
state  facts,  and  not  their  opinions  deduced  from  the  facts,  as  it  is  the 
province  of  the  jury  to  reach  their  decision  from  the  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  the  facts  as  stated.  For  this  reason  the  courts  have  held 
that  such  testimony  should  be  received  with  caution,  (c)  However,  its 
use  has  become  firmly  rooted  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  English- 
speaking  world,  and,  because  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  such  evidence  is  necessary,  has  grown  in  importance. 
But  "  it  is  admitted  from  necessity,  and  because,  in  its  absence,  it 
would  frequently  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  offer  competent 
proof  to  establish  a  given  fact.  The  view  expressed  in  a  recent  Ken- 
tucky case(d)  seems  to  be  the  true  one:  'The  competency  of  wit- 
nesses,' says  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  that  state,  '  has  been  greatly 
extended  in  modern  times  by  legislation.  The  tendency  of  courts  has 
been  in  the  same  direction  of  liberality.  More  and  more  has  been 
left  to  be  determined  upon  the  credibility  of  the  witness,  but  there 
has  not  been  any  relaxation  of  the  rule  against  hearsay  evidence. 
Nor  has  the  scope  allotted  to  the  field  of  opinion  evidence  been  mate- 
rially enlarged.  Hearsay  evidence  has  been  always  regarded  as  gener- 
ally untrustworthy,  while  opinion  evidence  is  placed  low  in  the  scale, 
and  receivable  at  all  only  because  there  seems  no  other  practicable 
way  to  establish  the  fact.'  The  same  court,  in  this  connection,  ad- 
vances a  further  statement,  which  probably  is  too  strong,  that  '  it  is 
doubtful  whether  its  service   (the  service  of  opinion  evidence)  to  the 


(a)  McAnany  v.  Henrici   (Mo.)    141    S.   W.   633,  636. 

(b)  Savage  v.   Hayes  Bros.   Co.,   142  111.   App.   316,   320. 

(c)  Spring  Co.  v.  Edgar,  99  U  S.   64s,  657. 

(d)  C.  &  O.  Ry.   Co.  v.    Wiley,   134  Ky.   461;    121    S.  W.  402. 
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cause  of  justice  in  ascertaining  truth  entitles  it  to  any  great  con- 
fidence.' "(e) 

The  practice  of  admitting  expert  testimony  is  an  ancient  one. 
Under  the  Roman  Laws,  the  judex,  at  his  discretion,  might  call 
persons  who  were  artis  periti,  in  order  to  inform  himself  as  to 
physical  laws  or  phenomena.  Under  the  criminal  code  framed  by 
the  Emperor  Charles  V  in  1532,  there  was  an  enactment  requiring 
the  opinion  of  medical  experts  to  be  taken  in  all  cases  where  death 
was  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  violent  means;  and  in  1606 
Henry  IV,  of  France,  directed  that  two  surgeons  should  be  appointed 
in  every  city  or  important  town  to  examine  all  wounded  or  murdered 
men  and  report  thereon.  And  in  England  medical  experts  were  used 
in  regard  to  mayhem,  the  defendant  praying  the  court  that  surgeons 
examine  him  to  determine  whether  or  not  there  had  been  a  maim- 
ing, (f) 

Medical  experts  have  not  always  been  accorded  the  approval  of  the 
courts,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  in  1875(g)  saying,  in  a  con- 
tested will  case : 

"  The  testimony  of  such  (the  doctors  summoned  by  the  con- 
testants as  experts)  is  worth  but  little  and  should  always  be  received 
by  juries  and  courts  with  great  caution.  It  was  said  by  a  distin- 
guished judge,  in  a  case  before  him,  if  there  was  any  kind  of 
testimony  not  only  of  no  value,  but  even  worse  than  that,  it  was, 
in  his  judgment,  that  of  medical  expertr.  They  may  be  able  to 
state  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  more  leai  iedly,  but  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  had,  at  a  given  time,  reached  such  a  stage  that  the 
subject  of  it  was  incapable  of  making  a  contract,  or  irresponsible 
for  his  acts,  the  opinions  of  his  neighbors,  if  men  of  good,  common 
sense,  would  be  worth  more  than  that  of  all  the  experts  in  the 
country.  *  *  *  It  must  be  apparent  to  every  one,  but  few  wills 
could  stand  the  test  of  the  fanciful  theories  of  dogmatic  witnesses, 
who  bring  discredit  on  science,  and  make  the  name  of  'expert'  a 
by-word  and  a  reproach.  We  concur  with  the  judge  above  referred 
to ;  we  would  not  give  the  testimony  of  these  common  sense  wit- 
nesses, deposing  to  what  they  know  and  saw  almost  every  day  for 
years,  for  that  of  so-called  experts,  who  always  have  some  favorite 
theory  to  support  —  men  often  as  presumptuous  as  they  are  ignorant 
of  the  principles  of  medical  science." 

But  more  merited  was  the  comment  of  the  Appellate  Court  of  the 
same  state,  when  it  said :  (h) 

"  We  do  not  agree  with  the  implications  of  the  argument  of  counsel 
for  the  plaintiff  —  preserved  in  the  record  —  that  the  'theories'  of 
reputable  physicians  are  '  a  lot  of  stuff,'  such  as  dreams  are  made  of. 
Scientific  facts  are  facts  like  other  facts,  and  '  theories,'  in  the 
sense  in  which  counsel  used  the  word,  may  be  —  although  of  course 
they  are  not  always  —  the  proven  and  demonstrable  truths  of  science. 


(e)  1     L.   B.   N.   :    Expert   Med.   Testimony  in   Pers.    Inj.    Suits. 

(f)  Rogers   on    Expert    Testimony,    pp.    4-5. 

(g)  Rutherford  v.   Morris,   77   111.    397,   404. 

(h)   McDavit  v.  S.  S.  El.  R.  R.  Co.    145  111  App.   362,  366-7, 
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And  it  is  not  inappropriate  here  to  say  that  our  disinclination  to  let 
this  judgment  stand  on  the  record  of  the  jury  trial  which  has  taken 
place,  is  very  much  emphasized  and  heightened  by  the  language  con- 
cerning the  medical  testimony  for  the  plaintiff  which  is  complained 
of  by  the  defendant.     *     *     * 

"  When  the  essential  question  is  on  the  weight  of  the  medical 
evidence  as  to  the  possibility  of  certain  physical  results  from  certain 
physical  causes,  appeal  to  the  prejudice  and  passion  of  the  jury 
against  reputable  physicians  who  are  obtaining  fees  commonly 
given  to  medical  experts,  by  such  expressions  concerning  them  in 
general,  as,  '  Do  you  think  there  is  enough  evidence  bought  up  at 
$50  a  day,  the  same  as  this  has  been,  to  divert  your  attention  from 
the  facts  of  this  case  and  to  defeat  this  claim?'  and  concerning  one 
doctor  in  particular,  against  whom,  no  just  cause  of  suspicion  or 
animadversion  appears,  '  He  gave  me  the  impression  of  a  Judas, 
who  would  not  come  here  until  he  got  the  $50,'  may  well  lessen  the 
hesitation  we  must  feel  in  disturbing  the  verdict  of  a  jury  because 
our  view  seems  to  differ  from  theirs  as  to  the  weight  of  the  evi- 
dence. In  determining,  that  is,  the  question  whether  the  verdict  was 
clearly  against  the  weight  of  the  evidence,  we  are  justified  in  giving 
less  consideration  to  the  opinion  of  a  jury  appealed  to  in  this  way 
than  to  one  where   such  inflammatory  language  has   not   been   used." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  has  also  said : 

"It  is  the  right  and  duty  of  courts,  in  determining  what  conclu- 
sions or  results  may  be  fairly  drawn  from  the  testimony,  to  avail 
themselves  not  only  of  their  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  practi- 
cal affairs  of  life,  but  also  of  matters  of  science." (i) 

Other  courts  have  spoken  highly  of  experts,  as : 

"  The  opinion  of  a  well  instructed  and  experienced  medical  man 
upon  a  matter  within  the  scope  of  his  profession,  and  based  on  per- 
sonal observation  and  knowledge,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  carefully  con- 
sidered  and   weighed   by  the   jury   in   rendering  their   verdict."  (j) 

And: 

"  The  opinions  of  medical  men  are  received  with  great  respect 
and  consideration,  and  properly  so."  (k) 

A  court  that  lays  down  a  general  rule  that  all  expert  evidence  is 
"not  only  of  no  value,  but  even  worse  than  that,"  is  as  irrational  as  a 
court  that  dogmatically  affirms  that  experts  never  err,  for  so  long  as 
there  are  matters  upon  which  inexperienced  persons  are  unlikely  to 
prove  capable  of  forming  a  correct  judgment,  so  long  shall  experts 
be  necessary;  and  until  the  millennium  is  reached  some  experts  will 
always  be  subject  to  criticism. 

Although  such  evidence  is  expressed  in  the  form  of  opinions,  the 
courts  have  held  that  it  should  be  given  the  weight  that  would  attach 
to  a  positive  statement  of  fact.    A  jury  must  scrutinize  such  testimony 


(i)   Hicks  v.   Silliman,   93    111.    255,   262. 
(j)  Flint  v.   Bodenhamen,   80  N.    C.   205. 
(k)   Thomas  v.   State,  49  Tex.   65. 
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and  apply  to  it  the  same  tests  they  apply  to  other  witnesses'  testi- 
mony, (m)  All  matters  bearing  on  the  employment  of  the  witness 
by  the  defendant  —  that  he  frequently  testifies  in  damage  suits  for 
the  defendant  ;(n)  that  he  consults  and  performs  other  services  for 
them;  the  amount  of  compensation  he  receives;  and  all  matters  which 
go  to  show  that  the  employment  is  desirable  to  the  witness,  and,  there- 
fore, his  desire  to  satisfy  the  defendant  —  are  proper  upon  cross- 
examination,  (o) 
In  the  abstract,  as  stated  in  an  approved  instruction, 
(p)  "The  jury  are  the  judges  of  the  credibility  of  experts,  the 
same  as  other  witnesses,"  and  "  are  not  bound  to  take  as  absolutely 
true  the  testimony  of  any  expert,  but  are  authorized  to  consider  the 
apparent  consistency  and  fairness  of  such  testimony;  the  motive, 
temper,  feeling  or  bias  of  the  witness,  if  any;  his  interest  or  lack 
of  interest,  if  any,  in  the  result  of  the  case;  and  to  give  such  credit 
to  the  testimony  as,  under  all  the  circumstances,  it  seems  to  be  en- 
titled to." 

Chief  Justice  Cartwright,  in  that  case,  in  support  of  the  rule  of 
law  so  stated,  said :  "  So  far  as  the  common  observation  and  expe- 
rience of  the  jurors  cast  any  light  on  the  testimony  of  experts,  we 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  avail  themselves  of  such  observa- 
tion and  experience,  and  we  know  of  no  reason  for  excepting  experts 
from  the  ordinary  tests  applied  to  other  witnesses." 

I  might  state  here  —  as  germane  to  the  subject  of  this  paper  — 
that  in  Illinois  we  have  no  statute  by  which  the  plaintiff  in  a  per- 
sonal injury  suit  may  be  required  to  submit  to  an  examination  by  the 
physicians  of  the  defendant,  such  as  is  in  force  in  New  York;(q) 
and  it  has  been  held  that  without  such  a  statute  a  court  is  powerless 
to  enforce  the  demand  of  the  defendant's  attorney  that  the  plaintiff 
submit  to  a  physical  examination  by  a  doctor  appointed  by  the  court 
at  the  instance  of  the  defendant,  such  being  in  opposition  to  the 
constitutional ..  right  of  personal  liberty,  (r)  Such  a  statute,  unless 
subject  to  abuse  —  for  instance,  if  "used  only  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  defendant  to  prepare  expert  witnesses  to  give  testimony 
at  the  trial  "(s) — is  extremely  desirable,  for,  as  said  in  a  late  New 
York  decision,  "  experience  teaches  that  a  fairly  conducted  open 
examination  of  plaintiff  by  reputable  physicians,  at  the  instance  of 
defendant,  is  of  the  greatest  value,  not  only  as  a  protection  of  the 
defendant  from  unfounded  claims,  but  also,  in  many  cases,  as  a  pro- 
tection of  the  plaintiff  from  the  imputation  of  malingering  and  per- 
jury." (t) 


(m)   Congress,  etc.,  Spring  Co.   v.  Edgar,   99  U.   S.    645. 
(n)   McMahon  v.   C.   C.  Ry.  Co.,  239  111.  341. 

(o)   C.   C.  Ry.  Co.  v.  Handy    208  111.   81;  Kerfoot  v.   Chicago,   195  111.   234. 
(p)   Hayes  v.    Wagner,   220   111.   256,   263. 
(q)   New   York  Code   Civ.   Prac,   §   873. 

(r)    U.   P.  R.   R.    Co.  v.   Botsford,    141   U.S.   250;   Chicago  v.   McN 'ally,  227    I1L 
14;  Pronskovitch  v.  C.  &  A.  R.  R.  Co.,  232  111.   136. 
(s)   Lyon  v.   M.  R.   Co.,   142   N.   Y.   298. 
(t)   Mizak  v.   Carborundum  Co.,    132   N.   Y.    Supp.    1104,    1106. 
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It  is  only  lately  that  the  courts  in  this  state  have  ruled  that  it  was 
error  for  the  trial  judge  to  refuse  to  permit  the  defendant's  attorney 
to  ask  the  plaintiff  if  he  would  submit  to  a  physical  examination ;  (u) 
but  having  gone  that  far,  it  has  been  held  by  a  judge  of  the  Appellate 
Court  of  the  Branch  which  has  jurisdiction  over  Cook  County  (in 
which  the  great  majority  of  the  personal  injury  suits  started  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  are  tried),  that  the  fact  that  the  plaintiff  refused  to 
permit  a  medical  examination  might  be  considered  by  the  jury  in 
deciding  what  injuries  he  had  received  or  was  suffering  from. (v) 

The  statute  in  New  York  is  very  favorable  to  the  defendant,  for 
although  it  requires  that  the  plaintiff  submit  to  a  physical  examination 
at  the  hands  of  doctors  appointed  by  the  court  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  defendant,  still  it  has  been  interpreted  as  not  requiring  the  defend- 
ant to  inform  the  plaintiff  what  was  learned  as  a  result  thereof,  (w) 

In  regard  to  the  ideal  medical  expert,  an  English  author  says :  (x) 

"  Many  qualities  not  possessed  by  everyone  are  necessary  to  make 
a  really  good  witness,  especially  ability  to  impress  the  court  with 
the  idea  that  he  understands  completely  the  medical  aspects  of  the 
case,  that  he  is  not  unduly  biased,  and  that  he  is  perfectly  candid. 
Other  necessary  qualities  are  the  power  of  expressing  ideas,  of 
thinking  rapidly  and  logically,  and  of  keeping  cool  and  good-tem- 
pered. Few  men,  however,  will  fail  to  be  satisfactory  witnesses  if 
they  give  a  little  thought  to  the  case  before  they  go  into  court,  and 
are  careful  to  avoid  some  obvious  pitfalls." 

The  author  further  suggests  that  the  ideal  expert  witness,  although 
a.  man  of  knowledge,  should,  as  far  as  possible,  avoid  all  technical 
terms ;  should  be  fair  and  candid,  admitting  the  obvious  without 
reluctance,  but  nevertheless  remaining  cautious  and  deliberate;  and 
under  the  most  searching  cross-examination  should  keep  cool  and 
collected,  never  assuming  a  defensive  attitude. 

An  American  author (y)  puts  the  matter  thus: 

"  The  weight  given  to  the  testimony  of  a  witness  is  not  altogether 
dependent  upon  his  integrity  and  veracity.  Very  much  of  its  force 
rests  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  witness  and  his  ability  to  com- 
bine existing  facts,  which,  when  combined,  lead  the  mind  by  a 
stern  and  inflexible  chain  of  logical  sequences  to  a  necessary  result, 
to  which  the  mind  must  give  its  credence.  Professor  Guy  has  very 
appropriately  said  that  'as  witnesses  in  courts  of  law,  medical  men 
have  duties  to  perform  for  which  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  pro- 
fession affords  no  adequate  preparation,  and,  until  of  late  years, 
medical  education  no  proper  training,  and  medical  literature  no 
sufficient  guidance.'  And  it  cannot  be  too  frequently  impressed  upon 
their  minds  that  a  man  may  be  a  most  capable  and  proficient  physi- 
cian or  surgeon,  and  yet  make  a  very  poor  medical  witness. 


(u)  Schlechte  v.  C.  E.  Transit  Co.,  157  111.  App.  181;  Sertaut  v.  Crane,  142 
111.  App.  60;  Contra-Chicago  v.  McNally,  227  111.  18;  Cole  v.  City,  158  111.  App. 
Soi. 

(v)  McDavitt  v.  S.  S.  El.  R.  R.  Co.,  145   111.  App.  362. 

(w)  Mizak  v.   Carborundum  Co.,   132  N.   Y.  Supp.   1104. 

(x)  Douglas    Knocker:   Accidents   in   Their   Medico- Legal    Aspect,    p.    300. 

(y)  Stewart:    Legal   Medicine,    §    16. 
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"A  mistake  often  committed  by  medical  witnesses  is  the  attempt 
to  appear  learned.  It  is  related  by  Benjamin  Butler  that  in  the 
progress  of  a  trial,  soon  after  the  execution  of  Dr.  Webster,  he 
was,  in  his  usual  style,  hurrying  and  browbeating  a  witness  on  the 
other  side,  when  the  witness,  with  great  dignity,  said :  '  Mr.  Butler, 
I  am  a  professor  at  Harvard  College.'  '  Oh,  yes,'  quickly  answered 
Mr.  Butler,  '  I  know ;  we  hung  one  of  you  the  other  day.'  Some 
professional  men  who  are  not  influenced  by  any  such  desire,  make 
use  of  terms  and  words  which  are  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
ordinary  men.  One  of  the  most  ludicrous  instances  of  this  which 
may  be  quoted  as  an  example  and  as  a  warning  to  those  who 
are  likely  to  make  this  mistake,  is  that  of  a  surgeon  called  to 
testify  on  a  trial  for  an  assault,  who  said  that  he  found  '  the  prose- 
cutor suffering  from  a  severe  contusion  of  the  integuments  under 
the  left  orbit,  with  great  extravasation  of  blood  and  ecchymosis 
in  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  which  was  in  a  tumefied  state.' 
This  would  appear  to  be  a  very  alarming  condition  for  a  man  to 
be  in,  and  his  death  might  be  momentarily  expected  by  one  who 
did   not   understand   that   all   this    meant    was    that    he   had    a   black 

"  The  manner  also  of  a  witness  goes  far  to  inspire  confidence  or 
distrust  in  his  testimony.  He  should  not  proceed  in  an  equivocal, 
halting  manner,  but  use  affirmative  terms,  or  his  testimony  will 
not  receive  that  degree  of  credit  which  it  will  if  he  coolly,  firmly 
and  candidly,  without  any  real  or  apparent  prejudice  or  hesitation, 
states  distinctly  what  he  knows  and  upon  what  his  knowledge  is 
founded.  If  his  manner  upon  the  witness  stand  is  open  and  free 
from  that  peculiar  restraint  and  nervousness  which  is  often  the 
attendant  of  an  honest  witness,  and  usually  is  supposed  to  charac- 
terize the  interested  or  dishonest  witness,  and  if  he  can  give  a  clear 
and  complete  reason  for  his  statements,  then  he  will  be  believed. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  overexact  or  very  loose  in  his  state- 
ments, reluctant  or  unable  to  give  a  good  reason  for  what  he  says, 
he  will  be  distrusted  and  discredited." 

I  might  add  that  a  medical  witness,  like  any  other,  may  be  learned, 
but  opinionated  and  irascible,  and  if  he  be  so,  the  effect  of  his  testi- 
mony is  not  valuable,  because  of  the  unfavorable  impression  created 
on  the  minds  of  the  jurors;  and  again,  he  may  be  experienced  as  a 
witness  and  engaging  in  his  presence  upon  the  stand,  but  not  learned 
in  his  profession,  in  which  instance  his  testimony  will  not  be  unusually 
availing,  as,  at  this  day,  attorneys  for  plaintiffs  who  make  a  specialty 
of  personal  injury  cases  are  generally  learned  in  anatomy  and  its 
kindred  subjects,  and  his  cross-examination  is  likely  to  be  disastrous. 
If  he  wishes  to  be  believed  or  taken  seriously  by  the  court  and  jury, 
he  must  leave  the  impression  of  fairness  and  impartiality,  and  be 
ready  at  all  times  to  concede  that  which  is  apparently  or  obviously 
true,  even  though  such  admission  may  be  against  the  party  in  whose 
behalf  he  is  called.  The  slightest  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
expert  evincing  antagonism  or  impatience  towards  the  cross-examiner, 
or  any  apparent  partisanship  on  his  part,  will  greatly  lessen  the  weight 
of  his  evidence.  Another  point  suggested  to  me  by  a  trial  attorney 
is  that  the  value  of  expert  evidence  to  the  defense  depends  in  a  great 
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measure  upon  the  staging  —  if  I  may  use  that  word — \of  the  case: 
this,  of  course,  includes  the  personality  of  the  witness,  and  the  facility 
with  which  he  is  able  to  rid  the  atmosphere  of  the  court  room  of  that 
element  of  gloom  and  morbid  depression  which  usually  exhales  from 
the  medical  analysis  of  human  suffering. 

The  witness  who  can,  without  seeming  to  strive  for  it,  throw  a 
glint  of  humor  into  the  case  is  extremely  valuable.  I  shall  illustrate 
what  I  mean  by  a  real  incident  which  was  called  to  my  attention : 

The  case  had  the  usual  elements  that  appeal  to  sympathy.  The 
plaintiff,  a  boy,  received  a  real  and  serious  injury,  which  could  not 
be  disputed.  He  claimed  a  further  injury,  which  was  disputed  by 
the  defendant.  Medical  evidence  on  this  point  was  offered.  The  day 
was  gloomy,  adding  to  the  tragic  atmosphere  of  the  court  room.  Hav- 
ing qualified  the  doctor  as  an  expert,  the  attorney  said :  "  Now, 
Doctor,  please  explain,  etc.,  and  in  giving  your  answer  avoid  as  far 
as  possible  the  use  of  medical  terms;  tell  it  in  as  plain  English  as  you 
can,  so  that  the  jury  and  I  myself  may  understand  you"  —  to  which 
the  doctor  replied :  "  Well,  I  think  I  can  explain  it  so  that  the  jury 
can  understand  it."  The  jurors  caught  the  little  inflection  on  the  word 
"  jury,"  and  the  subtle  implication  in  the  answer,  and  a  chorus  of 
laughter  was  the  result.  Every  juror  in  the  room  wore  a  smile  during 
the  rest  of  the  witness'  examination;  they  seemed  sorry  when  he  left. 
The  big  doctor  thus  chased  the  spirit  of  tragedy  out  of  the  court  room. 
There  was  an  adverse  verdict  —  but  the  plaintiff  made  the  motion 
for  a  new  trial. 

As  to  the  use  of  experts,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  expert  medical 
witnesses  should  not  be  placed  on  the  witness  stand  in  the  trial  of 
personal  injury  suits  unless  as  an  absolute  necessity  in  a  case  where 
the  only  defense  is  a  medical  defense,  and  the  injuries  have  been  so 
exaggerated  that  the  only  hope  of  the  defendant  is  to  convince  the  jury 
of  the  falseness  of  the  plaintiff's  claim,  for,  where  the  facts  surround- 
ing the  occurrence  are  favorable  to  the  defendant,  the  introduction  of 
a  medical  defense,  to  which  they  may  give  too  serious  consideration, 
is  apt  to  lead  the  jury  away  from  the  primary  issue,  and,  forgetting 
it,  consider  the-  question  of  damages  only,  and  find  their  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff;  whereas  if  the  issue  had  been  confined,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  the  question  of  the  occurrence,  the  finding  would  probably  have 
been  the  opposite.  Also,  juries  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  a  medical 
defense  is  an  admission  of  guilt,  reasoning  that  if  the  defendant  con- 
sidered itself  not  liable,  it  would  see  no  necessity  for  controverting 
any  point  other  than  concerned  negligence  and  contributory  negli- 
gence—  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  defendant  has  a  right  to  any 
defense  applicable  to  the  situation,  and  that  the  evidence  as  to  the 
amount  of  damages  is  not  an  admission  of  guilt. 

Besides,  the  placing  on  the  witness  stand  of  a  doctor  of  such  stahding 
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in  his  profession  as  to  be  regarded  as  an  expert,  thereby  necessitating 
the  defendant's  incurring  the  expense  of  a  fee,  in  most  cases,  of  at 
least  $50.00  a  day,  only  dignifies  the  plaintiff's  case  and  imbues  the 
jury,  composed  ordinarily  of  men  earning  on  an  average  of  from  three 
to  five  dollars  a  day,  with  the  idea  that  the  plaintiff  is  severely  injured. 
In  addition,  it  opens  a  loophole  for  the  plaintiff  to  impress  upon  the 
jury  that  the  defendant  is  a  "  great  corporation,"  and  that  the  plaintiff 
has  but  a  small  chance  against  the  defendant,  as  the  former  has  not 
the  means  the  latter  possesses  to  aid  in  making  out  his  case. 

While  it  is  advisable  that  an  expert  should  make  suggestions  to  the 
trial  attorney  (often  attending  court  and  sitting  in  close  proximity  to 
him),  it  is  indiscreet  to  place  such  a  counsellor  on  the  witness  stand, 
as  the  jury,  after  seeing  him  manifesting  an  interest  in  behalf 
of  a  party  to  the  litigation,  will  consider  that  on  the  witness  stand  he 
will  be  biased  in  favor  of  the  party  whom  he  was  assisting,  and  will,  in 
all  probability,   fail  to  be  impressed  by  his  views. 

But  in  cases  of  uncertain  liability,  in  which  the  need  of  medical 
evidence  is  not  imperative,  its  advisability  will  depend  largely  on  the 
honesty  of  the  medical  witnesses  who  testify  for  the  plaintiff:  if  they 
are  honest,  then  the  defendant  will  not  be  required  to  oppose  them 
with  medical  experts ;  if  dishonest,  then  the  trial  attorney  can,  by  suc- 
cessfully demonstrating  this  by  competent  medical  evidence,  go  a  long 
way  towards  disproving  the  plaintiff's  whole  case  and  discrediting 
him  with  the  jury,  even  though  the  case  may  be  a  close  one  as  to  the 
liability  issue;  and  under  such  circumstances  it  ma3r,  if  the  injuries 
are  claimed  to  be  very  severe,  be  advisable  to  resort  to  this  character 
of  evidence. 

But  the  medical  expert  may  be  used  to  great  advantage  outside  of 
the  court  room,  in  explaining  to  the  trial  attorney  exactly  what  the 
plaintiff's  injuries  are  claimed  to  be,  or  have  been;  the  possibility 
or  impossibility  of  such  a  claim  being  bona  fide;  and  by  showing 
the  attorney  how  he  may  conduct  his  cross-examination  so  as  to 
correctly  inform  the  jury  what  the  injuries  really  are. 

An  ordinary  jury  cannot  listen  to- a  long  line  of  witnesses,  one  after 
another,  dealing  with  human  disease  and  suffering,  without  being 
affected  by  that  somber  tone  which  savors  of  post-mortems.  While 
the  medical  evidence  can  never  be  too  good,  it  may,  even  though  of 
the  highest  order,  be  too  exhaustive.  Too  much  is  more  apt  to  confuse 
the  ordinary  juror  and  leave  him  with  a  mind  teeming  with  medical 
terms,  causing  him  to  invest  the  injury  with  an  undue  importance 
puzzling  and  horrifying  rather  than  elucidating.  But  if  the  monotony 
of  medical  evidence  can  be  interrupted  by  other  witnesses,  or  by  a  play 
of  humor  by  the  physician  himself,  its  greatest  value  can  be  realized. 

In  this  state  there  is  a  certain  class  of  doctors  who  testify  for 
plaintiffs  —  several   of   whom   have   testified   hundreds  of   times  —  and 
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who  are  paid  on  a  contingent  basis,  the  amount  they  receive  depending 
upon  the  jury's  verdict.  The  success  of  these  men  depends  not  so 
much  upon  their  knowledge  and  experience  in  medicine,  but  because 
their  appearance  and  apparent  candor  carry  great  weight  with  the 
jury  in  giving  weight  to  the  statements  they  make  in  regard  to  the 
plaintiff's  condition.  Most  of  these  doctors  have  some  particular 
hobby  which  they  try  to  instill  into  every  case;  one  of  them,  for 
instance,  of  whom  I  have  knowledge,  being  very  much  attached  to  the 
idea  of  a  floating  cartilage  in  the  knee  joint.  It  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  for  the  defendant  to  meet  and  overcome  the  effect  of  the 
testimony  of  such  doctors,  as  the  juries  pay  little  attention  to  the 
fact,  when  pointed  out  to  them,  that  these  men  are  constantly  in  the 
employ  of  the  plaintiff's  attorney,  and  that  their  compensation  for 
testifying  must  depend,  both  as  to  certainty  and  size,  upon  the  result 
of  the  suit;  although,  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  relates  to  the 
defendant,  the  juries  are  apparently  greatly  influenced  by  the  informa- 
tion that  the  medical  experts  produced  by  the  defendant  frequently 
testified  for  the  corporation.  Of  course  the  explanation  for  this  is 
that  the  jury,  being  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  plaintiff  has  only 
one  day  in  court,  and  being  affected  by  sympathy,  naturally  favor  the 
injured  party  and  give  him  the  benefit  of  every  doubt;  whereas  it 
takes  clear,  overwhelming  proof  to  convince  them  where  a  corporation 
is  concerned. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  experts  be  called  by  the  courts,  and 
that  medical  societies  designate  for  the  use  of  the. courts  those  espe- 
cially learned  and  skilled  in  particular  departments  of  medicine  and 
surgery  as  proper  experts  in  those  departments  ;(z)  but  this  plan  might 
be  subject  to  abuse,  as  its  feasibility  would  depend  upon  the  character 
of  the  men  making  the  selection.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  not 
only  should  the  court  select  an  expert  without  the  recommendation  or 
interference  of  the  parties  litigant,  but  that  the  cost  should  be  fixed 
by  statute,  to  be  charged  as  costs  of  suit,  (ab) 

Most  German  states  have  schools  of  established  medical  experts. 
In  France  the  court  may,  at  its  discretion,  call  in  experts;  and  in 
Paris  each  court  appoints  a  certain  number  of  permanent  experts,  (ac) 

Mr.  Albert  S.  Osborn,  author  of  "  Question  Documents,"  has  sug- 
gested a  general  statute  "  designed  to  bring  about  improvement  in  the 
use  of  expert  testimony  in  courts  of  law,"  empowering  judges,  at  their 
discretion,  "  to  designate  official  expert  witnesses  who  may  be  called 
upon  to  act  for  the  state  or  for  either  party  in  any  trial  at  law, 
*  *  *  such  designations  to  be  in  such  subjects  or  special  fields  as, 
in  the  judgment  of  these  appointing  courts,  will  tend  to  promote  the 
ends  of  justice."     Such  a  law  would  rid  us,  we  hope,  of  the  abuse  of 


(z)    i   Med.    Leg.  Jour.   208, 

(ab)  1    Redfern   on   Wills,   p.    156,   n. 

(ac)  Stewart,  Legal  Medicine,  p.  61. 
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the  dishonest  expert,  who,  for  the  sake  of  his  "  contingent  fee ", 
debases  himself,  becoming  a  party  in  the  controversy,  and,  by  giving 
a  dishonest  opinion,  in  conflict  with  the  experts  representing  the  oppo- 
site party  to  .the  suit,  leaves  it  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury  what 
the  plaintiff  has  suffered,  is  suffering,  or  will  suffer.  But  when  the 
science  of  medicine  ceases  to  be  "  inexact,"  and  the  giants  of  the  pro- 
fession are  able  to  state  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty  that 
they  have  a  really  definite  and  unbiased  opinion,  medical  expert  evi- 
dence may  be  used  more  frequently  and  to  better  advantage  —  and 
then  the  faker  and  the  charlatan  will  be  less  dangerous. 

As  a  last  word  I  would  say  that  the  opinions  of  experts  are  of 
primary  importance  in  the  preparation  for  trial  of  personal  injury 
suits;  but  whether  they  should  be  made  use  of  during  the  actual  trial  is 
a  question  that  depends  on  the  facts  in  each  individual  case. 

President  Bennett  : —  I  am  sure  we  are  greatly  indebted 
to  Mr.  Ossoski  for  this  valuable  paper  and  regret  that  he  is 
obliged  to  leave  on  account  of  another  engagement.  Mr. 
Ossoski  however  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  the 
members  may  desire  to  ask  in  regard  to  any  part  of  the  paper 
just  presented. 

Mr.  Beck  : —  I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  is  any  limit  to  the 
number  of  expert  witnesses  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  Ossoski  : —  I  do  not  know  of  any  law  that  restricts  the 
number  of  them  at  all. 

Mr.  Whitehead  : —  I  rather  agree  with  Mr.  Ossoski  as  to 
the  deteriorating  value  of  long  drawn-out  expert  testimony  at 
the  trial.  I  would  like  to  ask,  if  in  the  use  of  expert  testimony 
there  is  an}/  discrimination  between  cases  where  the  symptoms 
are  subjective  and  those  in  which  the  symptoms  are  objective. 

Mr.  Ossoski  : — Well,  we  never  have  in  the  trial  of  our 
cases.  Of  course,  that  is  a  matter  of  good  judgment  I  think 
for  the  trial  attorney. 

President  Bennett: — If  there  are  no  other  questions,  I 
will  ask  Mr.  Edmunds  to  read  the  paper  of  Mr.  Quackenbush, 
on  the  value  of  "  Expert  Testimony." 
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THE  VALUE  OF  EXPERT  TESTIMONY 

By  J.  L.  Quackenbush,  General  Attorney; 
Interborough   Rapid   Transit   Co.   and  The  New  York  Railways   Co.. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  writer  has  been  requested  to  discuss  the  value  of  expert  testi- 
mony at  the  Convention  of  the  American  Electric  Railway  Claim 
Agents'  Association.  It  is  assumed  that  what  is  desired  is  a  practical 
consideration  of  the  matter,  rather  than  a  learned  essay  upon  the 
subject.  Everyone  knows  how  expert  testimony  has  come  to  be 
regarded  of  late  years.  It  is  unfortunate,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  expert  testimony  is  thoroughly  discredited.  The  reasons  for  this 
condition  of  things  are  many,  but  the  principal  cause  of  the  ever- 
increasing  distrust  of  expert  testimony  has  probably  been  the  specta- 
cles afforded  by  medical  experts  at  the  trial  of  murder  cases  wherein 
the  defense  of.  insanity  has  been  interposed.  Such  cases  attract  wide- 
spread attention  in  the  newspapers,  and  people  generally  get  the  idea 
that  an  expert  can  be  obtained  to  swear  to  any  desired  opinion.  The 
result  of  this  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  is  reflected 
in  the'  jury  box  in  ordinary  cases  where  expert  testimony  is  desirable 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  jury  in  forming  conclusions  upon  intricate 
questions  involving  some  science  or  art  beyond  the  average  knowledge 
of  the. ordinary  citizen.  Without  stopping  to  differentiate  between  the 
sensational  so-called  experts  and  the  conscientious  professional  men 
who  really  desire  to  aid  the  court  and  jury  in  reaching  a  correct  result 
in  a  given  case,  the  jurors  are  very  likely  at  the  close  of  the  trial  to 
be  heard  to  state  that  they  paid  no  attention  to  the  expert  testimony 
on  either  side.  This  is  an  unfortunate  condition,  because,  with  the 
increasing  complexity  of  modern  industrial  employments,  there  is  a 
greater  necessity  for  opinion  evidence  than  ever  before.  The  com- 
plicated mechanism  of  a  modern  electric  railway  frequently  pre- 
sents questions  which  no  layman  could  understand  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  expert  testimony  of  electrical  or  mechanical  engineers, 
and  yet,  because  medical  expert  testimony  has  fallen  into  disrepute, 
there  is  danger  of  the  total  disregard  of  all  expert  testimony.  Efforts 
to  remedy  this  state  of  things  have  been  initiated  in  legislative  bodies 
and  at  meetings  of  bar  associations,  but  so  far  no  practical  solution 
of  the  difficulty  has  been  attained. 

Recognizing,  therefore,  that  expert  testimony  in  general  is  viewed 
with  suspicion,  it  is  plain  that  its  introduction  may  have  a  tendency 
to  do  more  harm  than  benefit.  If  jurors  become  dissatisfied  with  the 
expert  testimony  produced,  they  may  thereby  fail  to  give  due  weight 
to  the  ordinary  testimony  upon  the  main  question,  and  permit  their 
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prejudices  to  result  in  an  unjust  verdict.  If  they  get  the  idea  that 
the  expert  testimony  is  insincere,  they  will  put  the  stamp  of  insin- 
cerity upon  the  entire  case.  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  it  has  been 
proposed  that  the  experts  be  selected  by  the  trial  judge  and  be  given 
a  quasi-judicial  position.  But  as  this  is  a  theoretical  matter  rather 
than  a  condition  which  now  confronts  Claim  Agents,  it  will  not  be 
profitable  to  stop  to  consider  this  proposed  remedy. 

Claim  Agents  are  concerned  mostly  with  medical  expert  testimony, 
and  in  particular  with  testimony  pertaining  to  personal  injuries  result- 
ing from  accidents  upon  the  electric  railways.  From  their  point  of 
view,  therefore,  the  question  is  limited  to  the  value  of  medical  expert 
testimony  in  the  defense  of  negligence  actions.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  writer  that  while  there  are  exceptions,  as  a  general  rule,  medical 
expert  testimony  is  of  little  aid  to  the  defense.  A  trial  attorney  who 
is  competent  by  reason  of  his  grasp  of  the  medical  aspects  of  his  case, 
so  to  cross-examine  a  plaintiff's  experts  as  to  exhibit  to  the  jury  their 
incompetency  or  recklessness  or  insincerity,  will  be  of  more  value  in 
convincing  the  jury  of  the  exaggeration  than  will  be  any  number  of 
experts  who  testify  in  contradiction.  A  great  battle  of  expert  witnesses 
is  very  likely  to  magnify  out  of  all  proportion  the  question  of  dis- 
ability. Jurors  are  likely  to  be  carried  away  with  the  impression  that 
they  are  considering  a  most  unusual  case,  and  unconsciously  they  will 
permit  this  to  inflate  the  amount  of  their  verdict. 

A  distinction  should  be  noted  between  the  testimony  of  a  physician  or 
surgeon  who  has  examined  the  injured  person  as  to  what  his  findings 
were,  and  the  expressions  of  opinions  of  medical  men  as  to  the  causal 
connection  between  the  injury  complained  of  and  the  accident,  as  well 
as  opinions  as  to  the  duration  and  extent  of  the  disability.  A  compe- 
tent and  experienced  medical  examiner  who  briefly  describes  what  he 
found  upon  his  examination  and  states  his  knowledge  to  the  jury 
in  simple  phrases,  will  always  be  a  valuable  witness.  What  should 
be  avoided,  however,  is  the  long  drawn  out  hypothetical  question  with 
the  answer  given  by  an  expert  who  has  not  made  a  physical  examina- 
tion himself. 

President  Bennett  : —  I  will  ask  Mr.  Carson  of  Seattle  to 
read  the  discussion  by  Mr.  Falknor  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Carson  : —  I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Falknor  is  not  here  in 
person  to  read  this  paper  as  I  know  you  all  would  enjoy  meet- 
ing him.  He  is  one  of  our  best"  attorneys.  He  is  particularly 
able  in  defending  graft  suits.  In  one  of  our  cases  a  woman, 
who  fell  against  the  controller  of  one  of  our  cars,  claimed  to 
have  been  injured.  I  refused  to  settle  with  her  and  suit  was 
brought.      She   procured   witnesses   to   testify   that   she   was 
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seriously  injured  and  that  she  was  suffering  from  traumatic 
neuritis.  The  testimony  was  all  in  and  when  arguments  were 
being  made  to  the  jury,  Falknor  made  his  and. said,  "  Gentle- 
men, I  am  not  a  doctor  but  I  have  tried  damage  suits  for  four 
years.  I  think  my  opinion  is  of  some  value  even  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind.  They  claim  this  plaintiff  is  suffering  from 
traumatic  neuritis.  I  say  she  is  suffering  from  traumatic 
graftitis."    We  won  the  case. 

Written  Discussion 

By  A.  J.  Falknor, 

Puget   Sound   Traction,   Light   &  Power   Co.,    Seattle,   Wash. 

Expert  testimony  is  not  popular.    A  judge  once  said  in  speaking 

of  the  degrees  of  liars,  "  There  is  the  liar,  then  comes  the  

liar,  and  finally  the  expert  witness."  The  unpopularity  of  expert 
testimony  doubtless  finds  its  origin  in  the  frequent  use  of  "  re- 
nowned alienists  "  in  criminal  cases  where  the  defendant  driven  to 
the  last  ditch  sets  up  the  defense  of  insanity.  In  such  cases  these 
learned  gentlemen  usually  make  a  few  hasty  visits  to  the  cell  of  the 
degenerate  defendant,  quiz  him  about  the  weather  and  other  serious 
subjects,  make  a  few  brief  observations  as  to  the  shifting  move- 
ment's of  his  eye  and  then  appear  ordinarily  and  testify  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  interest  of  the  side  by  which  they  happen  to  be 
employed.  It  is  not  surprising  that  there  is  a  popular  prejudice 
against  such  expert  testimony.    There  should  be. 

This,  however,  does  not  militate  against  the  general  usefulness 
and  value  of  expert  testimony.  In  many  instances  it  is  absolutely 
indispensable.  In  cases  where  questions  of  science  or  skill  are  in- 
volved, persons  learned  and  experienced  therein  are  competent  and 
qualified  to  give  opinions,  and  indeed  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  testify  and  should  give  opinions  in  order  that  the  facts  may 
be  accurately  determined  and  understood.  Otherwise  there  would 
in  many  cases  be  a  failure  of  justice. 

The  application  of  expert  testimony  to  the  issues  involved  in  the 
trial  of  suits  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  street  railways  is 
as  broad  and  varied  as  the  suits  themselves.  In  suits  involving 
engineering,  electricity,  operation  of  cars,  as  well  as  suits  involving 
the  nature  and  extent  of  personal  injuries,  resort  to  expert  testi- 
mony is  frequently  necessary.  A  horse  gets  the  calk  of  his  shoes 
caught  in  a  guard-rail,  falls  and  receives  a  broken  leg;  the  owner 
sues  the  company  for  its  value.  The  question  of  necessity  or  suffi- 
ciency of  the  guard-rail  is  one  requiring  expert  knowledge  in  engi- 
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neering.  The  defense  cannot  be  made  without  it.  The  witnesses 
called  to  meet  that  issue  of  necessity  must  be  persons  having 
technical  engineering  knowledge. 

A  person  comes  into  contact  with  an  outside  uninsulated  high 
tension  transmission  wire.  Expert  testimony  is  necessary  to  show 
the  impracticability  of  insulation  in  such  cases  where  the  voltage  is 
above  a  certain  point.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  expert  in  such 
cases  must  be  one  having  special  and  peculiar  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

A  claim  is  presented  against  the  railway  for  damages.  Claimant 
is  called  upon  and  is  found  in  bed  spitting  profuse  quantities  of 
what  is  claimed  to  be  blood.  A  suspicion  exists.  A  portion  of  the 
bedding  is  cut  away  and  analysis  is  made  of  the  supposed  blood. 
It  proves  to  be  nothing  but  aniline  dyes.  Only  witnesses  qualified 
and  competent  to  make  the  necessary  chemical  tests  could  establish 
that  fact. 

A  man  upon  a  street  car  that  collides  with  another  claims  to  have 
received  an  injury  resulting  in  the  fracture  of  his  wrist.  The  day 
following  the  accident  the  company's  physician  makes  an  X-ray 
of  the  injury,  a  month  later  another  X-ray  and  a  month  later  still 
another.  These  X-rays  conclusively  establish  that  the  fracture  of 
the  wrist  was  not  made  upon  the  car  at  Lhe  time  of  the  collision. 
The  X-ray  taken  the  day  following  the  accident  shows  a  perfectly 
formed  callous  of  sufficient  density  to  cause  a  shadow,  and  cor- 
responds exactly  with  the  X-rays  taken  one  and  two  months  fol- 
lowing the  accident.  It  requires  at  least  six  weeks  for  the  forma- 
tion of  callous  with  a  density  like  that  appearing  in  the  radiograph 
taken  the  day  following  the  accident.  Such  facts  cannot  be  estab- 
lished by  other  than  those  having  special  knowledge  in  the  growth 
and  formation  of  callous  and  in  the  interpretation  of  radiographs. 

These  and  many  other  instances  can  be  recalled  by  the  writer 
from  his  own  experience,  showing  the  necessity  of  expert  testi- 
mony. Indeed  the  falsity  or  illegality  of  plaintiff's  claim  could  not 
have  been  shown  or  disputed  without  it.  These  few  instances  show 
the  injustice  and  error  of  the  popular  prejudice.  Probably,  how- 
ever, considering  that  these  ideas  will  be  presented  to  a  Convention 
where  the  principal  application  of  expert  testimony  has  reference 
to  the  determination  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injuries  of 
claimants,  special  attention  should  be  made  to  expert  medical 
testimony.  While  the  writer  realizes  that  in  many  instances  medical 
testimony  is  not  persuasive  or  convincing  with  the  jury,  yet  it 
would  be  inadvisable  in  the  trial  of  personal  injury  suits  not  to 
use  generously  medical  evidence.  Even  in  cases  where  a  complete 
victory  is  not  gained,  the  verdict  doubtless  is  by  it  often  greatly 
softened. 

Not    infrequently    suits    are    instituted    wherein    the    Company's 
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physician  has  never  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  claimant  and 
after  suit  it  is  not  found  convenient  for  the  Company's  physician  so 
to  do.  Indeed  the  claimant's  attorneys  often  will  not  permit  it. 
It  has  been  found  advantageous  to  the  writer,  and  of  great  value 
in  instances  of  that  kind  to  immediately  move  the  trial  court  for  a 
commission  of  physicians  to  forthwith  examine  the  claimant  with 
reference  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injuries,  such  proceeding 
being  one  approved  by  the  courts.  This  greatly  aids  in  the  early 
discovery  of  fraud  and  in  the  speedy  adjustment  of  genuine  claims  as 
the  Company  is  able  to  soon  determine  the  merits  of  the  claim  from 
the  findings  of  the  commission. 

The  reasons  justifying  such  proceeding  as  stated  by  one  court 
are  as  follows: 

"  It  is  said  that  it  is  abhorrent  to  the  principles  of  liberty  to 
compel  a  party  to  submit  to  such  an  examination ;  that  it  invades 
the  inviolability  of  the  person,  is  an  indignity  involving  an  assault 
and  a  trespass,  and  an  impertinence  to  which  a  modest  woman 
would  not  consent.  Courts  should  not  sacrifice  justice  to  notions 
of  delicacy,  and  knowledge  of  the  truth  is  essential  to  justice.  The 
attainment  of  justice  in  the  courts  is  of  far  greater  importance 
than  any  merely  personal  consideration.  A  witness  is  frequently 
required  to  answer  questions  which  shock  modesty  and  offend  the 
sense  of  delicacy.  The  demands  of  justice  not  infrequently  occa- 
sion  private   inconvenience   and   annoyance. 

"  Her  delicacy  and  refinement  of  feeling,  though  of  course  en- 
titling her  to  the  most  Considerate  and  tender  treatment  consistent 
with  the  rights  of  others,  cannot  be  permitted  to  stand  between 
the  defendant  and  a  legitimate  defense  against  her  claim  of  a 
large  sum  of  money.  When  it  becomes  a  question  of  possible  vio- 
lence to  the  refined  and  delicate  feelings  of  the  plaintiff  on  the 
one  hand  and  possible  injustice  to  the  defendant  on  the  other,  the 
law  cannot  hesitate;   justice  must  be   done. 

"When  a  person  appeals  to  the  sovereign  for  justice,  he  im- 
pliedly consents  to  the  doing  of  justice  to  the  other  party,  and 
impliedly  agrees  in  advance  to  make  any  disclosure  which  is  neces- 
sary to  be  made  in  order  that  justice  may  be  done. 

"  It  is  to  be  presumed  that,  in  exercising  this  power,  the  trial 
court  will  always  see  that  only  proper  physicians  or  surgeons  — 
and,  where  possible,  wholly  disinterested  ones — -are  appointed  to 
conduct  the  examination,  and  the  expense  of  such  examination 
should  be  borne  by  the  party  requesting  it.  Care  should  be  exer- 
cised to  avoid  all  unnecessary  inconvenience  and  annoyance  to  the 
plaintiff,  and,  when  desired,  it  should  be  made  in  the  presence  of 
the  counsel  and  friends  of  the  party  to  be  examined,  and  the  trial 
court  must  be  free  to  exercise  that  sound  discretion  which  the 
nature  of  the  case  and  the  ends  of  justice  may  require." 

The  physician  when  called  is  the  witness  of  the  party  calling  him. 
Each  side,  therefore,  has  the  right  to  interview  such  physician  as 
to  their  finding  prior  to  the  trial  and  it  is  a  usual  and  fair  practice, 
in  order  to  avoid  any  embarrassment  to  either  the  attorneys  or 
physicians,  to  embody  in  the  order  appointing  the  commission  that 
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either  party  may  interview  the  physicians  as  to  their  finding  prior 
to  the  trial.  The  physicians  are  selected  by  the  court  without  sug- 
gestion from  either  party  and  occupy  the  position  of  disinterested 
witnesses  and  their  testimony  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
injury  is  ordinarily  fairly  persuasive. 

While  there  are  many  troubles  particularly  those  of  a  nervous 
character  where  expert  witnesses  are  probably  of  little  use,  yet  a 
capable  and  up-to-date  physician  by  a  careful  study  of  the  etiology, 
symptoms  and  prognosis  —  the  history,  manifestations  and  out- 
come —  of  the  various  troubles,  can  aid  materially  in  establishing  ap- 
proximately the  cause,  nature,  extent  and  outcome  of  the  injuries. 
In  case  of  fractured  bones  the  X-ray  properly  taken  and  fairly 
interpreted  discloses  ordinarily  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury. 

The  effectiveness  of  expert  testimony  like  other  evidence  de^ 
pends  upon  its  truthfulness,  reasonableness  and  clearness.  No  ex- 
pert witness  should  be  called  to  the  stand  unless  he  has  made  a 
recent,  careful,  accurate  study  and  investigation  into  the  point  upon 
which  his  expert  testimony  is  to  be  given.  The  writer  has  not  in- 
frequently seen  learned  and  excellent  gentlemen  greatly  confused 
and  even  humiliated  by  the  cross-examining  attorney,  where  the 
attorney  has  undoubtedly  thoroughly  prepared  himself  upon  the 
technical  point  at  issue  and  the  witness  has  relied  too  generally 
upon  his  previous  knowledge.  The  writer  also  confesses  both  to 
having  seen  and  felt  the  biting  commentaries  of  an  able  expert 
where  the  attorney  unfamiliarly  pushes  into  the  inquiry  where  the 
expert  is  at  home  and  the  attorney  not.  It  is  always  dangerous  to 
a  litigant  for  its  attorney  to  appear  to  be  worsted  and  this  makes 
it  especially  advisable  for  the  attorney  to  be  sure  of  his  ground  in 
inquiring  into  an  issue  involving  expert  testimony.  The  attorney 
should  also  avoid  falling  into  the  very  common  error  of  pressing 
the  inquiry  too  long.  It  becomes  tedious  and  taxes  both  the 
patience  of  the  jury  and  the  court.  Like  all  testimony  expert  evi- 
dence should  be  directed  sharply  to  the  issue  and  when  fairly 
covered   concluded. 

Where  a  witness  is  testifying  as  to  the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  a  disease  or  ailment  he  should  be  able  at  once  to  bring  to  the 
aid  of  his  opinion  all  those  symptoms  and  indications  by  which 
and  through  which  he  forms  his  opinion.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
physician's  testimony  is  often  lost  by  the  ability  of  the  attorney  on 
the  other  side  to  induce  the  witness  to  admit  that  other  conditions 
and  other  causes,  and  particularly  the  accident,  might  have  pro- 
duced the  trouble.  The  physician  ought  to  be  able  where  he  has 
formed  an  honest  opinion  that  certain  injuries  have  no  relation  to 
the  accident  or  otherwise  to  respond  with  sufficient  proof  and  data 
justifying  such  opinion.  This  shows  again  the  necessity  of  the 
physician  familiarizing  himself  with  the  leading  text  books.     The 
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attorney  by  reading  isolated  expressions  from  standard  medical 
works  may  be  able  to  confuse  the  physician,  but  where  the  physician 
has  made  a  recent  study  of  the  modern  up-to-date  authors  not 
infrequently  he  can  turn  to  other  places  showing  that  the  author 
has  been  misquoted  or  misinterpreted  by  the  attorney. 

If  the  point  involved  is,  "  How  quickly  can  a  car  be  stopped  when 
going  at  a  certain  speed  at  a  certain  place,"  the  expert  should  be 
one  who  has  actually  and  truly  made  the  demonstrations  as  nearly 
under  the  identical  circumstances  as  the  facts  would  permit  before 
he  is  called  upon  to  testify. 

It  is  equally  true  of  the  attorney  in  the  trial  of  cases  necessitating 
expert  testimony  that  no  amount  of  time  and  patience  should  be 
spared  no  matter  how  tedious  or  technical  it  may  be  to  become 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  point  involved  in  the  expert  testi- 
mony. Where  the  witness  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  point 
involved  in  the  expert  testimony  and  the  attorney  eliciting  the 
evidence  clearly  understands  it,  although  it  may  be  of  a  technical 
nature,  they  can  elucidate  the  point  and  present  it  with  such  sim- 
plicity and  clearness  to  the  jury  that  its  effect  will  be  felt  and 
observed  in  the  general  outcome  of  the  case.  Often  the  persuasive 
effect  of  expert  testimony  is  lost  on  the  court  and  jury  by  the 
pedantic  way  in  which  it  is  presented.  No  point  involved  in  expert 
testimony  is  so  intricate  or  involved  that  when  once  thoroughly 
grasped  and  understood,  it  cannot  be  simply  and  clearly  presented 
to  the  jury  without  effort  of  show.  Neither  the  witness  nor  the 
attorney  should  attempt  to  appear  learned.  There  is  no  more 
convincing  evidence  of  the  qualification  of  the  expert  witness  no 
matter  in  what  line  he  may  appear  than  the  ability  of  such  witness 
to  give  on  the  stand  the  evidence  in  simple,  direct  language  easily 
understood  by  all.  Inability  to  do  so  often  shows  a  confused  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  witness. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  goal  sought  in  the  introduction 
of  expert  testimony  is  the  establishment  of  the  truth,  not  the  con- 
cealment of  it.  We  believe  we  have  said  sufficient  to  show  the  in- 
justice of  popular  prejudice  against  expert  testimony  and  its 
indispensability  in  the  trial  of  cases  in  connection  with  street  rail- 
way operation.  The  value  of  expert  testimony  depends  upon  its 
simplicity,  accuracy  and  truthfulness.  The  expert  witness  should 
have  the  same  regard  for  the  solemnity  of  his  oath  when 
called  as  an  expert  witness  as  when  called  to  testify  as  a  non- 
expert. He  should  follow  faithfully  to  the  end  the  silent  and  un- 
answerable teachings  of  science  no  matter  whom  it  hurts  or  where 
it  leads.  Nature  never  commits  perjury.  He  who  is  capable  and 
who  truly  interprets  the  story  science  tells  gives  the  most  con- 
vincing and  unanswerable  evidence.  When  the  expert  has  care- 
fully prepared  himself  and  the  attorney  eliciting  the  information 
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has  done  likewise  and  the  expert  evidence  is  given  with  simplicity 
and  with  a  faithful  adherence  to  truth,  it  becomes  often  the  surest, 
safest  and  most  valuable  of  all  testimony  in  the  establishment  of 
truth. 

President  Bennett  : — The  next  written  discussion  on  this 
subject  is  by  our  good  friend  Mr.  L.  S.  Hoffman,  General 
Solicitor  of  the  Public  Service  Railway  Company  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 

Written  Discussion 

By  L.  S.  Hoffman,  General  Solicitor, 

Public  Service  Railway  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Experts,  according  to  Bouvier,  are  "  persons  instructed  by  expe- 
rience "  but  more  generally  speaking  the  term  includes  all  persons  "  con- 
versant with  the  subject  matter  on  questions  of  science,  skill,  trade  and 
others  of  like  kind."  Having  in  mind  this  definition  as  to  who  are 
experts  it  is  at  once  seen  how  very  difficult  indeed  it  is  to  give  any 
general  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  expert  testimony  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  its  value  greatly  varies  according  to  the  subject  matter  to 
which  it  relates.  Such  testimony  is  admissible  in  relation  to  a  large 
number  of  subjects,  as,  for  instance,  art,  building  .trades,  chemistry  and 
physiology,  engineering,  law,  insurance,  manufacturing,  mechanics, 
medicine,  surgery,  mining,  natural  history,  mercantile  affairs,  street 
railways,  trade  customs  and  terms,  etc.,  but  as  we  are  interested  prin- 
cipally in  negligence  work,  the  scope  of  this  paper  is  confined  to 
expert  testimony  on  such  subjects  as  are  ordinarily  incident  to  accident 
cases  arising  out  of  the  operation  of  public  utilities. 

Keeping  within  these  rather  narrow  limits,  the  chief  subjects  which 
occur  to  me  in  regard  to  which  expert  testimony  is  usually  introduced, 
are  the  subjects  of  medicine,  surgery,  electricity,  mechanics  and  occa- 
sionally handwriting.  Of  course,  almost  any  subject  as  to  which  expert 
testimony  is  admissible  may  become  a  matter  of  inquiry  during  the 
course  of  the  trial  of  an  accident  case. 

Discussing  the  value  of  such  expert  testimony  as  is  commonly  used 
in  accident  cases,  a  natural  subdivision  is  its  value,  first,  before  the 
jury,  and  secondly,  before  the  court. 

As  to  the  value  of  expert  testimony  before  a  jury,  my  experience 
has  been  that  as  a  general  proposition  the  jury  listen  to  it  with  little 
interest,  particularly  that  relating  to  medicine,  surgery  or  handwriting. 
In  the  case  of  electrical  and  mechanical  experts,  however,  it  seems  that 
their  testimony  is  listened  to  by  the  jury  with  greater  interest  and  that 
such   testimony   has    greater   influence   on   their   minds   than   has   the 
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testimony  of  medical  experts.  The  vagaries  of  electricity  and  the 
practical  operation  of  mechanical  forces  seem  to  be  so  little  known  to 
the  general  public  that  when  one  skilled  in  their  characteristics  and 
properties  testifies  the  jury  usually  take  an  interest  in  and  seem  to  be 
impressed  by  such  testimony,  particularly  where  the  witness  is  able 
to  demonstrate  his  theories  before  the  jury. 

While  the  necessity  of  the  testimony  of  electrical  and  mechanical 
experts  is  confined  to  comparatively  few  cases,  it  happens  on  the  other 
hand  that  at  the  trial  of  almost  all  accident  cases  involving  personal 
injury,  there  is  introduced  the  testimony  of  medical  experts.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  to  medical  and  surgical  experts  the  jury  does  not 
pay  much  attention  and  no  doubt  the  reason  for  this  is  that  every  man, 
having  had  the  care  of  his  own  body  all  his  life,  considers  himself 
sufficiently  equipped  to  form  a  correct  opinion  as  to  the  condition  of  a 
human  body,  and  what  appeals  to  him  more  than  anything  else  is  the 
general  appearance  of  the  person  whose  bodily  condition  is  under  dis- 
cussion. You  no  doubt  have  all  observed  that  if  the  plaintiff  in  a  dam- 
age suit  is  strong  and  healthy  appearing  it  is  very  difficult  for  such 
plaintiff  to  obtain  a  large  verdict,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he 
may  have  good  evidence  that  he  has  received  some  injury  which}  is 
not  visible  to  the  senses  of  the  jurymen,  while  on  the  other  hand  if  a 
woman  is  carried  into  court,  and  there  is  almost  overwhelming  evidence 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  such  a  theatrical  display,  and  that  there 
is  very  little  if  anything  the  matter  with  her,  or  if  there  is  her  condi- 
tion arose  from  some'  cause  not  related  to  the  accident,  the  jury  will, 
notwithstanding,  at  once  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fact  that  she 
was  carried  into  court  far  outweighs  the  testimony  of  medical  experts. 

I  would  not  have  you  for  a  moment  assume  that  I  do  not  attach 
importance  to  expert  testimony  and  consider  it  absolutely  essential  to  be 
introduced  in  one  form  or  another  in  the  trial  of  most  cases.  The 
introduction  of  such  evidence  is  made  necessary  largely  by  the  fact  of 
the  exaggeration  of  plaintiffs  in  damage  cases  and  the  evidence  of 
doctors  for  such  plaintiffs.  Of  course,  if  such  testimony  is  introduced 
on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  it  becomes  necessary  to  introduce  testimony 
on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  as  otherwise  the  jury  might  have  no 
other  course  to  pursue  than  to  take  the  uncontradicted  word  of  the 
plaintiff  and  his  expert  witnesses  m  relation  to  the  damage.  While, 
as  I  have  said  above,  the  jury  no  doubt  give  slight  credence  to  medical 
testimony,  they  are,  as  you  know,  prone  to  give  verdicts  in  favor  of 
the  plaintiffs,  and  whether  or  not  they  believe  the  medical  experts  of 
the  plaintiffs  such  testimony  serves  as  a  peg  upon  which  to  hang  large 
verdicts. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  introduction  of  expert  testimony  before  a  jury, 
my  conclusion  is  that  whatever  its  value  such  testimony  must  usually 
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be  introduced  owing  to  the  conditions  surrounding  the  trial  and  the 
attitude  of  plaintiffs  and  their  expert  witnesses. 

Of  course,  the  value  of  medical  testimony  depends  largely  on  the 
reputation  and  ability  of  the  witness  and  the  knowledge  the  jury  may 
have  of  the  particular  witness.  One  would  naturally  suppose  that  the 
testimony  of  a  physician  in  good  standing,  known  to  the  jurors,  would 
outweigh  the  testimony  of  some  nondescript  physician,  but  the  jury 
seem  to  be  a  law  unto  themselves,  and  I  have  known  cases  in  which 
at  the  trial  we  have  had  sitting  three  or  four  jurymen  who  were 
patients  of  the  defendant's  chie'f  expert  physician,  yet  the  jury  brought 
in  a  verdict  directly  opposed  to  the  evidence  given  by  such  expert.  I 
learned  afterward  that  the  jurymen  continued  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  professional  services  of  this  particular  physician,  and  I,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  if  they  continued  to  use  him  for  themselves  and 
their  families  they  had  faith  in  his  ability,  and  no  doubt  believed  his 
testimony  given  at  the  trial,  but  that  they  were  determined  to  give 
a  verdict  based  upon  the  claims  of  the  plaintiff,  all  of  which  goes  to 
show  that  in  that  particular  instance  medical  testimony  was  of  little 
value  in  the  way  of  obtaining  abstract  justice. 

Now,  as  to  the  value  of  expert  testimony  before  the  court,  we  come 
to  a  very  different  question.  I  think  the  courts  usually  realize  that  in 
ninety  per  cent,  or  more  of  accident  cases  there  is  an  element  of  fraud 
regarding  the  personal  injuries  sustained  by  the  claimants,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  evidence  regarding  these  injuries  is  scrutinized  closely 
by  the  court  when  it  comes  to  pass  upon  the  question  of  excessive 
damages.  As  I  said  before,  if  the  plaintiff  introduces  expert  evidence 
as  to  the  nature  of  injuries  received,  it  becomes,  in  the  event  of  an 
appeal,  all  the  more  incumbent  upon  the  defendant  to  introduce  such 
evidence  to  contravert  that  of  the  plaintiff,  as  otherwise  the  appellate 
court  could  not,  on  the  weight  of  evidence  alone,  very  well  disturb  the 
verdict  because  of  the  award  by  the  jury  of  excessive  damages, 
although,  of  course,  it  could  still  hold,  as  it  often  does,  that  the 
amount  of  damages  awarded  were  excessive,  even  conceding  the  truth 
of  the  testimony  of  the  plaintiff's  experts.  And,  again,  while  all  the 
intricacies  and  fine  distinctions  which  occur  in  the  testimony  of,  experts 
not  only  do  not  appeal  to  the  jury,  but  only  serve  to  weary  them,  I 
have  found  that  these  distinctions  and  intricacies  loom  up  very  large 
when  it  comes  to  making  an  argument  before  the  court  on  the  question 
of  reduction  of  damages.  This  indicates  the  necessit}^  of  the  trial 
attorney  being  as  familiar  as  possible  with  the  expert  questions  involved 
in  the  case  on  trial  in  order  that  he  may  cross-examine  the  witnesses 
of  the  opposing  side  and  bring  out  the  testimony  of  his  own  witnesses 
in  such  a  way  as  to  impress  the  court  on  an  application  for  a  new  trial, 
and  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  his  contention  is  the  more  reasonable 
one  and  more  apt  to  be  correct. 
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There  are  many  reported  cases  in  which  expert  testimony  has  been 
criticised  very  severely  by  the  court.  As  long  ago  as  1839  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Campbell,  in  the  Tracy  Peerage  case  (10  CI.  &  F.  154-191),  in 
referring  to  an  expert  witness  said :  "  I  dare  say  he  is  a  very  respect- 
able gentleman  and  did  not  mean  to  give  any  evidence  that  was  untrue  ; 
but  really  this  confirms  the  opinion  I  have  entertained,  that  hardly  any 
weight  is  to  be  given  to  the  evidence  of  what  are  called  scientific  wit- 
nesses ;  they  come  with  a  bias  on  their  minds  to  support  the  cause  in 
which  they  are  embarked."  Justice  Grier  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  Winans  vs.  N.  Y.  &  Erie  R.  R.  Co.  (21  Howard 
98)  says :  "  Experience  has  shown  that  opposite  opinions  of  persons 
professing  to  be  experts  may  be  obtained  to  any  amount;  and  it  often 
occurs  that  not  only  many  days  but  often  weeks  are  consumed  in 
cross-examinations  to  test  the  skill  or  knowledge  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  correctness  of  their  opinions,  wasting  the  time  and  wearying  the 
patience  of  both  court  and  jury,  and  perplexing  instead  of  elucidating 
the  questions  involved  in  the  issue,"  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  the 
English  case  of  Thorn  vs.  Worthing  Skating  Rink  Company  (L.  R.  6 
Ch.  Div.  415,  note)  comments  on  the  fact  that  expert  witnesses  are 
usually  obtained  by  the  side  desiring  them  interviewing  as  many  as 
may  be  necessary  in  order  to  find  one  or  more  who  are  willing  to  give 
evidence  favorable  to  that  side,  and  that  he  had  known  of  one  case 
where  sixty-eight  experts  had  been  interviewed  before  one  was  found 
who  could  be  used  at  the  trial  of  the  case.  In  commenting  upon  this 
method  of  obtaining  expert  witnesses  the  court  said :  "  I  have  always 
the  greatest  possible  distrust  of  scientific  evidence  of  this  kind,  not 
only  because  it  is  universally  contradicted  and  the  mode  of  selection 
makes  it  contradictory,  but  because  I  know  of  the  way  in  which  it  is 
obtained."  This  judge  admits,  however,  that  notwithstanding  his  lack 
of  faith  in  expert  evidence,  the  court  no  doubt  does  derive  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge  from  the  evidence  of  experts,  and  I  think  this 
knowledge  thus  obtained  may  be  one  of  the  great  values  of  expert 
testimony.  While  it  is  true  that  the  opinions  of  experts  based  on  a 
certain  state  of  facts  or  alleged  facts  may  widely  differ,  yet  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  is  derived  from  the  testimony 
of  such  experts,  and  to  this  knowledge  a  court,  or  even  a  jury,  may 
add  a  little  common  sense  and  come  to  a  just  conclusion  in  the  matter 
in  dispute. 

In  the  case  of  Roberts  vs.  New  York  Elevated  R.  R.  Co.,  decided  by 
the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in  1891  (13  L.  R.  A.  499),  a  case 
involving  land  and  rental  values,  Judge  Peckham,  speaking  for  the 
court,  says  in  relation  to  experts  "  that  the  evidence  given  by  them  has 
come  to  be  looked  upon  with  great  suspicion  by  both  courts  and 
juries;  and  the  fact  has  become  very  plain  that  in  any  case  where 
opinion  evidence  is  admissible  the  particular  kind  of  opinion  desired 
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by  any  party  to  the  investigation  could  be  readily  procured  by  paying 
the  market  price  therefor." 

I  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  mentioning  an  incident  which 
recently  occurred  in  my  own  experience.  It  was  my  desire  to 
prove  that  the  signature  on  a  release  was  not  that  of  the  husband 
of  the  claimant.  The  release  in  question  was  signed  in  the  presence 
of  one  of  our  adjusters  by  three  people.  First,  by  the  claimant, 
second,  by  a  man  who  purported  to  be  the  husband  of  the  claimant, 
and  third,  by  the  mother  of  the  claimant,  who  acted  as  a  witness 
to  both  the  other  signatures.  It  was  conceded  on  all  sides  that 
there  were  three  persons  making  these  three  signatures,  and,  in 
fact,  as  I  have  said,  they  were  all  made  in  the  presence  of  the  ad- 
juster. Of  this  there  was  no  question,  the  only  question  involved 
being  whether  or  not  the  purported  signature  of  the  husband  was 
in  fact  made  by  such  husband  or  by  some  other  man  purporting  to 
be  the  claimant's  husband.  We  afterward  obtained  the  signature  of 
the  real  husband  of  the  claimant  and  took  this,  together  with  the 
release,  to  one  of  the  foremost,  and  certainly  the  best  known, 
handwriting  expert  in  this  country,  who  has  figured  in  many 
notorious  trials  in  recent  years.  The  ultimate  opinion  of  this 
expert  was  that  all  three  signatures  on  the  release  I  referred  to 
were  written  by  one  and  the  same  person  (a  conclusion  mani- 
festly wrong)  and  that  so  far  as  the  genuine  signature  of  the  real 
husband  of  the  claimant  was  concerned  and  the  signature  as  it 
appeared  on  the  release,  which  was  the  only  matter  at  issue,  he 
could  not  say  whether  or  not  they  had  been  written  by  the  same 
person.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  if  any  of  us  who  are  conversant 
with  the  facts  in  this  case  ever  sat  on  a  case  in  the  capacity  of 
either  juryman  or  judge  the  testimony  of  this  expert,  if  presented 
before  us,  would  be  of  little  or  no  value,  because  his  conclusions 
were  so  ridiculously  absurd  that  we  could  put  no  faith  in  them 
whatever. 

A  recent  writer  on  the  subject  of  expert  testimony  has  said: 
"  The  general  uncertainty  and  persistent  disagreement  of  authority 
on  many  lines  of  professional  and  scientific  inquiry,  the  fact  that 
this  class  of  evidence  deals  so  largely  with  the  problematical  and 
the  conjectural,  and  that  there  are  other  elements  of  unreliability 
arising  from  human  frailty,  bias,  loyalty  to  one's  employer,  pride 
of  opinion,  self-interest,  or  the  heat  engendered  by  controversy, 
which  more  or  less  unconsciously  warps  the  mind  of  the  witness, 
*  *  *  and  the  absence  of  any  efficient  punishment  for  perjury, 
have  caused  courts  of  the  highest  eminence  to  feel  that  experts  are 
frequently  rather  the  hired  advocates  of  the  parties  than  men  of 
science  placing  their  special  experience  at  the  service  of  the  cause 
of  justice." 
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Still,  as  this  same  writer  says,  "  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  very- 
many  cases  expert  evidence  must  be  accorded  that  "measure  of 
respect  which  is  due  to  a  class  of  evidence  the  use  of  which  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable."  Taking  expert  evidence,  therefore,  as  a 
whole,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  state  what  is  its  true  value.  I 
know  of  no  way  of  measuring  such  value,  as  so  much  depends  upon 
the  kind  of  case,  the  particular  matter  in  dispute  and  the  character 
and  standing  and  ability  of  the  witness,  but  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  an  expert's  testimony  is  usually  given  in  favor  of  the  side 
which  employs  him,  yet  the  knowledge  which  such  experts  possess, 
if  properly  presented,  is  testimony  of  undoubted  value  to  the  court 
and  jury,  and  therefore  must  be  given  much  consideration  and 
cannot  be  dispensed  with  or  ignored. 

Mr.  Hoffman  : —  In  addition  to  this  paper,  gentlemen,  I 
would  say  that  I  think  there  is  possibly  some  misapprehension 
here  as  to  the  exact  question  involved.  I  was  asked  to  write 
a  discussion,  a  five  minute  discussion,  on  a  paper  which  I 
understood  was  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Quackenbush  and  also 
another  one  which  has  been  read  here  this  morning,  but  I  did 
not  see  these  papers  until  I  came  here  to  the  Convention,  so  I 
could  not  very  well  discuss  a  paper  which  I  hadn't  then  seen. 
But  I  say  this,  some  of  the  papers  which  I  have  heard  read 
seem  to  be  aimed  at  expert  testimony  as  it  would  be  given  by  a 
physician,  based  entirely  upon  a  hypothetical  question;  that 
is,  by  physicians  who  haven't  seen  the  patient  and  who  have 
made  no  examination  of  that  patient.  Now,  if  that  is  the 
subject  under  discussion,  as  to  whether  or  not  we  should  intro- 
duce expert  testimony  confined  to  such  cases  as  that,  I  without 
any  hesitation  say  that  it  would  very  rarely,  in  my  opinion,  be 
wise  to  introduce  that  kind  of  testimony. 

In  the  course  of  ten  to  twelve  years  experience  in  defending 
accident  cases,  I  think  I  have  in  one  or  two  cases  among  the 
hundreds  which  have  come  under  my  eye,  introduced  expert 
testimony  of  physicians  who  may  not  have  seen  the  plaintiff. 
But  those  have  been  insanity  cases  where  it  is  claimed  that  on 
account  of  some  brain  injury  the  person  is  insane  or  is  liable 
to  become  insane  in  consequence  of  that  injury.  I  have  not 
done  that  so  much  with  the  idea  of  trying  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  the  jury  but  more  for  the  purpose  of  controverting 
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the  plaintiff's  experts  to  be  used  when  the  ease  came  to  the 
Appellate  Court,  because  you  all  know  where  the  jury  find  a 
verdict  based  on  insanity  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  that  verdict 
is  likely  to  be  very  large.  Other  than  that  I  have  never  advo- 
cated and  never  advise  the  introduction  of  expert  testimony 
based  only  on  hypothetical  questions. 

President  Bennett  : —  I  will  ask  Mr.  Hare  if  he  will  read 
the  discussion  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Brunner  of  the 
Easton  Transit  Company,  Easton,  Pennsylvania. 

Written  Discussion 

By  Charles  B.  Brunner,  Claim  Agent, 

Easton  Transit  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 

The  value  of  expert  testimony  depends  largely  upon  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  received  and  believed  by  the  jury.  Fortunately  I 
have  had  very  little  occasion  to  use  expert  testimony,  but  my  ex- 
perience has  been  rather  unfortunate.     I  will  state  one  instance. 

The  plaintiff,  according  to  the  professional  witnesses,  a  couple  of 
country  physicians,  was  suffering  from  traumatic  neurasthenia.  To 
bolster  up  the  plaintiff's  case  a  physician  of  good  repute,  a  specialist 
in  a  hospital  treating  nervous  cases,  testified  that  where  people 
suffered  from  a  disorder  of  this  kind  brought  about  by  an  accident 
and  upon  which  suit  was  started  to  recover  damages,  the  condition 
generally  kept  up  until  the  suit  was  ended,  then  the  excitement 
subsided  and  the  patient  gradually  grew  better  and  in  nearly  every 
case  completely  recovered.  In  answer  to  the  question  then, 
whether  in  his  opinion  this  particular  plaintiff,  after  the  case  was 
ended  and  if  she  received  any  damage,  would  gradually  grow  better 
and  possibly  be  completely  cured,  he  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
To  make  it  sink  more  deeply  into  the  minds  of  the  jury  the  ques- 
tion was  asked  again  in  a  simpler  form  and  he  expressed  his  opinion 
that  she  would  fully  recover  after  the  case  was  over.  Notwithstand- 
ing, however,  the  testimony  of  this  witness  who  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff  and  who  said  that  she  would  get  well,  the  jury  gave  her 
an  extremely  large  verdict  which  the  courts  refused  to  set  aside. 
After  this  woman  received  her  money  she  did  get  better,  got  better 
quickly,  which  only  verified  that  the  expert's  opinion  was  correct. 

If  the  jury  is  composed  of  intelligent  human  beings  there  may 
be  some  chances  of  expert  testimony  proving  valuable,  but  when 
it  is  composed  of  people  of  the  average  class  which  go  to  make 
up  juries  you  will  find  that  their  minds  have  been  fixed  as  to  the 
liability  of  the  Company  for  the  injury  and  no  matter  what  kind  of 
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expert  testimony  is  given  or  by  whom  it  is  given  -it  amounts  to 
absolutely  nothing.  This  is  my  opinion  based  upon  actual  experi- 
ence.    I  can  hardly  theorize  upon  it. 

General  Discussion  of  Subject  No.  3. 

President  Bennett  : — The  meeting  is  now  open  for  general 
discussion.  I  might  say  that  we  have  with  us  this  morning  a 
late  arrival  but  one  whose  presence  is  none  the  less  welcome 
and  whom  we  are  glad  to  have  with  us.  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  Mr.  Charles  B.  Hardin  of  St.  Louis  speak  upon  this 
subject. 

Mr.  Hardin  : —  Gentlemen,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here 
and  I  assure  you  it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  you  all  here.  I  see 
many  of  my  old  friends  and  also  a  number  of  new  faces  and 
I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  all  of  you. 

We  seldom  employ  expert  testimony  except  in  cases  where 
we  have  an  unknown  quantity  to  deal  with,  that  is,  where 
electricity  is  concerned.  I  believe  a  physician  can  be  of  most 
assistance  in  the  defense  of  a  law  suit  by  making  an  accurate 
examination  of  the  patient  and  then  giving  an  honest,  fair 
opinion.  If  the  person  bringing  suit  is  really  injured,  then  the 
physician  should  tell  you  to  give  you  the  opportunity,  if  the 
liability  is  close  or  admitted,  of  negotiating  a  settlement  before 
the  details  of  the  full  extent  of  the  plaintiff's  injury  go  to  the 
jury.  At  the  same  time,  if  he  finds  that  there  is  very  little  or 
no  injury,  then  if  he  honestly  tells  the  jury  so  in  a  plain, 
straightforward  way,  you  very  naturally  will  get  much  benefit 
from  it.  As  a  general  thing,  expert  testimony  serves  only  to 
confuse  the  jury  and  to  magnify  in  their  eyes  the  extent  of  the 
injury ;  you  suffer  from  the  unfavorable  verdict  which  results. 

Mr.  Palk  : —  I  would  like  to  ask  if  any  gentleman  here  has 
had  any  experience  with  evidence  as  to  the  laws  of  motion. 
For  instance,  in  a  case  we  had,  a  man  swore  that  he  was  stand- 
ing in  the  rear  vestibule  of  a  car  which  slowed  down  and  then 
started  forward  with  a  jerk,  causing  him  to  fall  sideways 
out  of  the  vestibule  on  to  the  pavement,  injuring  his  shoulder. 
He  sued  for  $2,000.  We  had  very  little  evidence  to  offer  as 
our  men  knew  practically  nothing  about  the  occurrence  and 
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our  solicitors  thought  it  advisable  to  call  two  professors  of 
science  from  the  Provincial  University  as  witnesses  for  the 
defense.  They  gave  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  claimant's 
fall  could  not  have  been  caused  by  a  forward  jerk  of  the  car 
and  the  jury  found  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  Company. 

Mr.  Hardin  : —  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  or  not  the  jury 
found  that  verdict  on  account  of  the  professor's  testimony  or 
on  account  of  their  own  common  sense. 

Mr.  Palk  : — That  is  a  question. 

Mr.  Hardin  : —  I  rather  think  that  would  be  a  question 
which  might  be  passed  on  by  some  expert  car  man,  or  by  any 
one  who  knew  by  standing  on  the  back  platform  of  the  car 
which  way  it  would  jerk  when  it  was  started  up  quickly. 

Dr.  Holtz  : —  Something  has  been  said  in  discussion,  re- 
ferring to  X-ray  examinations  and  the  presentation  of  radio- 
graphs in  court.  My  legal  friends  understand  it,  but  I  thought 
it  might  be  wise  to  offer  a  suggestion  of  caution  to  any  person 
who  takes  up  that  kind  of  court  procedure.  Unless  they  are 
properly  interpreted,  there  are  many  opportunities  for  making 
the  X-ray  plates  lie  very  grievously.  An  X-ray  examination 
can  either  exaggerate  or  minimize  or  show  nothing  where 
something  should  be  shown.  But  if  the  picture  is  taken  prop- 
erly .by  competent  operators  that  difficulty  will  be  overcome, 
but  I  want  to  suggest  that  you  are  apt  to  be  imposed  upon 
unless  you  are  aware  of  that  fact. 

Mr.  Harrison  :—  I  would  like  to  bring  up  one  of  our  cases 
in  connection  with  the  discussion  on  this  subject.  We  had  an 
accident  in  which  a  man  was  thrown  from  a  wagon  and  killed. 
Suit  followed  and  our  attorneys  offered  to  compromise  for 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  The  plaintiff's  attorneys 
sent  us  word  that  if  we  would  offer  ten  thousand  that  they 
would  consider  it,  but  we  refused. 

We  had  thirteen  expert  witnesses  in  that  case  testifying 
regarding  the  breaking  power  of  cars.  Our  franchise  states 
that  we  should  have  the  latest  appliances  for  safety.  It  was 
charged  in  this  case  that  we  were  guilty  of  negligence,  because 
the  car  had  no  air  control.  The  car  was  a  single-truck  car. 
We  employed  experts  to  show  how  far  a  car  should  go  on  a 
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certain  grade  and  upon  this  certain  stretch  of  trackxat  a  certain 
speed  with  the  brakes  set,  and  to  demonstrate  that  the  hand 
brake  is  just  as  effective  on  a  single-truck  car  as  air  is  on  a 
double-truck  car.  On  account  of  the  testimony  of  those  ex- 
perts the  verdict  called  for  only  twenty-five  hundred  dollars 
damages. 

I  have  used  experts  a  number  of  times  in  cases  in  which 
questions  touching  upon  the  mechanical  operation  of  the  car 
are  involved  and  have  found  the  results  to  be  very  favorable. 

Mr.  Tichenor  : —  My  experience  along  that  line  teaches  me 
that  so  long  as  the  plaintiff  uses  expert  testimony,  the  defense 
must  avail  itself  of  the  same.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  while 
damage  suits  go  on  in  courts  the  plaintiff  will  use  the  expert, 
and  I  don't  believe  that  we  can  entirely  dispense  with  the  ex- 
pert any  more  in  court  work  than  the  school  teacher  can  dis- 
pense entirely  with  the  rod  in  school  although  it  is  charged 
by  some  that  neither  are  of  any  value. 

A  suit  for  damages  was  brought  against  our  company  by 
a  woman  who  was  injured,  she  claimed,  while  waiting  for  a  car 
on  the  platform  which  had  been  placed  at  the  crossing  for 
the  convenience  of  passengers  in  boarding  cars.  She  was 
standing  close  to  the  track  at  the  edge  of  the  platform,  when 
the  car  for  which  she  was  waiting  went  by  her  without  stop- 
ping. The  car  moved  so  swiftly  she  claimed  that  it  created  a 
suction  and  pulled  her  underneath  the  car  and  as  a  result 
she  was  seriously  injured.  We  knew  that  she  was  hurt  and 
hurt  badly  but  we  did  not  agree  with  her  as  to  the  cause. 

She  engaged  two  good  lawyers  who  undertook  to  contest  the 
case  on  that  theory.  We  went  to  the  State  University  and 
got  the  professor  of  physics  to  come  up  with  an  appliance 
(which  he  set  up  on  the  same  platform),  and  demonstrate  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  accident  to  have  occurred  as  the 
plaintiff's  attorneys  testified  it  had.  We  put  the  same  crew  in 
the. same  car  and  ran  it  back  and  forth,  and  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  produce  enough  suction  to  pull 
a  person  under  the  car  in  the  way  the  plaintiff  had  described. 
We  went  into  court  and  won  the  case. 

We  must  use  expert  testimony  on  our  side  if  it  is  used  on 
the  other  side. 
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.  Mr.  Braun  : — As  far  as  expert  testimony  is  concerned, 
we  use  it  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  but  the  testimony 
we  use  is  generally  that  which  bears  on  other  phases  than  the 
medical  features  of  the  case.  I  have  been  afraid  of  medical 
expert  testimony  for  the  reason  that  nearly  all  doctors  use 
terms  which  the  average  jury  cannot  understand.  If  it  is  a 
case  where  liability  is  admitted,  and  the  question  is  merely 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  injury,  medical  expert  testimony  will 
avail  very  little  for  the  reason  that  the  jury  invariably  pays 
little  attention  to  it. 

I  think  we  need  expert  testimony  in  regard  to  certain  details 
connected  with  the  mechanical  operation  of  the  cars  and  the 
electrical  equipment,  but  I  very  rarely  use  medical  expert 
testimony. 

On  one  of  our  lines  last  year,  one  evening  one  of  our  cars 
accidentally  bumped  into  a  car  ahead  which  had  stopped 
because  a  wagon  was  obstructing  the  track.  The  collision 
itself  was  so  insignificant  that  none  of  the  windows  in  the  car 
were  broken.  A  passenger  who  was  standing  near  the  front 
door,  with  one  hand  on  the  door  knob,  stated  that  in  the 
collision  she  was  overbalanced  and  thrown  backward.  She 
claimed  she  struck  her  head  on  the  floor,  and  that  she  was 
trampled  upon.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  impossible  for 
this  to  have  been  the  case  for  these  cars  have  long  seats  along 
the  sides  with  a  long  aisle  in  the  center  but  the  claimant  based 
her  statements  on  the  assumption  that  the  car  had  cross  seats. 
Our  doctor  made  an  examination  of  her  a  week  after  the 
injury  and  found  that  she  was  a  woman  about  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  weighed  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds, 
was  highly  emaciated  (within  one  week  after  the  injury) 
after  the  accident,  and  was  what  he  considered  a  chronic 
neurotic.  He  further  stated  that  the  accident  was  merely  an 
incident  to  her  condition. 

Nevertheless  they  insisted  upon  a  large  amount  of  money, 
and  we  decided  to  let  the  case  go  to  trial.  The  plaintiff  worked 
all  the  time  up  to  within  about  a  week  of  the  trial  and  then 
fainted  away  in  the  railroad  office  where  she  was  employed, 
a  week  before  the  trial.  She  was  taken  home  and  remained 
home  until  the  day  of  the  trial.     At  the  conclusion  of  all  the 
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testimony,  and  practically  at  the  conclusion  of  the  argument, 
she  fainted  in  court,  and  this  seemed  to  have  a  great*  influence 
on  the  jury  who  gave  her  a  verdict  for  $6,000. 

Now,  in  this  particular  trial,  we  thought  of  bringing  in  ex- 
pert testimony,  but  we  didn't  do  it  for  several  reasons.  In 
order  to  avail  ourselves  of  expert  testimony  we  must  assume 
the  facts  as  she  gave  them  to  be  true,  and  base  a  hypothetical 
question  upon  those  facts.  However,  the  case  was  taken  up 
on  motion  for  a  new  trial,  which  was  refused.  It  went  to 
the  Appellate  Court,  and  was  reversed  for  a  new  trial.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  we  shall  probably  not  have  to  try  this  case 
again  owing  to  some  recent  developments,  which  put  the  plain- 
tiff's case  in  an  unfavorable  light. 

Mr.  Beck  : — We  use  expert  testimony,  but  the  medical  ex- 
pert's testimony  is  used  only  to  corroborate  the  falsehood ; 
that  is,  he  takes  the  subjective  symptom,  the  lie,  of  the  plaintiff 
and  turns  it  into  a  matter  of  fact  before  the  jury.  That  is 
what  we  should  try  to  prevent  when  the  medical  expert  is  on 
the  stand. 

Mr.  Waring  : —  I  think  that  the  medical  expert  evidence 
question  covers  too  broad  a  field  to  attempt  to  take  it  up  in 
only  one  phase.  I  think  in  discussing  it  we  should  have  more 
time  allotted. 

I  believe  in  using  the  expert  in  electrical  matters, 
or  on  the  mechanical  operation  in  the  stopping  or  starting  of 
a  car,  or  upon  the  effect  of  certain  electrical  conditions ;  but, 
upon  the  other  hand,  in  general,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  use  of 
too  much  medical  expert  evidence.  In  my  experience,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  at  times  to  use  an  electrical  expert  as  to 
what  will  or  will  not  be  the  result  of  a  certain  electrical  condi- 
tion, or  to  use  a  mechanical  expert  in  explaining  the  operation 
of  a  certain  piece  of  machinery.  That  becomes  absolutely 
necessary,  but  in  that  line  you  are  getting  into  the  question  of 
liability,  and  to  this  extent  we  must  use  it. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  in  regard  to  expert  medical  evidence, 
our  experience  in  Memphis,  has  been  that  almost  always  when 
we  use  this  medical  evidence,  it  tends  to  increase  the  amount 
of  damages  awarded;  and  our  experience  has  been  that  where 
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we  have  a  good  defense  upon  the  merits  of  the  case,  we  will 
be  benefited  by  keeping  away  from  the  question  of  the  extent 
of  the  injury,  and  centering  our  entire  litigation  upon  the 
question  of  liability.  We  do  not  even  at  times  undertake  to 
put  on  medical  testimony  when  the  only  question  is  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  injury,  as  we  believe  that  it  merely  injures  the 
case  to  get  into  the  record  a  mass  of  medical  testimony  of 
which  the  jury  can  understand  very  little  and  which  only 
serves  to  impress  them  with  the  possible  seriousness  of  the 
plaintiff's   condition. 

Mr.  Dixon: — I  have  just  recently  had  a  little  experience 
that  covers  several  branches  of  expert  testimony.  A  young 
Mexican  woman  living  in  New  Mexico  claimed  that  last  fall 
she  was  getting  on  a  car  which  started  too  quickly  and  as  a 
result  she  fell  against  the  door  and  dislocated  her  shoulder. 
She  claimed  that  when  the  car  started  the  door  had  been 
thrown  forward  against  her  shoulder  with  the  above  results. 
The  door  in  question  was  fastened  by  hinges  to  the  rear  part 
of  the  car.  We  tried  to  prove  by  expert  testimony  and  by 
common  sense,  that  a  car  when  starting  forward  would  throw 
the  door  backward  just  as  it  would  throw  a  man  backward. 
Then  the  doctor  who  had  examined  the  woman  at  the  time 
testified  that  she  had  absolutely  no  evidence  of  any  injury  of 
any  kind,  not  even  a  slight  abrasion  of  the  skin.  We  even 
had  some  X-rays  taken  of  the  shoulder,  which  showed  a  per- 
fect shoulder.  To  be  sure  of  it,  we  took  an  X-ray  of  the 
other  shoulder  and  they  were  almost  identical.  We  used  these 
radiographs  during  the  trial  of  the  case  and  we  also  showed 
that  had  this  woman  been  hurt  in  the  way  she  claimed,  the 
injuries  she  complained  of  would  have  been  impossible.  We 
also  showed  that  some  two  years  prior  to  the  accident  as  she 
was  standing  by  a  wagon  from  which  her  father  was  unloading 
fence  posts,  that  she  was  struck  by  one  of  the  fence  posts,  and 
rendered  unconscious.  She  testified  that  the  injury  resulting 
from  this  accident  was  entirely  cured  in  ten  weeks,  although 
the  touch  by  the  street  car  door  had  injured  her  for  life.  Our 
expert  testified  that  the  injury  in  question  (if  she  had  any) 
was  almost  unquestionably  due  to  the  former  accident  and  not 
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to  the  door  striking  her  on  the  shoulder.  We  found  that  she 
had  consulted  two  medical  experts,  but  when  the  case  came  to 
trial  they  did  not  appear  for  the  purpose  of  testifying.  We 
put  these  experts  on  the  stand  and  they  stated  absolutely  that 
the  plaintiff  had  no  objective  signs  of  any  injury  when  she  had 
come  to  consult  them,  excepting  that  one  arm  was  smaller  than 
the  other,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  had  been  carried  in  a  sling  for 
nine  months.  We  had  our  experts  and  had  her  two  experts 
testify  to  this  fact. 

The  jury  had  absolutely  no  testimony  to  the  woman's  state- 
ment that  the  car  started  up,  throwing  the  door  forward  and 
causing  this  accident,  and  our  conductor  certified  that  this  was 
not  the  case.  The  jury,  however,  went  out  and  deliberated  for 
a  few  hours  and  brought  in  a  verdict  of  five  thousand  dollars. 
That  is  my  experience  in  the  use  of  expert  testimony.  We 
made  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  which  was  to  have  been  taken 
up  this  month. 

Mr.  Braun  : —  I  want  to  tell  you  briefly  what  I  think  of  the 
value  of  expert  testimony.  The  case  I  desire  to  mention  was 
so  ridiculous  that  you  will  all  want  to  hear  about  it.  On  the 
22d  of  August,  a  man  working  in  the  stock  yards  in  East  St. 
Louis  fell  off  a  car  and  next  day,  or  rather  the  same  evening 
he  went  to  a  doctor  and  was  examined.  The  doctor  found 
absolutely  nothing  outside  of  a  little  scuffed  place  on  the  right 
knee  and  the  right  shoulder.  On  the  trial  he  produced  a  doc- 
tor, a  man  about  fifty  years  old,  who  undertook  to  say  that  the 
plaintiff  had  a  fractured  knee  cap  and  he  held  to  that  on  the 
most  rigid  examination  that  could  be  given.  He  was  injured  on 
the  226.  of  August,  on  the  29th  of  August  he  filed  suit,  and  on 
the  2d  of  October  we  tried  the  case.  Now,  there  is  your  expert 
testimony.  We  didn't  attempt  to  meet  the  testimony  with  that 
of  another  doctor  because  it  looked  so  ridiculous.  The  jury 
was  out  about  ten  minutes  and  brought  in  a  verdict  of  "  not 
guilty." 

Mr.  Harrison: — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Dixon,  if  they 
ever  win  a  case  under  any  circumstances  in  Texas? 

Mr.  Dixon  : —  We  have  won  a  few.  This  may  be  irrelevant 
to  this  discussion  but  I  will  very  briefly  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
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way  cases  are  handled  down  there.  The  manager  of  the  San 
Antonio  Company  asked  me  how  we  ever  had  our  cases  trans- 
ferred to  the  Federal  Court.  I  hold  him  that  we  did  it  about 
as  they  bring  horses  into  the  bull  ring  in  a  bull-fight  —  by  driv- 
ing them  in. 

We  had  one  case  where  a  woman  claimed  to  have  broken 
her  ankle,  because  a  car  started  as  she  was  boarding  it.  We 
brought  five  witnesses  to  prove  that  the  car  was  standing  at 
the  terminal  at  the  time,  that  the  motorman  was  inside  the  car 
turning  the  seats,  and  that  the  conductor  was  turning  the  trol- 
ley, but  still  the  woman  claimed  that  just  as  she  was  stepping 
on  the  car  she  was  thrown,  she  didn't  know  just  how,  and  that 
her  ankle  was  broken  as  a  consequence.  We  brought  three 
other  witnesses  to  prove  that  she  made  the  statement  imme- 
diately after  the  accident,  that  she  didn't  know  just  exactly  why 
she  had  fallen  except  that  she  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  on  the  car. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  in  her  hurry  to  get  on  the  car  she  had 
mounted  the  car  sideways  and  in  doing  so  she  had  twisted  her 
foot,  and  in  consequence  had  broken  the  ankle  joint.  We  had 
witnesses  on  the  stand  whose  testimony  was  most  convincing, 
and  yet  the  jury  stayed  out  for  only  twenty-three  minutes,  and 
gave  her  a  judgment  for  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

The  case  was  tried  in  the  Federal  court.  The  judge  said 
afterwards,  "  I  have  been  on  the  bench  for  twenty-three  years, 
and  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  set  a  verdict  against  a  de- 
fendant aside,  because  the  weight  of  the  evidence  was  so 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  but  I  feel  that  I  will  have 
to  do  so  in  this  case  or  resign  from  the  bench."  The  case  was 
up  for  trial  again  within  about  six  months  and  the  second  jury 
gave  the  plaintiff  ten  thousand  dollars,  which  we  ultimately 
paid. 

Mr.  Harris  : — ■  In  regard  to  the  question  of  expert  testi- 
mony, we  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  use  of  such  testimony, 
especially  expert  medical  testimony.  We  had  a  case  of  a 
woman  who  claimed  to  have  received  injuries  by  reason  of 
some  kind  of  a  collision.  We  tried  to  adjust  the  case  but  she 
wanted  too  much  money  and  there  was  nothing  for  us  to  do 
but  to  fight  the  case  out.     When  the  case  was  tried  the  plain- 
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tiff's  side  presented  so  much  expert  medical  testimony  that  the 
jury  gave  us  a  verdict. 

I  might  mention  something  in  regard  to  that  question,  the 
leave  of  motion.  We  never  introduce  it  in  court  if  we  can  help 
it,  but  we  find  it  is  a  great  help  in  settling  cases.  A  woman 
claims  that  she  got  off  the  car  and  the  car  started  with  a  jerk 
and  threw  her.  Nine  out  of  ten  women  will  get  off  backwards, 
and  hold  the  grab  handle  with  the  left  hand.  By  getting  her 
to  state  just  exactly  what  position  she  was  in  and  upon 
finding  that  she  fell  with  her  head  in  the  same  direction  in 
which  the  car  was  headed,  we  can  usually  convince  her  that 
she  must  have  stepped  off  that  car  while  it  was  moving,  or 
else  she  would  have  fallen  in  the  other  direction. 

I  find  in  eleven  years  of  experience,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
that  it  has  been  the  rule  that  persons  who  have  released  their 
hands  before  the  car  stops,  fall  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
in  which  the  car  is  headed,  provided  the  car  moves  suddenly 
just  as  they  are  getting  off,  as  they  claim. 

President  Bennett  : —  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  there 
are  five  living  ex-presidents  of  the  Association,  W.  A.  Dibbs  of 
New  York.  H.  R.  Goshorn  of  Philadelphia,  C.  B.  Hardin  of 
St.  Louis,  E.  C.  Carpenter  of  Butler,  Pa.,  and  H.  V.  Drown  of 
Newark,  N.  J.  Two  of  them  are  with  us  this  morning,  Mr. 
Hardin  and  Mr.  Carpenter.  During  his  year  of  service  as 
president,  and  at  other  times,  while  simply  taking  the  part  of 
an  active  member,  each  one  of  our  past  presidents  has  always 
had  the  good  of  the  Association  at  heart  and  it  has  been  felt  by 
the  Executive  Committee  acting  for  the  Association,  that  there 
should  be  some  tangible  expression  of  our  appreciation  given 
each  one  of  them.  The  badges  of  the  absent  officers  will  be 
sent  to  them  but  it  is  with  great  pleasure  at  this  time  that  I 
ask  Mr.  Plardin  and  Mr.  Carpenter  to  come  forward  and  ac- 
cept from  me,  in  behalf  of  the  American  Electric  Railway 
Claim  Agents'  Association,  these  two  gold  badges  with  the  love, 
honor  and  respect  of  the  members. 

Mr.  Hardin  : —  I  certainly  appreciate  this  honor,  and  shall 
wear  the  badge  with  pleasure  to  myself  and  I  hope  with  honor 
to  the  Association  and  to  the  members  who  so  kindly  supported 
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me  and  made  it  possible  for  me  to  be  the  recipient  of  such  a 
beautiful  emblem. 

Mr.  Carpenter  : —  I  desire  to  express  my  sincere  gratitude 
and  appreciation  for  the  kindly  token  that  I  have  just  received 
and  if  in  the  future  I  can  serve  the  Association  in  any  way,  I 
hope  its  officers  will  feel  perfectly  free  to  call  upon  me.  I  also 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  our  President  and  also  the 
other  officers  upon  the  successful  manner  in  which  this  Con- 
vention has  been  conducted  and  the  very  delightful  way  in 
which  the  meeting  has  been  held.  The  joint  session  of  yester- 
day was  very  interesting  indeed  and  I  hope  the  officers  for  the 
coming  year  will  be  able  to  carry  on  the  work  along  progressive 
lines. 

It  has  been  said  that  street  railway  men  are  the  most  intel- 
ligent lot  of  fellows  that  ever  gathered  together,  and  I  will  il- 
lustrate this  with  a  little  story.  At  Indianapolis  one  time  a 
colored  man  coming  from  the  south  got  off  at  the  Union  Sta- 
tion and  walked  outside.  He  happened  to  look  down  and 
saw  a  pocketbook  lying  on  the  sidewalk.  He  dropped  his  hand- 
kerchief over  it  and  picking  it  up  quickly,  walked  away.  He 
opened  up  the  pocketbook  and  found  that  there  was  two  dol- 
lars and  seventy-five  cents  in  it.  He  hailed  the  first  street 
car,  got  on  and  took  a  seat  inside.  He  rode  for  a  few  blocks 
and  the  conductor  called  out,  "  Washington,"  and  a  man  rose 
and  got  off.  He  rode  another  block  and  the  conductor  called 
out  again,  "  Jefferson,"  and  another  man  got  up  and  got  off. 
He  was  sitting  there  thinking  how  this  man  knew  everybody's 
name  and  just  where  they  wanted  to  get  off  when  the  con- 
ductor called  out,  "  Monroe,"  and  he  said,  "  That's  me."  So 
he  got  up  and  got  off.  He  went  over  to  the  corner  and  a  man 
in  uniform  came  walking  toward  him  looking  up  at  the  houses 
and  when  he  came  up  to  him  said,  "Is  this  Monroe?"  he 
said,  "  It  sure  am."  Then  the  man  said,  "  I  am  looking  for 
two  seventy-five."  The  old  colored  man,  pulling  out  the 
pocket  book,  said,  "  Here  it  is  boss,  here  it  is." 

No  one  but  a  street  car  man  could  have  been  so  discerning. 
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(Subsequent  to  the  Convention,  badges  were  forwarded  to 
Past-presidents,  Dibbs,  Goshorn  and  Drown  and  the"  acknowl- 
edgements received  are  included  here  as  a  matter  of  record.) 

GLOBE  INDEMNITY  COMPANY 

New  York,  October  24,  1912 
Mr.  H.  K.  Bennett, 

•Care  The  Fitchburg  &  Leominster  Street  Railway  Co.,  Fitchburg,  Mass.: 

Dear  Mr.  Bennett: —  I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  receipt  of  the  badge  presented 

to  me,  through  the  courtesy  of  your  Association,  at  the  Chicago  Convention,  and  am  very 

glad  to  have  been  remembered  by  the  organization.     As  you  know,  I  was  the  original 

organizer,  and  the  progress  and  prosperity  made  by  the  Association  is  indeed  gratifying. 

Wishing  you  personal  success,  and  again  thanking  you,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  W.  A.  Dibbs. 

PHILADELPHIA  RAPID  TRANSIT  COMPANY 

Claims    Department,    1048    Land    Title   Building 

Philadelphia,    October    16,    1912. 
Mr.  H.  K.  Bennett,  Claim  Agent,  Fitchburg  &  Leominster  Street  Railway  Co.,  Fitchburg 
Mass. 
My  Dear  Bennett. —  Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  Past-president  badge,  just 
received,  and  for  your  part  in  making  possible  this  recognition  of  services  rendered  to  the 
Association. 

I  also  wish  to  ta'ie  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  you  upon  your  successful  adminis- 
tration as  President  ol  the  Association  during  the  past  year.  From  my  observation  of 
events  as  they  progressed,  and  from  letters  I  have  received  since  the  recent  Convention,  I 
am  sure  you  are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the  results  obtained  and  the  excellent  conduct 
of  affairs  at  Chicago.  That  is  most  gratifying  to  me  you  may  be  assured. 
W.shing  you  continued  prosperity,  I  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)         H.  R.  GOSHORN, 

General  Claim  Agent. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  RAILWAY  COMPANY 
Claim  Department,  Broad  and  Bank  Streets 

Newark,  N.  J.,   November  18,  1912. 
Mr.  H.  K.  Bennett, 

Claim  Agent,  Fitchburg  &  Leominster  Street  Railway  Co.,  Fitchburg,  Mass.: 
My  Dear  Bennett. — -Arriving  home  from  the  woods,  I  find  yours  of  the  14th,  calling 
my  attention  to  the  beautiful  ^testimonial  of  the  esteem  of  my  fellow  Claim  Agents  in  the 
hape  of  a  gold  badge.  Allow  me,  through  you,  to  convey  my  hearty  thanks  to  the  boys, 
and  to  assure  you  that  this  token  of  esteem  is  thoroughly  appreciated,  and  I  will  do  my 
best  by  future  service  to  merit  it. 

I  regret  more  than  I  can  tell  you  not  being  able  to  be  at  the  Convention.     I  understand 
that  it  was  a  very  live  one,  and  that  I  missed  a  great  deal. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  H.  V.  Drown, 

General  Claim  Agent. 

President  Bennett: — I  have  also  received  letters  from 
Mr.  Rice  of  the  Pittsburgh  Railways  Company  regarding  the 
unfortunate  and  particularly  serious  accident  on  his  lines  and 
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regretting  that  on  this  account  he  was  unable  to  be  present. 
Also  one  from  Mr.  Baldwin  of  the  Connecticut  Company  who 
was  detained  in  New  Haven  on  account  of  the  frightful  wreck 
at  Westport.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  joint  meeting  to- 
morrow. This  meeting  is  with  the  Transportation  and  Traffic 
Association  and  as  it  promises  to  be  lengthy,  and  we  have  a 
great  deal  of  business  after  the  joint  session  is  over,  I  would 
like  to  ask  that  you  be  prompt  in  your  attendance  to-morrow 
morning. 

Mr.  Tichenor  : —  In  looking  over  the  session  here  a  minute 
ago  I  failed  to  see  the  face  of  our  genial  friend,  Mr.  Avant, 
and  I  am  reminded  of  the  fact,  Mr.  President,  that  Mr.  Avant 
was  ill  yesterday.  I  think  Mr.  Avant  is  confined  to  his  room 
at  the  hotel,  to-day,  although  I  have  not  heard  from  him. 

President  Bennett: — I  am  sure  this  is  a  source  of  much 
regret  on  our  part  and  I  shall  take  the  occasion  to  look  up  Mr. 
Avant  and  extend  to  him  the  sympathies  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Mullen: — On  behalf  of  Mr.  Rice  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Railways  Claim  Department,  I  want  to  extend  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  who  may  pass  through  Pittsburgh  a 
very  hearty  and  sincere  invitation  to  come  in  to  see  us.  There 
are  weeks  that  pass  by  when  we  don't  see  anybody  from  the 
outside  world ;  but  week  before  last  we  had  four  visiting  claim 
agents  in  two  days,  and  we  learned  a  great  deal  from  them. 

President  Bennett: — I  would  also  say  that  Mr.  Boynton 
of  Portland,  Oregon  sends  his  best  wishes  and  regrets  that  he 
is  unable  to  be  here. 

(On  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  meeting  adjourned.) 


THURSDAY  SESSION 

October  io,  19 12 

Joint   Meeting   Claim    Agents'    and    Transportation    and   Traffic 
Associations,  Blue  Room,   Saddle  and   Sirloin   Club 

Vice-President  Brush  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  10:20 
A.  M. 

Chairman  Brush  : — This  is  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Trans- 
portation and  Traffic  Association  and  the  Claim  Agents'  Asso- 
ciation, and  it  is  extremely  important  that  we  transact  our 
business  with  as  much  dispatch  as  is  proper,  giving  due  con- 
sideration of  course,  to  the  importance  of  the  subjects  to  be 
considered,  as  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  between  now  and 
one  o'clock.  Mr.  Bruce  Cameron  will  present  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Training  of  Transportation  Employees  as  the 
first  order  of  business. 

REPORT     OF     THE     COMMITTEE     ON     TRAINING     OF 
TRANSPORTATION  EMPLOYEES 

To     the     American     Electric     Railway     Transportation     and     Traffic 
Association: 
Gentlemen. —  The  Committee  on  Training  of  Transportation  Em- 
ployees begs  to  submit  herewith  its  report. 

INSTRUCTIONS 

Acting  under  instructions  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  following 
subjects  have  been  considered: 

(a)  The  development  of  uniform  blanks  for  use  during  the  breaking- 
in  period. 

(b)  The  minimum  breaking-in  period  for  both  city  and  interurban 
lines. 

(c)  The  development  of  forms  for  permanent  record  of  employees. 

(d)  A  study  of  State  or  Municipal  regulations  which  affect  the 
employment  of  trainmen. 

(e)  Merit  and  Demerit  System. 

(f)  The  matter  of  the  payment  of  bonuses  to  trainmen. 

(g)  Training  of  employees  for  interurban  work. 

HISTORY 

Preparatory  to  the  actual  work  of  carrying  out  the  instructions 
noted  above,  your  Committee  made  a  study  of  the  work  of  the  pre- 
vious committees  which  have  considered  the  subject  of  the  training  of 
transportation  employees  and  hereto  appends  a  brief  resume  of  the 
recommendations  of  these  Committees. 

144 
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The  1908  Committee  recommended  that  the  operating  rules  be 
standardized  which  would,  of  itself,  tend  to  a  standardization  of  the 
system  for  the  training  of  employees.  This  Committee  further  recom- 
cant  to  pass  the  examination  which  follows. 

A  height  limit. 

A  weight  limit. 

The  employment  of  men  having  experience  in  similar  service  if 
record  is  satisfactory. 

That  men  without  steam  railroad  experience  be  employed. 

That  the  employees  consist  of  American  citizens,  excepting  negroes, 
and  that  Chinese  and  Japanese  be  not  employed. 

The  adoption  of  standard  form  of  application  blanks,  providing  for 
releases  and  photographs  of  applicant,  the  Committee  submitting  such 
recommended  forms. 

A  standard  for  sight,  color  sense  and  hearing  test,  together  with 
medical  examination  according  to  forms  submitted. 

The  head  of  Transportation  Department  or  properly  delegated  official 
to  outline  to  the  applicant  the  duties  and  requirements  of  the  position 
he  is  about  to  accept. 

That  applicant  then  be  assigned  to  a  especially  selected  motorman  or 
conductor,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  instruction  on  car. 

That  the  length  of  service  under  the  instructor  be  an  indefinite 
period  to  be  determined  by  the  instructor  and  the  ability  of  the  appli- 
cant to  pass  the  examination  which  follows. 

That  applicant  receive  both  oral  and  written  examinations,  the  re- 
sults of  which  shall  form  a  part  of  the  employee's  permanent  record. 

That  city  men  should  not  be  promoted  to  interurban  service  or  city 
extra  men  used  for  extra  work  in  interurban  service. 

That  traveling  instructors  be  employed  to  follow  up  new  men. 

That  educational  work  be  conducted  among  the  men  by  means  of 
lectures  and  talks  at  stated  intervals  by  departmental  heads. 

That  the  education  of  each  man  be  followed  up  consistently  and 
constantly. 

That  the  merit  and  demerit  system  of  discipline  be  applied. 

The  1909  Committee,  in  their  report,  called  attention  to  the  necessity 
of  careful  selection,  need  of  careful  training,  and  made  compari- 
sons of  various  forms  of  discipline  and  recommended  welfare  and 
pension  plans  tending  to  make  the  service  more  attractive  and  thus 
raise  the  standard  of  applicants. 

At  the  1909  Convention,  the  Association  adopted  the  forms  offered 
in  the  1908  report,  but  did  not  adopt  that  portion  of  the  report  refer- 
ring to  the  merit  and  demerit  system. 

The  1910  Committee  made  recommendations  that  further  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  provide  for  the  development  of  a  set  of  rules  and 
forms   covering   the   breaking-in   period   and   outlining   the    following 
procedure  in  training : 
IO 
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First:  That  the  motorman  should  be  instructed  in  the  rules  of  the 
Company  and  in  the  actual  operation  of  the  car  in  service;  that  he 
also  be  taught  the  general  characteristics  of  electric  equipment  by 
means  of  a  skeleton  car  or  by  work  in  the  shop  or  pit. 

Second:  That  motormen  be  given  sufficient  education  along  these 
lines  to  enable  them  to  locate  and  remedy  minor  troubles. 

Third:  That  a  probationary  period  of  thirty  days  be  established  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  applicant  should  undergo  a  written 
examination. 

A  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  Convention  of  the  above  reports 
brought  out  a  number  of  subjects  worthy  of  discussion,  among  which 
might  be  .noted  the  following : 

Need  of  retaining  all  records. 

Six  months  probation  periods. 

Physical  examination  following"  army  practice. 

Extended  shop  experience. 

Need  of  written  examination. 

Development  of  a  spirit  of  pride  in  the  work  among  the  men. 

Training  in  the  use  of  the  telephone. 

Some  of  these  subjects  being  touched  upon  in  this  report. 

RECOMMENDATIONS    AND    PRACTICE    COMPARED 

A  comparison  of  the  actual  practices  of  the  member  companies  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  previous  Committees  indicates  a  tendency 
to  adhere  to  the  standards  suggested  by  the  Committees,  examples  of 
the  trend  toward  standardization  being  shown  in  the  close  adherence  to 
the  1908  Committee's  recommendation  as  to  age  limit,  height  and  weight 
of  motormen  and  conductors. 

The  1908  Committee's  recommendations  prescribe  age  limits  of  from 
21  to  40  years,  while  the  development  from  records  of  companies  sub- 
mitted show  that  the  average  age  limits  on  city  lines  is  21.5  years  as 
a  minimum  to  40.4  years  as  a  maximum.  Similar  comparison  of  age 
limits  on  interurban  lines,  21.8  years  as  a  mini-mum  and  39.6  years  as  a 
maximum. 

Close  adherence  to  the  Committee's  recommended  height  limit  of  5 
feet  6  inches  as  a  minimum  is  shown  by  the  general  average  of  city 
companies  of  5  feet  6Ys  inches  minimum  and  of  interurban  lines  of  5 
feet  6>4  inches  minimum. 

The  recommended  minimum  weight  for  conductors  of  130  lb.  and 
150  lb.  for  motormen  is  closely  followed,  city  companies  averaging  140 
lb.  minimum  for  conductors  and  150  lb.  minimum  for  motormen.  The 
difference  between  130  and  140  lb.  is  due  to  the  higher  minimum  as 
maintained  by  companies  which  operate  from  50  to  100  cars,  other 
classes  coming  very  close  to  the  minimum  recommended  by  the 
Committee. 
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DATA    SHEET 

Your  Committee,  after  reviewing  the  work  already  accomplished  by 
preceding  Committees,  developed  an  inquiry  sheet  requesting  informa- 
tion concerning  organization  of  Transportation  Department,  the  Se- 
lection of  Trainmen,  Statistics  of  Length  of  Service  and  Supervisory 
Force.  This  data  sheet,  copy  of  which  is  appended  to  this  report  as 
Appendix  A,  was  sent  to  all  Member  Companies,  112  companies  mak- 
ing reply.  On  the  information  so  obtained  the  Committee  has  based 
its   report. 

The  information  furnished  by  the  Member  Companies  has  been 
analyzed  and  for  comparative  purposes  the  analysis  classifies  the  com- 
panies reporting  into  city  and  interurban  classes,  city  lines  being 
further  sub-divided  into  six  groups. 

Group  A,  roads  operating  50  cars  and  under. 

Group  B,  roads  operating  50  to  100  cars. 

Group  C,  roads  operating  100  to  250  cars. 

Group  D,  roads  operating  250  to  500  cars. 

Group  E,  roads  operating  500  to  1,000  cars. 

Group  F,  roads  operating  1,000  cars  and  over. 

Group  G,  interurban  roads. 

A  study  of  the  analysis  follows. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  TRANSPORTATION  DEPARTMENT 

Replies  to  the  request  for  a  chart  showing  organization  of  Trans- 
portation Department  from  companies  operating  50  cars  and  under, 
naturally  indicate  less  sharply  defined  organizations  than  the  replies 
from  companies  operating  a  large  number  of  cars.  The  tendency  on 
the  smaller  roads  is  to  make  the  operating  force  responsible  for  the 
work  of  such  other  departments  as  are  most  closely  related  to  the 
Transportation  Department.  As  the  companies  grow  in  size,  the  duties 
of  the  Transportation  Department  organization  become  more  clearly 
defined,  and  in  companies  of  the  largest  size  the  organization  becomes 
highly  specialized.  Typical  organization  charts  are  shown  in 
Appendix  B. 

SELECTION   OF   TRAINMEN 

Selection  of  trainmen  and  records  of  qualifications  for  employment 
as  trainmen  relating  to  age  limits,  height  and  weight  are  covered  in 
the  comparison  of  previous  committee  recommendations  with  reported 
practices  of  the  Member  Companies.  Replies  as  to  the  physical  con- 
dition, color  sense  and  hearing  requirements  indicate  that  ability  to 
pass  a  good  physical  examination  is  deemed  of  more  importance  by  city 
companies  than  sight,  color  sense  and  hearing,  while  reports  from 
interurban  companies  indicate  that  examination  for  sight,  color,  sense 
and  hearing  are  also  considered  essential  on  interurban  lines. 

To  the  inquiry  "  Have  you  difficulty  in  securing  a  sufficient  number 
of  men  with  these  qualifications?"  a  majority  of  the  Companies  re- 
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port  that  they  do  not  have  difficulty  in  securing  sufficient  men  with  the 
necessary  qualifications.  As  a  rule  Companies  reporting  difficulty  in 
securing  men  are  those  having  a  narrow  range  in  age  limits  or  an 
extraordinary  height  or  weight  limit,  one  company  reporting  that  only 
men  between  22  and  28  years  of  age  are  employed.  A  number  of  com- 
panies attribute  the  scarcity  of  men  measuring  up  to  the  required 
standard  to  the  condition  of  the  labor  market.  There  is  apparently  a 
wide  variation  in  the  requisites  in  the  selection  of  trainmen,  the 
tendency  being  to  multiply  the  requirements  as  the  company  grows  in 
size.  This  tendency  doubtless  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  volume  of 
business  handled  in  employing  new  men  calls  for  organized  methods 
where  the  amount  of  work  justifies  the  establishment  of  a  regular  jem- 
ployment  bureau  with  the  natural  result  that  more  time  and  attention 
follows  where  the  work  is  thus  specialized.  While  the  methods  adopted 
may  vary,  it  is  nevertheless  apparent  that  such  variations  should  not 
exist  in  the  requirements  themselves,  for  the  character  of  the  work  to 
be  done  is  pretty  much  the  same  everywhere  and  the  type  of  man  to 
perform  it  should  be  equally  a  constant. 

INSTRUCTION    OF   TRAINMEN 

Only  a  limited  proportion  of  the  Companies  reporting  state  that  they 
give  school  room  instruction,  a  number  reporting  preliminary  instruc- 
tion to  student  before  placing  on  the  car  for  actual  practice.  The  use 
of  the  school  car  is  apparently  limited  to  few  companies,  the  practice 
in  most  cases  being  to  instruct  the  student  on  cars  running  in  daily 
service. 

AMOUNT  OF  INSTRUCTION 

There  appears  to  be  a  wide  latitude  in  what  is  considered  to  be  a 
proper  length  of  time  for  a  student  to  be  under  instruction.  This 
variation  seems  reasonable,  however,  when  we  consider  the  degree  of 
alertness  and  efficiency  necessary  to  properly  operate  a  car  through 
congested  city  streets  or  at  high  speed  in  interurban  service  as  com- 
pared with  the  conditions  obtaining  in  smaller  places. 


NUMBER  OF  INSTRUCTORS 

The  general  tendency  seems  to  be  toward  the  use  of  several  instruct- 
or^ in  the  training  of  a  new  employee  rather  than  placing  his  instruction 
in  the  hands  of  one  man.  While  a  number  of  instructors  are  utilized 
successfully  for  a  single  individual,  it  seems  preferable  that  at  least 
the  fundamentals  be  taught  the  prospective  trainmen  by  one  instructor 
as  that  instructor  can  be  made  more  responsible  for  covering  the  en- 
tire ground  than  when  this  responsibility  is  divided  among  a  number 
of  instructors.  Out  of  106  companies  answering  this  question,  jj  per 
cent,  report  the  use  of  more  than  one  instructor. 
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EXAMINATIONS 

Examination  of  the  trainmen  after  the  breaking-in  period  is  oral  on 
a  majority  of  the  roads  reporting  with  a  goodly  number  requiring  both 
oral  and  written  examination;  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  cover  in  a 
written  examination  immediately  after  the  breaking-in  period  the 
various  details  involved  in  a  trainman's  work  few  will  be  found  who 
can  successfully  pass  a  rigid  examination;  if  less  than  a  rigid  exam- 
ination is  accepted  only  certain  fundmentals  may  be  covered  leaving 
the  details  with  an  insufficient  check  to  establish  the  individual's 
familiarity  with  them.  It  would  seem  preferable  that  a  rather  com- 
plete oral  examination  be  conducted  at  intervals  following  the  comple- 
tion of  the  breaking-in  period  followed  by  a  written  examination  at  a 
later  period  by  which  time  the  trainman  may  have  been  able  to  absorb 
the  previous  details  required.  The  tabulated  replies  to  this  subject 
of  Instruction  appear  as  Appendix  C. 

FINAL    APPROVAL 

From  replies  received  final  approval  of  the  new  trainman  seems 
to  be  in  most  cases  the  duty  of  the  highest  ranking  official  of  the 
Transportation  Department  dependent  on  the  size  of  the  Company. 
Uniformity  seems  desirable  for  which  reason  this  work  should  be  left 
to  a  single  individual  if  possible. 

PROBATIONAL  PERIOD 

A  majority  of  companies  report  no  probationary  period,  the  general 
practice  being  to  put  the  new  employee  to  work  and  decide  as  to  his 
fitness  by  subsequent  observations.  As  an  impetus  to  diligent  atten- 
tion probationary  service  is  of  value.  If  an  employee  realizes  that  it 
is  up  to  him  to  make  good  on  the  job  and  that  he  is  given  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  to  demonstrate  his  fitness  therefor,  he  is  more  liable 
to  show  interest  than  w,hen  railroaded  into  a  permanent  position. 

SUPERVISION   OF   TRAINMAN 
A  majority  of  the  city  companies  report  that  the  Supervision  of  Train- 
.  men  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  is  performed  by  the  Supervisors 
and  a  uniformed  street  force.     On  interurban  lines  much  of  the  train- 
men's   work   comes    under   the   observation    of    the   train    master    and 
dispatcher  but  few  companies  reporting  definite  methods. 

FOLLOW-UP   SYSTEM 

There  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  "  follow-up  "  system.  This  results  in 
erratic  treatment  and  violations,  the  latter  developing  ultimately  into 
"  habits "  which  are  detrimental  to  efficient  service.  That  system  is 
the  best  which  checks  itself  to  insure  against  lax  methods  dependent 
upon  individual  conception  of  subordinate  officials.  The  general 
opinion  prevails  that  the  trainmen  should  not  be  reprimanded  while 
on  duty  or  at  least  not  in  the  hearing  of  passengers. 
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CONTINUAL   VIOLATORS 

The  practice  of  reporting  violators  to  the  Superintendent  is  very 
generally  observed.  The  treatment  of  continual  violators  of  instruc- 
tions varies  greatly,  a  number  of  roads  remand  the  violator  for  further 
instruction,  compelling  him  to  break  in  again  under  an  instructor  while 
others  require  him  to  appear  before  the  general  manager  or  other 
official  empowered  with  authority  to  discharge.  Replies  concerning 
supervision  of  trainmen  are  attached  as  Appendix  D. 

HANDLING  OF  TRAINMEN 

The  disciplining  of  trainmen  by  suspension  prevails  on  a  majority  of 
roads;  placing  men  on  the  extra  list,  is  another  form  of  discipline  in 
vogue. 

MERIT  AND   DEMERIT   SYSTEM 

From  replies  received  it  is  apparent  that  up  to  the  present  time  the 
Merit  and  Demerit  system  has  not  been  adopted  by  many  companies 
as  a  method  of  applying  discipline.  The  results  reported  by  companies 
using  it  vary  greatly  as  to  results  obtained.  One  of  the  greatest  values 
of  the  Merit  and  Demerit  system  arises  in  its  furnishing  a  complete 
operating  record  and  in  giving  complete  knowledge  of  an  employee's 
performance  not  obtainable  in  any  other  way.  The  policy  of  many 
companies  is  to  discipline  by  means  of  suspension.  Whether  proper 
discipline  can  be  maintained  without  suspension  is  a  mooted  question. 
Much  value  is  apparently  placed  on  the  "  heart  to  heart "  talk  between 
the  official  and  the  employee,  a  number  of  companies  commenting  on 
this  form  of  discipline. 

APPLICATION    OF    DISCIPLINE 

On  a  majority  of  roads  the  application  of  discipline  rests  with  the 
Superintendent  who  also  makes  discharges.  Few  roads  report  having 
a  schedule  of  penalties   for  infraction  of  rules. 

RE-EMPLOYMENT 

There  appears  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  men  should 
be  re-employed  after  once  being  discharged,  a  number  of  companies 
reporting  that  they  have  no  definite  ruling,  each  individual  case  being 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  employee's  previous  record.  The  influence 
exerted  by  the  discharge  of  an  employee  extends  beyond  the  employee 
himself  and  effects  very  often  the  organization  from  which  he  is  sepa- 
rated. For  this  reason  authority  to  discharge  should  be  vested  in  some 
official  (in  a  large  company  in  a  commission)  sufficiently  broad-gauged 
to  interpret  evidence  and  appreciate  the  effect  which  hasty  action  pro- 
duces. A  tabulation  of  replies  relative  to  Handling  of  Trainmen  is 
appended  as  Appendix  E. 
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BONUS    SYSTEMS 

The  giving  of  bonuses  as  a  reward  for  satisfactory  service  has  not 
become  general  practice,  a  number  of  roads  however  reporting  various 
methods  of  encouraging  meritorious  work,  one  giving  cash  prizes  for 
the  best  papers  written  by  employees  on  accident  prevention,  while 
another  reports  a  division  among  the  employees  of  balance  from  dam- 
age fund  when  the  cost  of  accidents  falls  below  a  certain  amount.  The 
practice  of  furnishing  free  uniforms  is  restricted  to  comparatively  few 
companies.  Benefit  associations  are  in  operation  on  a  large  number  of 
roads  and  are  increasing.  A  number  of  companies  are  pensioning  old 
employees  but  few  as  yet  have  added  the  insurance  feature.  A  tabu- 
lation of  replies  relative  to  Bonus  Systems  is  attached  as  Appendix  F. 

RECORDS 

A  complete  exhibit  of  blanks  used  in  the  selection  of,  appointment, 
assignment  and  instruction  of  new  men  has  been  collected  and  is  avail- 
able for  inspection  by  the  members. 

LAWS   AND   REGULATIONS 

A  number  of  companies  submitted  copies  of  city  and  state  laws  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  employment  and  service  of  trainmen  and  a  digest  of 
these  laws  is  obtainable  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary. 

STATISTICS  AND  LENGTH  OF  SERVICE 
In  the  deA'elopment  of  information  concerning  length  of  service  of 
trainmen  the  Committee  has  been  greatly  hampered  by  the  lack  of 
complete  data,  a  number  of  companies  having  apparently  not  given 
this  subject  the  attention  it  deserves.  Failure  to  give  complete  informa- 
tion made  it  necessary  to  eliminate  from  the  analysis  all  companies 
excepting  those  making  full  reports.  Careful  attention  is  directed  to 
the  figures  presented  in  Appendix  G.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  Group 
F.  roads  lose  by  resignation  and  discharge.  91.2  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  the  total  number  employed  per  year  while  at  the  same  time  the 
Group  F.  roads  show  59.40  per  cent,  of  their  men  in  service  over  five 
years,  indicating  the  service  losses  are  confined  principally  to  the 
new  men. 

The  difference  between  city  and  interurban  conditions  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  only  58.2  per  cent,  are  lost  by  resignation  and  discharge  on 
the  interurban  lines,  as  compared  with  88.8  per  cent,  lost  in  a  similar 
manner  by  the  city  lines.  The  higher  percentage  of  men  in  city  service 
over  five  years  as  compared  with  interurban  service  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  interurbans  are  a  comparatively  new  institution. 

SUPERVISORY   FORCE 

A  gratifying  number  of  companies  report  the  promotion  of  men  from 

the  ranks  to  supervisory  positions.     The  qualifications  most  frequently 

specified    are    good    character,    good    appearance,    familiarity    with    the 

duties  required  and  executive  ability.     The  training  of  the  supervisory 
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force  seems  to  fall  in  most  cases  upon  the  Superintendent.  Inquiries 
as  to  methods  of  training  the  supervisory  force  were"  too  often 
answered  by  "  No  special  training,"  the  general  method  of  following 
up  work  of  the  supervisory  force  consists  in  personal  observation  of 
their  work  by  the  Superintendent.  No  satisfactory  training  of  platform 
men  can  be  expected  if  the  education  of  the  supervisory  force  is 
neglected,  special  training  of  the  supervisory  force  is  just  as  necessary 
and  essential  as  is  that  of  the  trainmen. 

CONCLUSIONS 

SELECTION 

Your  Committee  after  consideration  of  the  methods  pursued  in  the 
selection,  instruction,  supervision  and  disciplining  of  trainmen  submit 
the  following  definite  conclusions  :  ■ 

Too  many  new  men  are  hired  each  year;  due  to  one  or  more  of  the 
following  causes : 

(a)  Careless  Selection:  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  30.4  per  cent, 
of  men  employed  either  do  not  qualify  or  are  dismissed  within  six 
months. 

(b)  Incomplete  Training:  Statistics  show  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  accidents  costing  $100  or  more  to  settle  are  caused  by  the  new  and 
untrained  employee.  A  high  percentage  of  rule  violation  by  untrained 
employees  is  due  to  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  such  rules. 

(c)  Lack  of  Encouragement:  A  lack  of  personal  interest  in  the  new 
trainman  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  21  per  cent,  of  them  resign  during 
the  first  six  months. 

(d)  Too  Much  Punishment:  Too  much  punishment  and  not  enough 
education  are  responsible  for  many  men  leaving  the  service.  This  is 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  31.3  per  cent,  of  the  men  resign  or  are 
dismissed  during  the  first  six  months. 

INSTRUCTION 

(a)  Uniform  Standard  of  Instruction:  There  should  be  uniformity 
of  training.  It  is  best  secured  by  student  receiving  fundamental 
instruction  from  one  instructor  only.  Training  course  should  be  care- 
fully worked  out  and  instructors  required  to  adhere  to  it. 

(b)  Probationary  Period:  A  probationary  period  of  at  least  sixty 
days  is  deemed  advisable  at  which  time  a  re-examination  of  the  em- 
ployee should  take  place. 

SUPERVISION 

(a)  Follow  Up  Methods:  Close  observation  of  the  work  of  new 
trainmen  is  necessary  with  systematic  methods  of  ascertaining  and  cor- 
recting weaknesses  and  "  habits," 
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DISCIPLINE 

(a)  Suspensions:  Suspension  should  be  avoided  whenever  possible 
and  should  be  administered,  if  at  all,  for  major  offenses  only.  Minor 
discipline  should  be  limited  to  extra  list  service  not  exceeding  three 
days.  Suspension  of  an  employee  should  terminate  in  or  include  a 
visit  to  the  official  having  power  to  discharge. 

This  section  was  amended  at  Convention  to  read  as  follows : 

(a)  Suspensions:    Suspension  should  be  avoided. 

(b)  Dismissal:  Dismissal  should  be  by  an  official  not  in  daily  contact 
with  the  men,  on  roads  which  utilize  over  500  employees,  and  by  the 
general  operating  official  on  roads  of  smaller  size,  preferably  an 
executive  officer. 

This  section  was  amended  at  Convention  to  read  as  follows : 

(b)  Dismissals:  Dismissals  should  ,be  approved  by  an  official  not 
in  daily  contact  with  the  men. 

(c)  No  Re-employment.  Dismissal  should  only  be  administered  as 
a  last  resort  and  with  no  hope  of  re-employment. 

This  section  was  amended  at  Convention  to  read  as  follows ': 

(c)  No  Re-employment:  Dismissals  should  only  be  administered, 
as  a  last  resort. 

(d)  Annual  Adjustment  of  Record:  Records  of  employees  should  be 
systematically  examined  at  stated  intervals  and  entry  made  to  indicate 
the  general  character  of  service  rendered  by  the  employee  during  the 
period  covered.  This  to  be  supplemented  annually  by  a  summary  which 
indicates  operating  efficiency  for  the  year. 

WELFARE 

(a)  Hours  of  Service  for  Regular  Men.  Hours  of  service  should  be 
made  as  near  ten  hours  in  twelve  as  can  be  done  with  due  regard  to 
traffic  requirements  taking  into  account  also  the  welfare  of  relief  crews 
and  extra  men. 

(b)  Relief  Crew:  Work  of  relief  crews  should  be  restricted  to  not 
over  ten  hours  work  to  be  completed  in  fifteen  hours,  such  crews  should 
have  first  chance  in  order  of  seniority  to  fill  regular  runs. 

(c)  Selection  of  Runs:  Selection  of  runs  should  be  made  by  train- 
men in  order  of  seniority. 

(d)  Etitra  Men:    Extra  men  should  work  on  a  rotating  daily  list. 

(e)  Surroundings:  Work  should  be  made  attractive  by  good  quarters 
with  sanitary  arrangements,  sick  benefits  and  insurance,  together  with 
pensions  whenever  possible. 

SUPERVISORY    FORCE 

(a)  Selection:  Selection  for  supervisory  positions  should  be  made 
from  the  ranks  wherever  possible  as  a  recognition  of  good  service, 
as  encouragement  to  fellow  employees,  and  from  the  value  of  knowl- 
edge already  gained  concerning  local  methods  of  operation. 

(b)  Examination:  Oral  and  written  examination  covering  the  duties 
about  to  be  assumed  should  take  place  before  appointment. 

(c)  Conferences:  Monthly  conferences  should  be  held  with  the  head 
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operating  officials  in  order  that  broad  views  be  established  .regarding 
management  of  men  and  operating  requirements. 

(d)  Teachings:  The  supervisory  official  should  be  taught  courtesy, 
punctuality,  loyalty,  diligence  and  enthusiasm  by  superiors,  he  should 
hsve  it  thoroughly  inculcated  in  him  that  the  greatest  crime  is  to  be 
unfair  to  a  subordinate. 

(e)  Follow-Up  Methods:  Insufficient  attention  seems  to  be  paid  to 
following  up  the  work  of  supervisory  officials,  this  practice  being 
largely  limited  to  platform  employees. 

The  sphere  of  influence  of  supervisory  officials  is  so  extended  that 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  methods  should  be  had  with  the  view 
to  correcting  errors  of  omission  and  commission.  This  is  even  more 
important  than  in  the  case  of  trainmen  themselves.  That  method  best 
suited  to  local  conditions  should  be  the  one  adopted  by  individual 
companies. 

(f)  Judgment  of  Work:  The  percentage  of  men  lost  each  year  is 
one  criterion  of  his  work.  The  supervising  official  who  frequently 
changes  men  is  handicapped  by  the  poor  work  of  inexperienced 
employees  and  suffers  from  disloyalty  and  lack  of  team  work  by  his 
platform  force.  The  work  of  the  supervisory  official  is  also  judged  by 
public  opinion  of  the  divisional  operation,  if  the  public  do  not  complain 
of  the  service  and  cash  returns  and  expenses  are  satisfactory  the 
supervisory  official  has  placed  many  points  to  his  credit. 

Your  Committee  concludes  this  report  with  a  request  for  careful 
and  continued  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  calls  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity  for  eliminating  antiquated  modes  of  discipline  and 
the  adoption  of  such  methods  of  dealing  with  the  employee  as  will 
develop  to  the  greatest  extent,  that  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  security 
in  the  job  which  makes  for  contentment  and  efficiency. 

These  fundamentals  are  of  vital  importance  and  can  be  secured  only 
by  conscientious  training  and  treatment  of  the  individual  unit.  The 
thoroughness  with  which  this  is  accomplished  determines  the  degree 
of  success  in  the  broader  principles  of  policy  and  management. 

Your  Committee  feels  under  obligation  to  the  former  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  Mr.  J.  W.  Brown,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, Mr.  H.  C.  Donecker,  for  their  valuable  assistance,  and  to  the 
member  companies  for  their  sympathetic  response  in  forwarding  the 
valuable  data  which  form  the  basis  for  this  report. 

Your  Committee  has  also  co-operated  with  a  Committee  from  our 
affiliated  Claim  Agents'  Association,  which  Committee  will  submit  a 
report  in  manuscript.  R.  E.  Danforth,  Chairman. 

C.  E.  Learned, 

J.  T.  Crabbs, 

Bruce  Cameron, 

C.  B.  Wells, 

C.  S.  Krick, 

M.  J.  Feron, 
Committee  on  Training  of  Transportation  Employees. 
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Company 

City State 


ORGANIZATION  OF  TRANSPORTATION  DEPARTMENT 

1.   Please    furnish    a    chart    showing    organization    of    Transportation    Department, 
giving  briefly  the  duties  of  each  class  of  employee 


SELECTION   OF   TRAINMEN 

1.   What  are   the   requisite    qualifications   for   employment   as  trainmen? 


2.  Have    you    any    difficulty    in    securing    a    sufficient    number    of    men   with    these 

qualifications  ? 

3.  If    so,     why? 


INSTRUCTION  OF  TRAINMEN 
1.   What  instruction   is   given   in   the   School   Room? 


2.   What  instruction    is   given    on   the    School    Car?. 


3.   If   neither    of   the    above    are   used,    give    brief    description    of   your    method    of 
instruction 


4.   What  instruction   is   given   in   actual   operation   on   car?. 


(a)  Minimum  number  of  hours  allowed  for  instruction   in   School  Room.... 

(b)  Minimum  number  of  hours  allowed  for  instruction  in   School   Car 

(c)  Minimum  number  of  hours  allowed  for  instruction  in  Actual  Operation. 

5.   Is- platform  instruction  entirely  under  supervision  of  one  instructor  or   several 
instructors  ? 
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6.   Is  examination  of  trainmen  after  breaking-in  period  written  or  oral?. 
How    conducted  ? 


7.  Who    finally   passes    upon    a    trainman's    qualification   before    he    is    assigned   to 

work? 

8.  Are    trainmen   broken    in   on   one   line    only,    or   on   all    the   lines   of    an   entire 

division  ?     

9.  Do  you  have  a  probationary  period  during  which  time  a  man  works   for  him- 

self and  before  the  completion  of  which  he  is  permanently  appointed?.... 


10.  Do    you    have    a    probationary    period,    that   is,    a    period    following   breaking-in 

period,   where  the  man  is  under  supervision  and  at  the  end  of  which  time 
an  examination  is  given  to  determine  his  fitness  for  the  work? 

11.  If    so,     describe    fully 


SUPERVISION  OF  TRAINMEN. 

1.  What  method    of    supervision    is    employed   to    see    that    an    employee    properly 

performs    his    duties? 

(a)  During    probation    period  ? 

(b)  After    permanent    employment  ? 

2.  What  methods  are  employed  on  the  line  by   Supervisors  to  correct  violations? 


3.  Are  violations  called  to   the  attention  of  the  trainmen  while   on   duty,    in  the 

presence  of   passengers,   or  when   off   duty  ? 

4.  Are    such    violations    reported   to    Superintendent? 

5.  What  measures,  if  any,  are  taken  to  continue  the  instruction   of  qualified  men 

who    continue    to    violate    instructions  ? 


HANDLING    OF    TRAINMEN. 

DISCIPLINE 

1.  Do    you    discipline    by    suspension? 

2.  Do  you  discipline  by  placing  on  extra  list  ? 

3.  Do   you   use   the   so-called   Merit   and   Demerit   System? 

4.  If  Merit  and  Demerit  System  is  followed,  please  give  details  of  System   (with 

printed  matter,  if  any),  when  instituted,  and  your  opinion  as  to  value  of 
results  obtained;  also  a  statement  of  the  attitude  of  the  employes  toward 
the    system 
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5.   If   any  of   the   above   plans   are   not   followed   exclusively,   please    describe  your 
methods     


6.  What  official  or   officials  are   held  responsible  for  the  application  of   discipline? 

7.  Have  you  a  schedule  of  penalties  for  stated   infraction  of  rules? 

8.  In   cases  of  discharge,  who   finally  passes  upon  same? 

9.  Are   men   ever   re-employed   more   than   one   time;    if   so,   what   limit  is   placed 

upon  the   number   of  times  ? 


BONUS    SYSTEM 

1.  Has   your   Company   now   in   effect,    or   has   it  had   any   experience   with    Bonus 

Systems   of   any  kind  ? 

2.  If  so,  please  give  the  details,  the  date  instituted  and  the  results 


3.  Also  state  whether  your  Company  provides  free  uniforms  or  engages  in  other 
practices   which   would   be  in  the   nature   of   donations 


4.   If  you  have  in  vogue  any  welfare,    sick  benefit,   insurance   or  pension   system, 
please    describe 


RECORDS 

1.  Submit    samples    of   blanks   used   in   the    selection,    appintment,    assignment   and 

instruction  of  new  men 

2.  Also,    please    furnish    such    additional    blanks    as    are    used    in   maintaining    per- 

manent   records    of    employees    with    a    brief    description    of    how    they    are 
used,    together   with   any  other   information   you    may   have   on   this   subject? 


LAWS  AND   REGULATIONS   AFFECTING   TRAINMEN 

1.    Submit  copies  of  city   or   state   laws   or   regulations   which   have  to   do   with   the 
employment    or    service    of    trainmen 

STATISTICS    OF   LENGTH   OF    SERVICE 

1.  Average  number  of  employees  for  fiscal  year 

(a)  Regular     motormen 

(b)  Extra     motormen 

(c)  Regular    conductors 

(d)  Extra   conductors 

2.  Number  of  conductors  and  motormen  hired  first  six  months  of  fiscal  year.  .  .  . 

3.  Of    these    men,    how    many    were    in    the    employ    of   the    company    at    the    end 

of  the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal   year  ? 
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4.  How  many  failed  to  report  for  instructions  ? 

5.  How  many  failed  to  qualify  after   instruction  ? V 

6.  How  many  failed  to  report  for  work  after  qualifying? 

7.  How  many  resigned   or   left   during   instruction   period? 

8.  How  many  were  dismissed   during  instruction   period? 

9.  How  many  were  actually  assigned  to   duty   after  qualifying? 

10.  How   many   resigned   or   left    during   probationary    period,    if    you   have    such    a 

period  ?     : . 

11.  How  many  were  discharged  during  such  probationary  period?. 

Causes     

12.  How   many   were   accepted   as    bona   fide    employees    after    probationary   period? 

13.  How   many   resigned   after   acceptance    as   bona   fide   employees    and   before   end 

of   fiscal   year  ? 

14.  How  many  were    discharged    after    such    acceptance    and    before    the    end    of 

fiscal    year  ? 

15.  Total   number  of  trainmen  hired  during  calendar  year 

16.  Total  number  of  discharges    and    resignations    among   trainmen,    both    old    and 

new,    during  calendar   year 

General    causes 


17.   Average  years  of  service  of  all  trainmen,  excluding  first  year  men. 

(a)  If  possible  analyze  by  number  of  men  by  years  from  one  to  five  with 
one  total  for  all  men  over  five  years'  service  (that  is,  number  of 
two-year   men,    number   of   four-year   men,    etc.) 


18.  Average  weekly  hours   of  work  of   extra  men 

19.  Do  you  guarantee  extra  men  a  minimum  amount  of  wages  per  week?. 

20.  If   so,   how   much  ? 

21.  Are  students  paid   during  breaking-in  period? 

SUPERVISORY  FORCE. 

1 .  How  selected  ? 

2.  What   are   the   necessary   qualifications  ? 

■  3..  What  training  is- given   each  branch   of  the   supervisory   force? 


4.   After  appointment  in  the   supervisory  ranks,   what  steps  do  you  take   to  follow 
up   their   work   and   continue   their   training? 


5.   Please  send  samples  of   forms,   books  of  instruction,   etc.,   used  by   your   super- 
visory  force,    or   in   instructing  them. 

Signed 

Title 

Notice. — <  This  information  blank  is  sent  you  in  duplicate  form.  Please  Ull  in 
the  information  asked  for  at  your  earliest  convenience  and ,  return  one  copy  to 
AMERICAN  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  ASSOCIATION,  29  West  39th  Street, 
New  York,  N.   Y. 
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APPENDIX  B 
TYPICAL  ORGINIZATION  CHARTS 

Group  A  —  Operating   50  or  Less   Cars. 


Superintendent 


Supervisor. 


Master  Mechanic 


Roadmaster. 


{ Motormen 

\        and 

[  Conductors 

Shopmen 


\  Section  men 


Linemen 


I  Line  Foreman 

I 

[  Claim  Agent 


i 


Group  B  —  Operating  50-100  Cars. 


SUPERINTENDENT 


STATION    FOREMAN 


LINE    FOREMAN 


CAR    STARTERS 


CONDUCTORS  AND    MOTORMEN 
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Group   C  —  Operating   100-250   Cars. 


Supei  111  teiiueii  1 

Chief  Dispatche 

r 

Master  Mechanic 

Barn  Foreman 

Instructor 

Starters 
Dispatchers 

Foremen 
Mechanics  and 
Shop  labor 

Asst.  Barn  Foreman 
Register  Clerks 
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Group  E  —  Operating  500-1000  Cars. 
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Group  F  —  Operating  Over  iooo  Cars. 
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APPENDIX  C 

INSTRUCTION  OF  TRAINMEN 

Instruction  by  School  Room,   School  Car  and  Actual  Operation 


City  lines 


Group 

Minimum  number  of  hours  allowed  for 
school  room: 

Number  of  companies  having  school 
room 

Number  of  companies  having  no  limit 

Number  of  companies  having  mini- 
mum period 

Average  length  in  hours 

Minimum  number  of  hours  allowed  'for 
school  car: 

Number  of  companies  having  school 
car 

Number  of  companies  having  no  limit 

Number  of  companies  having  mini- 
mum period 

Average  length  in  hours 

Minimum  number  of  hours  allowed  for 
instruction  in  actual  operation: 

Number  of  companies  reporting 

Number  of  companies  having  no  mini' 
mum 

Average  length  of  minimum  instruo 
tion  period  in  hours 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

2 

3 

7 

1 

5 

3 

1 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

4 

2 

40 

0.3 

5 

I/.5 

9-5 

1 

2 

8 

2 

3 

5 

1 

2 

2 

0 

I 

2 

0 

0 

6 

2 

2 

3 

0 

0 

9.66 

79 

5-5 

9.66 

IS 

11 

16 

3 

10 

6 

13 

6 

6 

0 

0 

2 

185 

94 

in 

102 

102 

84 

Total 
for 
city 


Inter- 
urban 
lines  — 
one 
class 


14 
11.97 


13 
19.70 


61 

27 

106.2 


4 
5-75 


6 
Si. 3 


127.8 


Methods  Employed  by  Supervisors  to  Correct  Violations 


Number  companies  replying ........... 

Number  companies  correcting  violations 
by  superintendent's  force  cautioning 
or  reprimand _ 

Number  companies  giving  further  in- 
struction   ........ 

Companies  making  oral  or  written  re- 
ports and  sent  to  higher  officials 

Number  companies  suspending  men. .  .  . 

Called  to  office 

Miscellaneous 

Number  of  methods  used 


Group 


A 

B 

12 

7 

6 

2 

1 

0 

3 

4 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

14 

7 

D  E 


Total 
city 
lines 


Inter- 
urban 
lines 


Grand 
total 


S3 


43 


Per  cent 

of 

total 


44-35 
8.2s 

26.80 
6.18 

11.33 
3.09 
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Practice  as  to  Supervision  by  One  or  Several  Instructors 


Group 

Total 
city 
lines 

Inter- 
urban 
lines 

Grand 
total 

Per  cent 

of 

total 

A 

B 

ii 
3 
8 

C 

16 

4 

12 

D 
4 

2 
2 

E 
ii 

2 

9 

F 
6 

0 

6 

17 

6 

II 

65 

17 
48 

41 

7 

34 

106 

24 

82 

77-38 

Practice  as  to  Examination  After   Breaking-in  Period 


Group 

Total 
city- 
lines 

Inter- 
urban 
lines 

Grand 
total 

Percent. 

of 

total 

A 

B 

12 
9 

1 
2 
0 
0 

C 

17 
13 
4 
0 
0 
0 

D 

5 
3 

1 
1 
0 
0 

E 

11 
S 
3 

*3 
0 
0 

F 

6 
2 
0 

t4 
0 
0 

18 
IS 

0 
I 
2 
0 

69 

47 
9 

11 
2 
0 

42 
26 
9 
6 
0 
1 

in 
73 
18 
17 

2 

1 

65.8 

15.3 
1.8 

*  In  one  case  the  motorman  has  only  a  written  examination  while  that  of  the  conductor 
is  oral. 

f  In  one  case  conductor  has  written  examination  only,  in  another  has  both  kinds,  while 
the  motorman  in  each  case  has  only  an  oral  examination  to  pass. 


Practice  as  to  Instruction  on   One  Line  or  by  Divisions  Before 
Eligible  for  Work 


Group 

Total 
city, 
lines 

Inter- 
lobar), 
lines 

Grand 
total 

Per  cent 

of 

total 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

18 
2 

16 

12 
0 
12 

16 

1 
IS 

4 
0 

4 

11 
0 
11 

6 
0 
6 

67 

3 

64 

43 

4 

39 

no 

7 

103 

6.36 
93.64 
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Practice  Covering  Probationary  Periods*  i.  e.,  A  Period  Following 
Breaking-in  Period,  When  the  Man  is  Under  Supervision  and 
at  the  End  of  Which  Time  an  Examination  is  Given  to  Deter- 
mine His  Fitness  for  the  Work. 


Group 

Total 
city- 
lines 

Inter- 
urban 
lines 

Grand 
total 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

P 

15 

10 

14 

3 

11 

6 

59 

35 

94 

8 

9 

11 

3 

9 

4 

44 

25 

69 

7 

1 

3 

0 

2 

2 

15 

10 

25 

*42 

0 

*30 

0 

*30 

75 

50 

0 

50 

Per  cent 

of 

total 


Number  companies  replying 

Number  not  having  probationary 

period _ 

Number       having       probationary 

period 

Length  of  period   (days) 

*  One  company. 


73.4 
26.6 


i68 
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APPENDIX  D 

SUPERVISION  OF  TRAINMEN 

Methods  of  Supervision  Employed  During  the  Probationary  Period 


Number  companies  replying 

Number   companies   having  such   super- 
vision under  — 

Instruction  department 

Transportation  department 

Both  instruction  and  transportation  de 

partments 

Miscellaneous 


Group 

Total 
city 
lines 

Inter- 
urban 
lines 

Grand 
total 

Per  cent 

of 

total 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

IS 

7 

9 

2 

9 

S 

47 

33 

8o 

3 
9 

I 
S 

4 
■5 

2 
0 

2 

5 

2 

I 

14 

25 

5 

25 

19 
50 

23-75 
62.50 

i 

I 

0 

0 

2 

2 

6 

i 

7 

8.70 

2 

1 

° 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

4 

5.00 

Supervision  After  Permanent  Employment 


Group 


A  B   C  D   E   F 


Number  companies  replying 17 

Looked  after  by  — ■ 

Inspectors  and  road  officers _. . '  9 

Superintendent    transportation,    train- 
master, etc j    1 

General  superintendent I   7 


0    o 

0j    o 


Total 
city 
lines 


Inter- 
urban 
lines 


Grand 
total 


101 
7i 


Per  cent 

of 

total 


Practice    Covering    the    Matter   of    Bringing    Violations    to    the 
Attention  of  Trainmen 


Number  companies  replying. 
Number  companies  caationing  — 

(a)  On  duty 

(b)  Off  duty 

(c)  Both 


Group 

Total 

Inter- 

city 

urban 

Grand 

lines 

lines 

total 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

17 

n 

16 

4 

11 

6 

65 

42 

107 

2 

3 

11 

2 

7 

4 

29 

9 

38 

14 

7 

5 

2 

3 

.2 

33 

3i 

64 

1 

1 

0 

0 

I 

0 

3 

2 

5 

Per  cent 

of 

total 


35-5 
59.8 

4-7 
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Number  companies  replying 

Number  reporting  to  superintendent 

Number  reporting  to  others 

Number   not    reporting   mistakes   or   of- 
fenses to  superintendent  or  others. 


Group 

Total 

Inter- 

city 

urban 

Grand 

lines 

lines 

total 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

18 

11 

16 

4 

11 

6 

66 

39 

ios 

17 

8 

13 

4 

10 

S 

57 

38 

95 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

1 

7 

0 

7 

Per  cent 

of 

total 


90.47 
2.86 


6.67 
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APPENDIX  E 

HANDLING  OF  TRAINMEN 

Discipline  by  Suspension 


Group 

Total 
city 
lines 

Inter- 
urban 
lines 

Grand 
total 

Per  cent 

of 

total 

A 

17 
11 
3 

3 

B 

12 

10 

2 

0 

C 

D 

E 

F 

16 
11 

4 

1 

4 
1 
3 

0 

11 
7 
4 

0 

6 

4 

1 

1 

66 

44 
17 

5 

42 
33 

S 

4 

108 
77 
22 

9 

Number  companies  replying  no 

Number    companies    replying,    in    some 

71-4 
20.4 

8.2 

Discipline  by  Retirement  to  Extra  List 


Number  companies  replying . 

Replying  yes 

Replying  no 

Replying  yes  only  for  missing 
Replying  not  regularly 


A  B   C  D  E   F 


Group 


Total 
city 
lines 

Inter- 
urban 
lines 

Grand 
total 

Per  cent 

of 

total 

65 

36 

17 

6 

6 

43 

IS 

26 

0 

2 

108 

5i 

43 

6 

8 

47.20 

39.82 

5.56 

7.42 

The  Use  of  So-called  Merit  and  Demerit  Systems. 


Companies  replying 

Replying  yes 

Replying  no ... . 

Have  under  consideration. 
Demerit  system  only 


Group 

Total 
city 
lines 

Inter- 
urban 
lines 

Grand 
total 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

1 8 

11 

16 

4 

11 

6 

66 

43 

109 

2 

0 

3 

0 

1 

2 

8 

7 

IS 

15 

11 

12 

4 

10 

4 

56 

36 

92 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Per  cent 
of 

total 


13-76 

84.40 

0.92 

0.92 
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Practice  Covering  Schedules  of  Penalties  for  Stated  Infraction  of 

Rules 


Number  companies  replying.  .  . 
Number  companies  replying  yes 
Number  companies  replying  no. 
For  some  infractions 


Group 

Total 
city 
lines 

Inter- 
urban 
lines 

Grand 
total 

A 

B 

C 

U 

E 

F 

18 

12 

IS 

4 

11 

6 

66 

43 

109 

2 

4 

2 

0 

2 

2 

12 

6 

18 

14 

8 

13 

4 

9 

2 

SO 

29 

79 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

8 

12 

Per  cent 

of 

total 


16.50 
72.50 
11.00 


Re-employment 


Number  companies  reporting 

Companies  who  do  not  re-employ. 
No,  if  discharged;  otherwise,  yes. 

If  previous  record  O.  K 

Companies  who  do  re-employ 

Companies  re-employ  twice 

Companies  re-employ  3  times 

Companies  re-employ,  no  limit .  .  . 
Companies  re-employ,  do  not  say. . 


Group 

Total 
city 
lines 

Inter- 
urban 
lines 

Grand 
total 

1 

A 

B   C 

D 

E 

F 

17 

1 
12  23 

4 

11 

6 

73 

41 

114 

5 

2    0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

15 

22 

0 

0    0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

5 

7 

6 

7 

7 

2 

S 

3 

30 

16 

46 

6 

3 

16 

2 

s 

2 

34 

S 

39 

2 

2 

1 

1 

I 

0 

7 

5 

12 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

2 

6 

0 

6 

2 

3 

6 

1 

I 

I 

14 

10 

24 

8 

5 

14 

2 

7 

3 

39 

11 

50 

Per  cent 

of 

total 


19.30 

6. 14 

40.35 

34-21 
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APPENDIX  F 

BONUS  SYSTEMS 

As  to  Whether  in  Effect  or  Not 


Number  companies  replying .  .  . 

Replying  yes 

Replying  no 

Did  have  but  have  abandoned 
Have  under  consideration 


Group 

Total 

city 

lines 

A 
16 

B 

12 

C 

14 

D  E 
1 

F 

4    9 

6 

61 

1 

0 

4 

1    4 

3 

11 

15 

11 

10 

31   5 

3 

49 

0 

1 

0 

0    0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0!   0 

0 

0 

Inter- 
ufban 
lines 


Grand 
total 


101 
IS 
85 


Per  cent 

of 

total 


84-15 
0.99 


Free  Uniform  or  Other  Similar  Practices 


Number  companies  replying . 

Replying  yes 

Replying  no 

Christmas  turkey 

Free  uniforms,  complete 

Free  caps 


Group 

Total 
city 

lines 

Inter- 
urban 
lines 

Grand 
total 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

16 

11 

16 

4 

10 

6 

63 

41 

104 

4 

1 

s 

0 

2 

0 

12 

1 

13 

1  j 

10 

II 

4    8 

b 

5i 

40 

91 

I 

1 

I 

0    0 

0 

3 

1 

4 

2 

0 

4 

0'   2 

0 

8 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

° 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Per  cent 

of 

total 


12 

50 

87 

50 

3 

85 

7 

69 

0 

96 

Welfare  Plans  in  Effect 


Number  companies  replying 

Number  reporting  yes • 

Divided  as  follows: 

Benefit  association 

Insurance  system 

Pension  system 

Hospital  fund _ , 

Company  doctor,  free  service 

Club  rooms _ 

Special    cash    donations    to    needy    em 

ployees 


Group 


A  B   C  D  E 


1    o    o    1 


Total 
city 
lines 


Inter- 
urban 
lines 


Grand 
total 


100 
56 

45 
3 

15 
4 


Per  cent 

of 

total 


56 

45 
3 

IS 
4 
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"8  a 

dis- 
charged 

and 
resigned 
during 

year 

OitfO 

OJ  O    "5t- 
Ol    ^  0> 

Ol 

OO    M 
M    IT) 

■*o 

pj 

00 

01 

Total 
number  of 
trainmen 

hired 
during 

year 

01   r~  IH 

OO    ^"  M 

no  m 
M 

00  vO 
o  t- 

4  m 

o 
o 

o 

Ol 

Discharges 

up  to  end 

of  fiscal 

year 

O   0 

c 

1 

in 
l> 

Resigna- 
tions up  to 

end  of 
fiscal  year 

o  c 

o 

Ov 

£  el 

Number 
left  at 
end  of 
first  six 
months 

o» 

00    Ol 
O  0\ 

r<5 

r<5 

Number 
accepted 
as  bona 
fide  em- 
ployees 
after 
probation 
period 

ONt- 

O*  oi  ^t 

to  ro 

OlOO 

M     O 

o\  o 

01 

O 

< 

— 

Number 

dis- 
charged 
during 
probation 
period, 
if  any 

oho 

-O    M 

<* 

Ol 

Number 
resigned 
during 
probation 
period, 
if  any 

O  m  o 

PI    0> 

Oi  ro 

•o 

o 

Number 
actually 
assigned 
to  duty 

00   •*l- 
O  N  <* 

h  toro 

a  m 

0  Ol 

01  VO 

01   ■* 

c» 
o 
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00 

o 
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o 
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cc 
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Relation   of   Total   Hired    (i    Year)    to   Total   in    Service 


Group 

Number  of 
companies 

Average 
number  of 
employees 

for  the 
fiscal  year. 

Conductors 

and 

motormen 

hired 

during 

year 

Per  cent 

of  new 

men  hired 

to  total 

Number  of 
employees 
in  service 
more  than 
one  year 

Per  cent 

of  new 

men  to 

older  men 

A  —  1-50 

B  —  50-100 

C  —  100-250 .... 

D  —  250-500 

E  —  500-1000 

F  ■ — ■  over  iooo  .  .  . 

9 

8 
9 
0 
6 

4 

430 
1,247 
4.178 

7,022 
17,421 

282 

647 

3,5H 

4,808 
n,576 

65.6 
51.8 

84.0 

68.5 

66.4 

314 
835 

2,784 

4-433 
12,963 

89.9 

77-4 
125.8 

108.6 

89.2 

Total  city  lines 

36  1       30,298 

20,624 

68.2 

21,329 

96.8 

G,  Interurban. . .  . 

19 

3,110 

1 ,240 

39-9 

2,249 

55-2 

Terms  of   Service  Including  First  Year  Men 


Group 

Total 

number  of 
employees 
excluding 
first  year 
men 

First 
year 

Second 
year 

Third 
year 

Fourth 
year 

Fifth 
year 

Over 
five 
years 

a 

314 
835 

2,784 

116 

412 

1,294 

2,589 

4,477 

57 
193 
681 

891 
1,803 

36 
197 
436 

655 
1,144 

33 

69 

335 

405 
i,i33 

35 
171 
255 

fi,6oi 
1,212 

153 

B 

C 

D* 

E 

4.433 
12,963 

881 

F 

Total  city  lines 

21,329 

8,888 

3,625 

2,468 

1,975 

3,274 

9,987 

G 

2,249 

597 

.  474 

425 

264 

278 

808 

*  No  information  complete, 
figure. 


t  Three  companies  include  men  5  years  and  over  in  one 


Chairman  Brush  : —  If  it  is  agreeable  to  the  members  it 
would  seem  wise  to  have  the  report  of  the  Committee  from 
the  Claim  Agents'  Association  read,  and  then  discuss  the  two 
reports  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  H.  K.  Bennett,  President  of  the 
Claim  Agents'  Association,  has  kindly  consented  to  read  the 
report  in  the  absence  of  the  members  of  the  Committee. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ACTING  WITH  COM- 
MITTEE ON  TRAINING  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
EMPLOYEES 

To  the  American  Electric  Railway  Claim  Agents'  Association  and 
American  Electric  Railway  Transportation  and  Traffic  Association: 

Gentlemen. —  The  action  of  the  Transportation  and  Traffic  Associa- 
tion's Committee  on  the  training  of  transportation  employees  in  request- 
ing the  Claim  Agents'  Association  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  co-operate 
with  them  in  this  important  work,  is  another  indication  of  the  growing 
tendency  toward  co-operation  that  has  manifested  itself  in  recent 
years.  The  hard  drawn  lines  of  demarkation  between  departments 
are  gradually  disappearing,  and  suggestions  and  advice  are  now  being 
sought  by  departmental  heads  that  if  volunteered  in  the  past  would 
have  been  not  only  rejected  but  resented. 

The  work  of  the  Claim  Department  dovetails  in  so  closely  with 
that  of  the  Operating  Department,  and  the  question  of  getting  results 
by  the  former  depends  so  largely  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  men, 
particularly  the  platform  men,  are  trained,  that  it  becomes  absolutely 
essential  to  draw  on  the  Claim  Department  for  assistance  in  carrying 
on  the  work.  Being  constantly  in  touch  with  the  accident  question, 
the  Claim  men  naturally  become  experts  in  their  peculiar  line  of 
work,  and  are,  therefore,  able  to  direct  or  outline  the  best  methods  of 
.training  the  employees  with  regard  to  the  prevention  and  proper 
handling  of  accidents. 

Now  that  the  Operating  men  are  giving  us  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  in  this  matter  which  concerns  us  so  vitally,  we  must  use  great 
care  not  to  go  beyond  the  confines  of  our  own  province,  accident 
work.  The  Claim  Agent  who  meddles  with  strictly  operating  matters 
will  quickly  undo,  so  far  as  his  own  company  is  concerned  at  least, 
all  the  good  that  has  been  accomplished. 

To  get  at  the  bottom  of  this  matter  and  demonstrate  how  much 
experience  and  training  count,  we  have  worked  out  a  graphic  chart, 
based  on  data  obtained  from  the  records  of  the  Public  Service  Rail- 
way Company  of  New  Jersey  for  the  purpose  of  showing  accident 
records  of  men  in  the  service  for  different  periods  of  time.  These 
figures  are  not  exactly  true,  but  they  are  close  enough  for  all  practical 
purposes.  To  begin  with,  we  had  to  ascertain  what  the  periods  of 
service  were  for  the  whole  force,  and  to  arrive  at  this  it  was  necessary 
to  take  the  records  as  of  a  certain  day,  while  the  accident  records  upon 
which  the  table  is  based  were-  for  the  entire  year  of  191 1.  When  we 
say  the  figures  are  not  exactly  true,  we  refer  only  to  the  method 
of  arriving  at  the  makeup  of  the  force,  which,  of  course,  varies 
slightly  throughout  the  year,  but  you  can  see  that  it  would  be  almost 


Graphic  chart  showing  a  comparison  of  the  p 

PERCENT  Q. 
Ft  moo  of 

1st   YEAR 


t  of  the  total  number  of  platfon 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  RAILWAY  COMPANY 

is  of  December  3 1 st,  ion,  in  seme:  for  stated  periods,  with  the  per  cent  of  the  total  numb.-r  of  accidents,  which  occurred  during  the  year  io.i 
caused  by  men  of  same  period  of  service 


271* 

3rd 
4th 
5tn 


fin 
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an  impossible  task  to  get  the  true  average  for  the  entire  year.  Other- 
wise the  conclusions  are  based  on  actual  figures.  This  chart  is 
attached  hereto.  One  curve  shows  the  percentage  of  men  in  the 
service  for  different  periods  of  time,  from  one  to  forty  years,  to  the 
whole  number,  and  the  other  curve  shows  the  percentage  of  the  whole 
number  of  accidents  attributable  to  men  of  the  different  periods  of 
service.  In  the  first  chart  we  got  out,  we  also  indicated  the  cost,  but 
it  proved  to  be  so  consistent  with  the  number  of  accidents  that  we 
omitted  it  in  the  chart  herewith  submitted. 

Some  of  the  deductions  are  startling,  and  as  the  Claim  expenditures 
of  the  Public  Service  Railway  Company  are,  at  least,  as  low  as  the 
average  for  the  larger  companies,  being  less  than  4.50  per  cent  of  the 
gross  receipts,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  figures  were  based  do  not  differ  materially  among  the 
various  companies. 

To  begin  with,  we  found  34.50  per  cent  of  the  men  had  been  in  the 
service  less  than  one  year,  and  tha  tthere  were  attributable  to  these 
men  61  per  cent  of  all  accidents  for  the  year;  65.50  per  cent  of 
the  force  had  been  in  the  service  over  one  year,  and  there  were 
attributable  to  them  39  per  cent  of  all  the  accidents.  Based  on  the 
Public  Service  Railway  Company's  expenditures  for  accident  settle- 
ments, exclusive  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Claim  Department, 
we  find  that  the  first  year  men  were  costing  the  Company  at  the  rate 
of  $202.98  per  man  for  the  year,  and  that  the  men  over  one  year  in  the 
service  were  costing  $66.82  per  man  for  the  year,  or  just  about  one- 
third  as  much.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  lack  of  train- 
ing and  experience  of  the  first  year  men  cause  proportionate  waste  in 
the  Operating  and  Mechanical  Departments. 

Below  is  the  average  accident  cost  per  man  for  the  year  191 1,  based 
on  the  Public  Service  Railway  Company  figures,  for  different  periods 
of  service  from  one  to  four  years : 

1  st  year  men  averaged $202  98 

2nd  year  men  averaged 135  57 

3rd  year  men  averaged 83  23 

4th  year  men  averaged 47  35 

Of  course,  these  figures  indicate  the  value  of  maintaining  so  far  as 
possible  a  permanent  force  more  clearly  than  they  do  the  advantage 
of  training,  but  we  hold  that  a  permanent  force  naturally  becomes  a 
well  trained  force,  if  it  is  only  from  the  experience  gained,  for,  as 
the  old  adage  says  truly  "  Experience  is  the  best  teacher." 

Circular  letters  were  sent  out  by  your  Committee  to  the  Claim 
Agents  of  all  member  companies,  asking  what  steps  were  being  taken 
by  their  companies  in  the  matter  of  training  of  transportation  employees 
with  relation  to  the  accident  question.  Fifty-two  replies  were  received, 
of  which  fifteen  were   from  Interurban  roads  and  thirty-seven  were 
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from  roads  operating  in  cities.  The  information  contained  in  these 
replies  is  tabulated  below,  the  figures  under  each  heading  Showing  the 
number  of  companies  pursuing  that  method.  Thus,  in  the  table  for 
City  roads  it  is  shown  that  eighteen  companies  have  "  No  part  taken 
by  Claim  Department,"  while  five  companies  have  "  New  men  report  to 
Claim  Department  for  instructions,"  and  also  have  "  Periodical  talks 
by  Claim  Department  representatives."  Thus  the  footing  on  the 
various  headings  naturally  exceeds  the  total  number  of  replies,  as 
several  companies  use  two  or  more  methods. 
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The  failure  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  companies  to  reply  probably 
indicates  that  their  representatives  have  done  little  or  nothing  in  the 
matter.  The  replies  we  did  receive  show  a  wide  divergence  in  methods 
employed.     It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  there  is  much  to  be  accom- 
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plished  through  these  joint  sessions.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
work  will  finally  result  in  uniform  methods  being  adopted  applicable 
to  properties  of  various  sizes,  in  which  the  work  of  standardization 
will  be  carried  out  even  to  the  wording  of  the  various  forms  of 
instructions. 

H.    V.    Drown,    Chairman, 
P.  C.  Nickel, 
R.  E.  McDougall, 
Committee  on  Training  of  Employees. 

Discussion  of  Reports  on  Training  of  Transportation 
Employees 

(President  Shannahan  in  the  chair.) 

President  Shannahan  : — The  business  now  before  the 
house  is  the  conclusions  of  the  Committee.  What  is  your 
pleasure,  gentlemen  ? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  they  be  taken  up  one  at  a  time 
and  acted  upon  definitely.  The  first  refers  to  the  matter  of  the 
selection  of  employees.  (See  page  152.)  The  question  is  on 
whether  you  agree  with  the  conclusions  of  the  Committee.  The 
Chair  will  entertain  a  motion. 

(On  motion  seconded,  the  first  recommendation  was 
approved.) 

President  Shannahan  : — The  second  conclusion  is  on  the 
matter  of  instruction.  (See  page  152.)  Do  you  agree  with  the 
Committee? 

Mr.  Brush  : —  It  would  be  impossible  on  a  large  property  to 
follow  the  recommendation  contained  in  the  second  sentence : 
"  It  is  best  secured  by  a  student  receiving  fundamental  instruc- 
tion from  one  instructor  only."  He  can  be  subject  to  the 
direction  of  one  instructor  only,  but  it  might  not  be  entirely 
feasible  to  have  one  man  receive  all  his  fundamental  instruction 
from  one  particular  man.  It  might  even  be  wiser  to  have 
experts  in  various  lines  instruct  these  men.  If  it  was  changed 
to  read :  "  Receive  fundamental  instruction  under  the  direc- 
tion of  one  instructor  only,"  it  would  give  the  chief  instructor 
an  opportunity  to  use  his  experts. 

Mr.  Cameron  : — What  the  Committee  had  in  mind  was  that 
the  motorman,  for  instance,  be  broken  in  for  the  first  two  or 
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three  days  under  one  motorman  and  not  be  changed  around 
between  two  or  three  motormen  —  receive  his  instruction 
from  one  motorman  only.  This  does  not  mean  the  chief 
instructor,  it  means  the  motorman  or  the  conductor  in  service. 

Mr.  Brush  : —  Is  the  word  "  instruction  "  just  the  right 
word  then?  I  assume  that  in  instructing  the  men  a  great 
percentage  of  the  properties  to-day  have  a  regular  school  of 
instruction  in  which  the  men  are  properly  instructed  previous 
to  their  being  assigned  to  a  man  on  the  car  which  is  what  I 
had  in  mind.  If  what  you  say  is  the  meaning  of  the  Committee, 
it  is  satisfactory,  but  my  thought  is  that  perhaps  the  recom- 
mendation may  not  be  clear  to  some  who  do  not  hear  this 
discussion. 

(On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  recommendation  was 
approved.) 

President  Shannahan  : — The  third  recommendation  refers 
to  the  matter  of  Supervision.  (See  page  152.)  Do  you 
approve  of  this  recommendation  of  the  Committee?  Those  in 
favor  of  approving  it  will  say  "Aye";  contrary,  "No." 
(Motion  carried.) 

The  fourth  is  on  discipline.  (See  page  153.)  What  is  your 
pleasure  on  this  question?  Those  in  favor  of  approving  the 
recommendation  will  say  "Aye  " ;  contrary  minded,  "  No." 
(Motion  carried.) 

Mr.  Bradley  : — May  I  ask,  what  is  the  purpose  of  approving 
these  reports  ?•  Are  they  to  be  prepared  and  sent  out  to  the 
various  companies,  or  what  is  to  be  done  with  them  after  they 
are  approved? 

Secretary  Donecker  : —  It  is  just  a  question  whether  or 
not  you  agree  with  the  conclusions  of  this  Committee.  For 
instance,  this  one  strikes  me  as  quite  an  important  recom- 
mendation. It  is  recommended  that  suspension  shall  be  avoided 
wherever  possible,  and  the  records  shown  in  this  report  and 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Construction  of  Schedules 
and  Time-Tables  show  a  pretty  wide  variation  in  the  practice 
of  companies  on  this  particular  matter.  It  strikes  me  that  the 
conclusion  of  the  Committee  is  certainly  worthy  of  some  dis- 
cussion by  the  members  here. 
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Mr.  Bradley  : —  If  I  understand  that  this  report  after  it  has 
been  approved  or  disapproved,  is  to  be  prepared  in  circular 
form  and  sent  out  to  the  companies,  bearing  the  approval  of 
this  Association,  I  want  to  take  exception  to  some  of  these 
things. 

President  Shannahan  :— That  is  the  very  purpose,  Mr. 
Bradley. 

Mr.  Bradley  : — Then  I  will  say  this  :  For  instance,  on  the 
question  of  discipl'ine  and  suspension,  I  am  unalterably  opposed 
to  any  form  of  suspension  for  any  man  in  train-  service,  for 
any  cause  whatsoever.  I  think  it  is  a  step  in  the  wrong 
direction.  It  is  punishment  that  is  meted  out  for  a  class  of 
men  that  is  not  meted  out  to  any  other  class  of  men.  As  a  rule 
you  do  not  suspend  a  shop  man  or  a  track  man,  so  why  should 
we  arbitrarily  give  such  punishment  to  trainmen?  There  are 
better  ways  of  determining  a  proper  man  and  satisfactory 
employee  than  by  subjecting  him  to  that  loss  of  time  and 
creating  for  many  reasons  a  much  more  undesirable  employee. 

Mr.  Burleigh  : —  I  heartily  concur  in  that  sentiment.  Our 
experience  in  Public  Service  goes  to  show  such  a  man  is  a 
very  great  detriment  to  the  service  during  the  period  of  sus- 
pension. You  lose  the  activity  of  the  man  and  you  are  obliged 
to  fill  his  place  with,  perhaps,  a  less  experienced  man.  Our 
records  all  show  that  inexperienced  men  are  principally  re- 
sponsible for  our  accidents.  In  Mr.  Drown's  chart,  in  one  of 
these  papers,  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  bulk  of  our 
accidents  are  caused  by  our  first  year  men,  and  the  greater 
proportion  of  those  are  caused  by  the  first  and  second  month 
men.  When  a  man  has  been  in  the  service  for  a  year,  prac- 
tically without  accident,  in  suspending  him  for  infractions  of 
the  rules  you  make  more  or  less  an  enemy  of  him  instead  of 
holding  a  friend.  In  our  report  on  welfare  to  the  main  body  of 
the  Association,  we  strongly  condemned  the  system  of  suspen- 
sion. There  are  a  good  many  rules  that  automatically  cause 
the  suspension  of  men  involved  in  certain  kinds  of  accidents 
and  this,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  mistake.  I  wouldn't  any  more 
think  of  dismissing  an  old  employee  without  the  action  being 
made  a  matter  of  consideration  by  those  higher  up,  than  I 
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would  of  charging  off  a  car.  Both  are  assets.  They  ought  not 
to  be  disposed  of  without  serious  consideration. 

Secretary  Donecker: — Mr.  Burleigh,  might  we  ask  you 
to  say  something  with  regard  to  Mr.  Drown's  report,  par- 
ticularly the  charts  showing  the  number  of  accidents  charge- 
able to  the  new  man.  I  think  it  is  related  to  the  subject  now 
being  discussed  and  is  somewhat  in  line  with  what  you  have 
just  said.  I  don't  think  the  members  fully  understand  just 
what  these  charts  cover. 

Mr.  Burleigh  : — Mr.  President,  the  experience  of  Public 
Service  for  the  year  of  191 1  was  something  like  this:  We 
have  a  regular  force  of  about  thirty-seven  hundred  platform 
men.  We  actually  passed  upon  ten  thousand  applications  for 
employment.  We  actually  employed  forty-five  hundred  during 
the  year.  Bear  in  mind  that  our  regular  force  is  thirty-seven 
hundred  and  that  we  actually  employed  in  the  year  191 1  over 
forty-five  hundred.  Now  there  is  something  wrong  when  the 
facts  tell  such  a  story.  Of  course,  the  relation  that  register 
records  bear  to  employments  is  unavoidable ;  we  cannot  escape 
that.  During  that  time  suspensions  and  dismissals  were  the 
usual  penalties  for  infractions  of  the  rules.  But  our  experience 
has  been  somewhat  better  this  year.  If  the  same  ratio  that 
has  obtained  for  the  first  eight  months  prevails  throughout  the 
twelve,  we  will  have  employed  twelve  hundred  less  men.  Now 
if  the  new  men  are  the  troublesome  men,  the  ones  who  cause 
the  accidents  —  and  the  chart  which  Mr.  Drown  has  prepared 
shows  that  such  is  the  case  —  with  nearly  twelve  hundred  less 
new  men  to  educate  we  shall  have  saved  ourselves  a  lot  of 
money.  Mr.  Drown's  chart  shows  that  the  new  men  cost  in 
accidents  for  the  first  year,  an  average  of  $202  for  each  man 
and,  as  I  have  said,  we  will  have  employed  twelve  hundred 
less  men  in  a  year.  In  addition  to  the  saving  in  the  cost  of 
accidents,  there  is  the  matter  of  the  expense  of  training  new 
men  and  also  the  matter  of  annoyance  to  passengers  in  having 
a  new  man  on  either  end  of  the  car.  New  men  are  inefficient 
in  so  many  ways,  so  we  look  upon  the  elimination  of  these 
several  factors  as  a  very  great  saving  indeed.  We  have  not 
gone  to  the  extreme  of  permitting  no  suspension ;  a  review  of 
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each  case  by  the  general  superintendent  before  suspension,  is 
provided  for.  We  want  to  get  to  a  point  where  the  division 
superintendent  will  prefer  charges  instead  of  ordering  suspen- 
sions and  dismissals.  The  men  will  be  called  to  the  front,  and 
will  be  talked  to  in  a  frank  sort  of  a  way,  in  the  same  way  that 
you  would  talk  to  your  son  if  he  erred.  Efforts  will  be  made 
to  show  the  man  that  he  did  wrong  and  that  he  cost  the  com- 
pany money,  and  to  send  him  away  with  an  understanding  of 
whatever  plan  may  be  adopted  of  marking  demerits  against 
him,  together  with  the  knowledge  that  an  accumulation  of  such 
marks  would  mark  him  as  unfit  to  be  continued  in  the  service. 

Now  as  to  this  chart,  gentlemen,  it  shows  that  sixty-one  per 
cent  of  all  our  accidents  were  caused  by  first-year  men,  and 
that  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  accidents  was  almost  the  same 
percentage.  Sixty-one  per  cent  of  all  the  money  spent  on 
accidents  was  due  to  the  neglect  of  first-year  men.  Going  down 
into  the  lower  diagram,  it  shows  that,  taken  by  months,  it  is 
the  first  month  men  that  have  most  of  the  accidents.  That  is 
due  I  suppose  to  insufficient  training ;  although  we  have  schools 
of  training,  and  do  everything  that  we  can  to  make  the  men  fit. 
Of  course  a  new  man,  however  well  he  may  be  trained,  is  never 
really  efficient  until  he  has  had  the  actual  experience  of 
handling  a  car  for  a  while.  When  you  get  to  the  six  months 
man,  the  number  of  his  mishaps  have  been  lessened  materially, 
as  you  can  see  by  this  chart,  and  when  a  man  has  had  twelve 
months'  experience  he  has  gotten  to  a  point  where  he  has  very 
few  mishaps  indeed.  Further,  when  a  man  has  been  in  the 
service  three  years  or  more  our  experience  shows  that  he  goes 
along  practically  without  accidents.  We  have  records  of  men 
of  ten  years'  service  who  have  had  no  mishaps  in  all  that 
time.  This  chart  I  regard  as  most  convincing  evidence  of  the 
value  of  retaining  experienced  men  and  so  joining  Mr.  Bradley 
I  want  to  concur  as  fully  as  I  can  in  advocating  the  principle 
of  no  more  suspensions. 

Mr.  Bradley  : — Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  all  that  part 
of  the  report  under  Discipline  (a),  be  stricken  from  the  report 
after  the  word  "  avoided."  The  recommendation  would  then 
read  "  Discipline  (a)  Suspension.  Suspension  should  be 
avoided." 
12 
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Mr.  Schneider: — The  remarks  we  have  heard  pertain 
specifically  to  city  service.  Our  experience  in  interurban 
service  is  somewhat  different  from  the  experience  of  those  in 
city  service.  I  find  that  in  the  last  three  years,  we  have-  not 
suspended  anyone  of  our  platform  men  over  five  days  for  any 
cause.  If  the  offense  has  been  grave  enough  we  have  dis- 
missed, and  in  consequence  of  that,  fifty-five  per  cent  of  our 
men  have  been  with  us  five  years  and  oyer,  so  that  we  do  not 
hire  many  new  men.  I  also  find  that  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
accidents  occur  to  men  who  have  been  employed  over  two 
years,  so  that  we  don't  have  the  accidents  due  to  newer  men, 
although  the  percentage  of  new  men  is  a  great  deal  less. 

Mr.  Ecker  : —  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  Public  Service 
calls  the  men  to  the  General  Superintendent's  office  on  their 
own  time  or  on  the  company's  time  ? 
Mr.  Burleigh  : —  On  their  own  time. 

Mr.  Ecker  : —  Then  it  is  automatic  suspension  —  the  loss  of 
one  day's  pay.     That  in  itself  is  the  equivalent  of  suspension 
for  one  day. 
.   (Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

Mr.  Carson  : —  I  might  state  briefly  that  the  only  objection 
I  have  to  Mr.  Bradley's  view  is  this,  that  it  might  become 
necessary,  absolutely  necessary  sometimes  to  suspend  a  man ; 
I  know  that  such  is  at  times  necessary,  and  I  think  that  the 
conclusion  of  the  Committee  is  a  good  one.  I  would  dislike  to 
operate  a  street  railway  company  and  not  have  the  power  of 
suspending  a  man  sometimes,  however.  Now  take  this  in- 
stance — ■  I  know  there  may  be  but  a  few  such,  but  there  are 
some  —  suppose  a  trainman  became  intoxicated  at  the  outside 
end  of  the  line,  would  you  not  have  to  suspend  him  when  he 
came  in ;  or  perhaps  send  a  man  out  on  the  road  to  relieve  him. 
I  say  it  should  not  be  done,  as  a  rule  suspension  should  be 
resorted  to  but  rarely,  but  I  say  again  suspensions  are  some- 
times necessary.  Suppose  a  trainman  had  a  bad  accident,  he 
sustained  no  physical  injury  but  the  accident  might  cause  a 
nervous  condition  that  would  make  it  unsafe  for  him  to  operate 
for  several  days,  and  suspension  would  be  absolutely  necessary. 
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President  Shannahan  : — The  question  is  on  Paragraph 
(b),   (see  page  153)   "  Dismissal."     What  is  your  pleasure? 

(Motion  for  adoption  duly  seconded.) 

President  Shannahan  :—  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded 
that  this  paragraph  be  adopted.  Is  there  any  discussion  ?  Now, 
gentlemen,  if  you  want  to  discuss  this,  do  so  now. 

Mr.  Collins  : —  I  am  not  in  favor  of  this  recommendation 
or  conclusion  of  the  Committee  with  regard  to  dismissal.  I 
think  that  the  power  of  dismissal  should  be  retained  by  the 
division  superintendents.  I  see  this  suggests  that  it  be  done  by 
a  general  operating  official  on  the  smaller  roads,  preferably  an 
executive  officer.  Now  I  believe  that  would  be  taking  away 
from  our  division  superintendents  authority  that  they  should 
have.  I  think  you  are  practically  making  a  division  superin- 
tendent useless  if  you  take  that  authority  away  from  him.  If 
he  has  the  power  to  employ  those  men,  he  should  have  the 
power  to  discharge  them. 

Mr.  Bradley  : — Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  understand  the  recom- 
mendation of  this  Committee  it  is  that  dismissals  as  outlined 
shall  be  approved  by  an  executive  officer,  and  does  not  neces- 
sarily require  that  the  executive  officer  dismiss  in  person.  If 
that  is  the  purpose  of  the  recommendation,  I  favor  it.  If  it  is 
not,  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken.  Certainly 
the  most  important  asset  of  the  company  is  discipline,  and  the 
executive  officers  should  approve  it.  He  may  approve  and 
execute  this  recommendation  through  some  one  else,  a  super- 
intendent, division  superintendent,  and  so  forth ;  that  is  my 
interpretation  of  this  recommendation. 

Mr.  Collins  : —  It  does  not  so  read,  Mr.  President. 

President  Shannahan: — Mr.  Cameron,  won't  you  come 
up  here  and  aid  the  Chair  in  this  matter?  And  Mr.  Wells, 
also.    What  was  the  intention  of  the  Committee,  on  that  point? 

Mr.  Cameron  : —  It  means  that  if  you  have  a  road  where 
you  have  eight  or  nine  division  superintendents,  each  one 
having  power  to  discharge  the  men  on  his -own  division,  one 
of  them  would  probably  discharge  a  man  for  something  that 
another  one  would  not  discharge  him  for.  It  is  for  the  purpose 
of  uniformity  that  the  general  manager,  or  general  superin- 
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tendent  or  whoever  he  may  be,  should  approve  these  dis- 
charges. The  division  superintendent  should  recommend  the 
discharges,  and  state  his  reasons,  and  then  the  president  or 
vice-president  or  whoever  it  may  be,  should  finally  approve 
the  discharge,  and  it  is  not  effective  until  he  does  approve  it. 

Mr.  Brush  : —  I  would  move  to  amend  recommendation  (b) 
so  that  it  will  read  "  Dismissals  should  be  approved  by  an 
official  not  in  daily  contact  with  the  men." 

(Amendment  accepted  and  motion  carried.) 

Secretary  Donecker: — The  next  section  is  (c)  "  No  re- 
employment."    (See  page  153.) 

(Moved  and  seconded  that  the  recommendation  be  stricken 
from  the  report.) 

Mr.  Collins  : —  I  think  we  have  men  that  we  have  re- 
employed, who  have  turned  out  to  be  some  of  the  best  men 
we  have  ever  had.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  in  all  cases.  Take 
this  case  for  instance :  We  have  had  men  on  our  road  who, 
when  they  were  young  and  single,  have  done  foolish  things 
that  they  would  not  do  after  they  had  the  responsibilities  of  a 
family.  That  is  one  thing.  And  then  again  we  have  had 
other  men  that  have  gone  through  an  accident,  possibly  a 
serious  accident,  and  that  experience  has  taught  them  some- 
thing, after  they  have  had  time  to  think  it  over.  After  they 
have  gone  out  into  the  world  and  tried  to  get  a  position,  and 
then  have  realized  what  they  had  before,  these  men  have  come 
back  to  us,  and  are  some  of  the  best  men  in  our  employ. 

Mr.  Schneider: — I  never  have  re-employed  a  man  that  I 
have  discharged  who  has  been  of  benefit  to  me. 

Mr.  Walsh  : —  Being  connected  with  a  large  company  I 
have  always  been  greatly  interested  in  the  matter  of  suspen- 
sions and  dismissals.  I  understand  that  there  are  other  things 
with  which  the  operating  department  is  concerned  which  neces- 
sarily sometimes  must  govern  the  matter  of  dismissal,  aside 
from  matters  in  which  the  claim  agent  is  deeply  interested. 
I  heartily  concur,  however,  in  what  Mr.  Burleigh  has  said  with 
reference  to>  suspensions.  In  my  judgment,  if  you  are  going 
to  dismiss  a  man,  I  think  that  should  be  the  final  act  that  is 
done.  I  don't  believe  in  dismissing  a  man  simply  because  he 
has  had  an  accident.     Sometimes  some  of  the  oldest  and  best 
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men  that  we  have  are  unfortunate  enough  to  meet  with  serious 
accident,  through  lapse  of  attention  perhaps,  but  a  good  man 
never  makes  the  same  mistake  twice,  and  when  you  dismiss 
an  experienced  man  for  an  accident,  you  simply  have  to  re- 
employ somebody  in  his  place  who  is  inexperienced,  and  who 
has  a  thousand  and  one  chances  of  having  an  accident,  where 
an  older  man  has  none.  My  opinion  is  that  if  the  man  is 
discharged  it  ought  to  be  final.  I  do  not  understand  why  any 
one  should  want  to  discharge  a  man  if  the  offense  is  not  suffi- 
ciently grave  to  warrant  permanently  severing  his  connection 
with  the  company.  I  do  not  think  he  should  be  discharged 
unless  he  should  be  discharged  for  good.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  should  not  be  discipline  when  the  organization  is 
endangered  by  leaving  a  man  in  the  service,  but  when  once  a 
man  is  discharged  I  think  it  should  be  final. 

Mr.  Tichenor: — I  agree  with  the  gentleman  who  spoke 
last.  Of  course  this  is  from  the  standpoint  of  the  claim  agents. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  should  ever  be  discharged  for 
having  had  an  accident.  Claim  agents  are  all  acquainted  with 
the  story  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  as  well  as  the  Golden  Rule, 
and  we  know  that  the  wisest  man  in  the  world  made  the 
greatest  mistake  that  was  ever  made,  and  we  do  not  believe 
that  any  man  ought  to  be  discharged  because  he  has  made  a 
mistake.  All  accidents  in  themselves  are  simply  mistakes.  No 
motorman  or  conductor  ever  intends  such  a  thing  any  more 
than  the  man  who  gets  hurt  intends  it.  If  a  man  continually 
makes  mistakes  or  continually  does  anything  until  it  becomes 
known  to  the  management  that  he  is  not  a  qualified  man  to  act, 
then  he  might  be  discharged  because  of  not  being  an  efficient 
employee  but  not  because  he  has  had  an  accident.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Schneider  : —  It  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  the 
psychological  conditions  that  lead  up  to  an  accident  by  a  train- 
man which  would  warrant  his  discharge  would  not  occur  again 
with  that  same  man. 

Mr.  Bradley: — Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  who  made 
the  motion  to  strike  that  out  will  accept  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  that  part  of  the  recommendation  after  the  word 
"  resort  "  I  offer  the  amendment.    If  not,  I  move  to  place  the 
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motion  on  the  table.  The  recommendation  as  amended  would 
read:  "Dismissals  should  only  be  administered  as  a  last 
resort." 

(Amendment  accepted.) 

Mr.  Callaghan  : —  I  notice  the  claim  agents  do  not  want 
the  men  returned.  I  do  not  want  to  get  sacrilegious  in  this 
matter  but  I  know  that  there  are  a  number  of  men  who  after 
having  been  discharged  and  come  back  make  the  very  best 
kind  of  employees,  and  I  want  to  call  their  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  sinner  can  always  come  back  to  church. 

Mr.  Cameron  : —  I  would  like  to  say  this,  that  these  con- 
clusions are  arrived  at  after  studying  very  diligently  the  replies 
received  from  a  number  of  companies.  Some  of  these  things 
are  not  things  that  we  are  all  agreed  upon,  or  that  we  think 
best,  but  they  are  the  conclusions  derived  from  studying  the 
answers  received  from  the  various  companies. 

Mr.  Brush  :— In  order  to  defend  the  Committee.  The 
recommendation  states  that  employees  shall  only  be  dismissed 
as  a  last  resort,  with  no  hope  of  re-employment.  I  don't  be- 
lieve there  is  any  gentleman  in  the  room  who  at  the  time  of 
discharging  a  man  would  say  to  him  "  Now  I  am  going  to  dis- 
charge you,  but  if  you  come  back  at  the  end  of  five  or  six 
years  and  be  a  good  boy  I  will  hire  you  again."  I  don't  see 
that  the  changing  of  the  words  of  the  Committee  benefits  us  at 
all,  because  as  it  now  reads  it  covers  all  the  points.  There  is 
no  one  here  I  believe,  who  would  discharge  a  man,  telling  him 
at  the  time  that  he  discharges  him  that  he  may  be  able  to  come 
back  to  work  again.  This  conclusion  is  that  at  the  time  he  is 
discharged,  he  should  be  discharged  with  no  hope  of  re- 
employment. However,  if  at  the  end  of  five  years  you  see  fit 
to  hire  him  again,  that  is  another  proposition,  but  at  the  time 
you  discharge  him  you  do  not  hold  out  any  hope  of  his  coming 
back  in  your  employ  again.  I  think  the  conclusion  should 
stand  as  it  now  is. 

Secretary  Donecker  : — Mr.  Bradley  moves  that  recom- 
mendation (c)  under  "  Discipline  "  be  changed  to  read:  "  Dis- 
missals shall  only  be  administered  as  a  last  resort." 

(A  standing  vote  resulted  36  in  favor;  28  opposed.  Motion 
carried.) 
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President  Shannahan: — Mr.  Bradley's  motion  carries. 
The  Secretary  will  read  Section  (d),  "Annual  Adjustment  of 
Record."     (See  page  153.) 

(Motion  for  adoption  duly  seconded  and  carried.) 

The  Secretary  then  read  Section  (a)  under  Welfare.  (See 
page  153.) 

(Motion  for  adoption  duly  seconded.) 

Mr.  Brush  : — It  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  some  states 
the  hours  of  service  are  not  optional  with  the  company.  The 
statutes  are  very  clear  as  to  the  number  of  hours  employees 
shall  work.    In  Massachusetts  it  clearly  states  nine  hours. 

(Motion  carried.) 

The  Secretary  then  read  Section  (b),  under  Welfare,  "  Re- 
lief Crew."     (See  page  153.) 

(Motion  for  adoption  duly  seconded  and  carried.) 

The  Secretary  then  read  Section  (c),  "Selection  of  Runs." 
(See  page  153.) 

(Motion  for  adoption  duly  seconded  and  carried.) 

Mr.  Brush  : —  May  I  ask,  for  the  information  of  our  com- 
pany, whether  the  majority  of  the  large  companies  through- 
out the  country  now  permit  their  men  to  pick  their  runs  in 
order  of  seniority?  Our  company  at  the  present  time  is  very 
much  interested  in  this  question.  We  have  had  discussion 
among  ourselves  as  to  whether  or  not  a  man  should  be  assigned 
a  run  or  whether  he  should  pick  it.  Would  it  not  be  proper 
for  the  gentlemen  who  represent  properties  whose  men  pick 
their  runs,  to  stand  and  then  the  others  to  give  us  an  idea  of 
the  general  practice? 

Secretary  Donecker: — That  subject  was  covered  in  last 
year's  report. 

Mr.  Wells  : —  In  Denver  we  allow  the  men  to  vote  on  their 
choice  of  runs  every  six  months,  the  first  of  May  and  the  first 
of  November,  and  then  they  are  marked  up  for  the  runs  for 
which  they  vote  according  to  their  seniority  on  the  list. 

The  Secretary  then  read  Section  (d),  "  Extra  Men."  (See 
Page  153.) 

(Moved,   seconded  and  carried  that  the  recommendation  be 
approved.) 
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The    Secretary   then    read    Section    (e),    "  Surroundings." 
(See  page  153.) 

(Motion  for  adoption  duly  seconded  and  carried.) 
The  Secretary  then  read  Section  (a),  "  Supervisory  Force." 
(See  page  153.) 

(Motion  for  adoption  duly  seconded  and  carried.) 
The    Secretary    then    read    Section    (b),    "Examination." 
(See  page  153.) 

(Motion  for  adoption  duly  seconded  and  carried.) 
The    Secretary    then    read    Section     (c),    "  Conferences." 
(See  page  153.) 

(Motion  for  adoption  duly  seconded  and  carried.) 
The  Secretary  then  read  Section  (d),  "Teachings."     (See 
page  153.) 

(Motion  for  adoption  duly  seconded  and  carried.) 
The  Secretary  then  read  section  (e),  "  Follow-up  Methods." 
(See  page  154.) 

(Motion  for  adoption  duly  seconded  and  carried.) 
The  Secretary  then  read  Section  (f),  "  Judgment  of  Work." 
(See  page  154.) 

(Motion  for  adoption  duly  seconded  and  carried.) 
Mr.    Brush  : —  I    move    the    adoption    of    the    report    as 
amended  and  its  submission  to  the  companies. 

(Motion  for  adoption  duly  seconded  and  carried.) 
Mr.  Brush  : —  If  it  is  proper  and  in  order  I  move  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  Claim  Agents'  Association,  a  joint 
report  as  I  understand  it  with  this  Committee. 

(Motion  for  adoption  duly  seconded  and  carried.) 
President  Bennett  : —  Mr.  President,  through  the  courtesy 
of  President  Shannahan,  this  being  the  only  available  room 
where  the  Claim  Agents  could  show  the  few  views  that  they 
have  along  the  lines  of  the  prevention  of  accidents,  Mr.  F.  S. 
Hughes,  of  the  Public  Service  Railway  Company  of  New 
Jersey,  who  is  a  field  lecturer  on  the  prevention  of  accidents 
and  first  aid  to  the  uninjured,  will  show  you  these  views  very 
rapidly,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  now,  gentlemen,  for  the 
attention  you  will  pay  to  them,  and  assure  you  you  will  be 
repaid  for  your  time. 
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Mr.  Hughes  : —  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  make  a  talk  of 
any  kind,  and  I  am  going  to  run  these  views  on  schedule  up 
to  about  nine  points,  and  it  will  take  some  little  effort  to  follow 
the  lesson,  but  you  can  grasp  it  I  think  at  a  glance.  These 
pictures  are  in  rotation  and  interesting,  as  part  of  them  come 
from  the  Pacific  Electric  System  of  Los  Angeles,  some  of  them 
from  the  United  Railroads  of  San  Francisco,  and  a  number 
of  them  from  the  Public  Service  Company  of  New  Jersey. 
These  pictures  are  used  not  only  in  connection  with  the  public 
schools  but  with  the  train  men. 

(The  slides  were  then  rapidly  thrown  on  the  screen.  They 
included  typical  vehicle  accidents,  wagon,  automobile,  bicycle, 
etc.  Dangers  of  the  street  were  shown  by  colored  views  of 
roller  skating,  running  games,  "  stealing  rides  "  on  the  part  of 
children  and  boarding  and  alighting  accidents  to  men  and 
women.) 

President  Bennett: — I  am  sure  on  behalf  of  the  Claim 
Agents'  Association  we  thank  you,  President  Shannahan,  for 
the  privilege  of  this  meeting  here  to-day,  it  being  the  first  time 
that  our  Association  has  met  with  any  of  the  allied  associations, 
and  we  hope  it  will  not  be  the  last  because  it  has  been  of  great 
benefit.  I  will  ask  the  Claim  Agents  to  adjourn  to  the  meeting 
room  down  stairs  where  we  will  conclude  our  program. 

(The  members  of  the  Claim  Agents'  Association  then  re- 
tired.) 
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October  io,  1912 — (continued) 
President  Bennett  : —  I  will  ask  Mr.  Hoffman  of  New- 
Jersey  to  present  the  paper  on  "  Education  of  Employees  "  by 
Mr.  James  R.  Pratt  of  Baltimore,  who  is  unable  to  be  present. 
Mr.  Hoffman  : —  Mr.  Pratt  wrote  me  some  days  ago  en- 
closing in  his  letter  this  paper,  saying  that  he  was  detained  in 
Baltimore  on  account  of  an  important  lawsuit  that  was  in 
order  for  trial  during  this  week. 

EDUCATION    OF    EMPLOYEES 

By  James    R.    Pratt,   Assistant   General  Manager,   United    Railways 
and  Electric  Company  of  Baltimore,  Baltimore,  Md. 

"  Railroad  managers  throughout  the  country  are  laying  much  stress 
upon  the  rapid  increase  in  the  amount  of  damages  and  losses  which 
they  are  forced  to  pay.  Officials  of  companies  operating  in  the  West 
and  Southwest  are  especially  loud  in  their  complaints,  for  these  damage 
suits  appear  to  be  perilous  and  costly  things.  The  item  of  losses  and 
damages  is  expanding  much  more  swiftly  than  gross  earnings.  In 
one  decade  the  revenue  of  thirty-one  railroads  (in  the  West  and  South- 
west) increased  130  per  cent.  During  the  same  period  the  sum  paid 
for  property  damaged  increased  437  per  cent.,  while  the  amount  paid 
on  account  of  injuries  to  persons  rose  254  per  cent." 

I  quote  the  above  article  from  one  of  the  daily  papers  of  this  country 
in  order  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  conducting  campaigns  of  edu- 
cation along  the  line  of  accident  prevention  whether  it  be  with  em- 
ployees or  with  the  general  public. 

Accidents  which  are  continually  happening  on  electric  railway 
systems,  the  occurrence  of  which  mean  a  sure  expenditure  of  dollars 
and  cents,  also  being  a  constant  source  of  worry  to  the  railway  manage- 
ment and  likewise  a  foundation  for  adverse  criticism  from  the  travel- 
ing public,  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  constant  watchfulness, 
untiring  energy,  unlimited  patience  and  enthusiastic  efforts. 

It  has  often  and  truthfully  been  said  that  a  "  chain  is  no  stronger 
than  its  weakest  link,"  and  in  order  to  produce  efficient  men  to  operate 
a  line  or  system  it  is  necessary  that  each  individual  be  trained  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  to  which  he  may  be  assigned.  This,  in  my 
judgment,  is  the  most  effective  way  to  secure  the  best  results  along  the 
line  of  education  of  employees.  Talks  and  printed  bulletins  upon 
various  subjects  pertaining  to  the  duties  of  the  employees  are  all 
useful  and  are  the  means  of  accomplishing  excellent  results,  but  the 
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man  who  is  directly  in  charge  of  the  men,  the  man  who  is  responsible 
for  their  conduct,  the  man  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  each  and  every 
employee  understands  his  duties,  is  the  man  who  can  accomplish  more 
than  all  other  combined  efforts.  This  duty  usually  falls  to  the  division 
cur  line  superintendent  and  he  is  the  man  who  knows  his  line  or 
division  from  "A  to  Z."  He  should  know  every  man  under  him  and 
know  his  weak  and  strong  points.  When  he  finds  a  man  has  failed  in 
some  particular  case,  whether  it  be  an  act  of  omission  or  commission, 
he  should  immediately  take  this  man,  not  in  the  presence  of  others 
but  in  his  private  room,  and  point  out  to  him  the  mistake  which  he 
has  made  and  show  him  what  his  mistakes  may  mean  to  the  railway 
company,  the  traveling  public  and  himself,  and  point  out  to  him  that 
by. following  the  company's  instructions,  by  exercising  discretion,  pre- 
caution and  sound  judgment,  accidents  and  controversies  may  be 
avoided.  There  is  nothing  like  the  personal  touch !  Here  the  em- 
ployee is  alone  with  his  superior  and  is  not  distracted  by  fellow  em- 
ployees and  "  every  shot  goes  home." 

That  the  degree  of  success  in  a  large  measure  obtained  by  electric 
railways  in  all  departments  is  commensurate  with  the  efficiency  of 
their  employees  is  an  undisputed  fact. 

Ambitious  managements  of  electric  railway  systems,  zealous  to  ap- 
preciate the  financial  value  of  their  owners'  investment,  envious  of 
popular  approval,  and  desirous  of  establishing  a  perfect  system,  will 
obtain  this  envied  (and  necessary)  efficiency  of  employees  by  constantly 
waging  a  diligent  campaign  of  education,  instructing,  admonishing, 
perfecting  the  education  of  the  less  experienced  employee,  thoroughly 
grounding  the  "  new  "  employee  in  all  the  rudiments  of  his  vocation, 
constantly  impressing  upon  him  his  first  instructions,  ever  watchful  of 
the  conduct  of  the  older  employees,  and  at  every  opportunity  teaching 
the  employee  to  be  ever  vigilant.  In  this  connection  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  say  that  it  is  a  waste  of  energy  to  teach  another  unless  the 
teacher  himself  is  imbued  .with  the  subject  and  is  sufficiently  en- 
thusiastic to  cause  this  enthusiasm  to  become  contagious  and  absorbed 
by  those  to  whom  the  instructions  are  to  be  imparted. 

Carelessness  should  be  dealt  with  as  the  circumstances  in  each 
case  warrant,  and  failure  on  the  part  of  an  employee  to  avoid  an  acci- 
dent, even  though  the  accident  is  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the 
passenger,  pedestrian  or  teamster,  should  not  be  overlooked.  The 
employee  should  be  taught  that  a  restraining  hand,  or  a  word  of 
warning  on  his  part,  often  prevents  an  accident.  If  the  employee's 
mistake  must  happen  (and  motormen  and  conductors  would  be  in- 
human if  they  did  not  make  mistakes)  he  should  be  apprised  of  the 
result  of  it. 

Here  is  demonstrated  the  valuable  results  of  the  investigating  board, 
before  whom  the  employee,  in  the  event  of  an  accident,  is  summoned. 
Here  he  is  told  just  what  a  careful  employee  should  have  done  in  his 
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case  and  a  lasting  lesson  is  served  upon  Kim,  which  he  is  not  apt  soon 
to  forget. 

The  applicant  for  position  of  conductor  or  motorman  is  generally 
what  is  termed  a  "green"  man,  ignorant  of  the  first  rudiments  of 
"  street  railroading,"  often  unfamiliar  with  the  complex  population  of 
a  large  city,  and  not  infrequently  untutored  and  unlettered.  To  per- 
fect such  a  man  to  become  a  valuable  asset  to  his  employers  is  not  only 
possible  but  absolutely  certain.  He  need  not  possess  a  high  education 
to  become  a  valuable  employee.  In  this  connection  if  I  were  asked 
to  give  the  three  most  valuable  qualifications  which  a  railway  employee 
should  possess  in  order  to  become  a  competent  motorman,  or  con- 
ductor, in  addition  to  physical  strength  (which  of  course  is  necessary), 
I  would  say  he  should  possess  three  things : 

(1)  common  sense; 

(2)  a  cool  head; 

(3)  (and  by  all  means  not  the  least)  quick  judgment. 

And  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  quick  judgment  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  all.  I  have  seen  instances  where  motormen  appeared  to 
be  operating  in  a  careless  manner  and  upon  close  observation  it  has 
been  found  in  emergency  cases  that  they  possessed  "quick  judgment" 
and  have  avoided  accidents  which  probably  would  have  occurred  with 
motormen  whose  judgment  might  be  slow. 

Employees  should  not  only  be  taught  caution  but  courtesy  as  well. 
Courtesy  on  the  part  of  employees  will  create  a  friendly  traveling 
public. 

The  public  press  often  and  truthfully  say  that  one  of  the  most 
valuable  assets  of  a  public  service  corporation  is  the  good  will  of  the 
public,  and  whether  this  good  will  can  be  secured  and  remain  perman- 
nent  depends  to  a  large  degree  upon  the  personal  conduct  of  the  op- 
erating employees.  Employees  should  be  taught  that  "  a  soft  answer 
turneth  away  wrath"  and  oftentimes  claims  and  damage  suits. 

Employees  should  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  what  they  are 
apt  to  consider  a  slight  breach  of  discipline,  or  a  slight  accident  which 
they  did  not  report  because  they  did  not  think  it  was  necessary. 

The  little  breach  of  discipline  of  to-day  or  failure  to  report  an 
accident,  however  slight,  if  not  summarily  acted  upon,  may  pave  the 
way  for  the  expensive  litigation  of  to-morrow.  The  division  or  line 
superintendent  can  perform  valuable  service  in  this  respect  by  being 
constantly  on  the  alert  in  noticing  violations  of  rules  by  operating 
employees  and  having  the  same  corrected.  In  this  connection  I  deem 
it  proper  to  state  that  the  superintendent  or  his  assistant  who  fails 
to  take  action  when  he  has  observed  an  employee  violating  his  in- 
structions is  not  only  doing  an  injustice  to  the  company  but  he  is 
doing  an  injustice  to  the  man  who  is  guilty  of  violating  his  rules. 

Failure  on  the  part  of  an  agent  to  report  to  his  superior  officer  a 
violation  of  rules  not  only  deprives  the  Company  of  an  opportunity 
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to  correct  a  fault  or  to  remedy  an  abuse,  but  if  the  guilty  or  thoughtless 
employee  is  cognizant  of  his  superior  officer's  knowledge  of  his  failure 
in  his  duty  and  he  is  not  corrected  for  the  same  he  treats  the  matter 
lightly  and  considers  he  possesses  a  license  for  a  repetition  of  a  similar 
offense. 

When  the  employee  is  first  engaged  he  should  be  urged  to  be 
cautious,  and  a  few  words  at  this  time  in  creating  carefulness  may  bear 
abundant  fruit  later.  The  human  mind  is  so  constructed  that  the  first 
impression  is  the  most  lasting,  and  a  conductor's  or  motorman's  first 
lesson  is  apt  to  be  remembered. 

Should  he  be  a  motorman  a  course  of  instruction  in  a  thoroughly 
equipped  instruction  room  (it  is  assumed  that  all  large  companies  now 
have  such  rooms)  is  necessary.  Then  a  course  of  instruction  on  a  car 
in  control  of  an  experienced  motorman,  under  the  supervision  of  an 
inspector  of  motormen  should  render  him  capable  of  assuming  charge 
of  a  car  and  no  man  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  car  until  he 
has  passed  the  proper  examinations  by  the  instructor  of  motormen 
and  the  inspector  of  motormen. 

Regarding  the  newly  engaged  conductor,  instructions  by  his  super- 
intendent, followed  by  a  course  of  instruction  on  a  car,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  an  experienced  conductor,  not  only  competent  but  one 
in  whom  the  superintendent  has  confidence,  should  render  him  capable 
of  assuming  his  duties.  A  book  of  rules  should  be  given  each  em- 
ployee covering  the  duties  of  his  position,  which  he  should  learn  and 
•which  he  should  always  have  on  his  person  and  the  substance  of  the 
rules  on  the  end  of  his  tongue.  I  may  say  that  the  superintendent  is 
the  man  who  will  make  a  good,  bad  or  indifferent  man  out  of  such 
employee.  He  must  take  pains  in  trying  to  impart  to  the  new  con- 
ductor the  knowledge  which  he  possesses  and  he  should  be  sure  that  the 
new  employee  understands  the  instructions  which  are  being  given  him. 
The  superintendent  should  not  become  peeved  if  the  conductor  does 
not  absorb  knowledge  as  quickly  as  he  thinks  he  should,  and  should 
bear  in  mind  that  he  has  perhaps  had  many  years  of  experience,  not 
only  in  a  position  of  authority  but  has  doubtless  sometime  in  his  career 
occupied  a  subordinate  position.  The  superintendent  should  not  keep 
far  away  from  his  men ;  he  should  be  in  personal  contact  with  them ; 
he  should  have  their  confidence  and  should  try  to  encourage  them  in 
their  work.  Every  man  should  feel  free  to  go  to  his  superintendent, 
not  only  for  instructions  but  in  any  matter  in  which  he  may  be  in 
doubt  and  should  feel  free  to  suggest  anything  which  may  make  for 
the  betterment  of  the  service. 

Summing  up,  I  believe  that  any  man  who  possesses  an  average  in- 
tellect and  physical  strength  for  the  position  to  which  he  may  be  as- 
signed can,  by  constant  training  and  drilling  on  the  part  of  the  super- 
intendent together  with  words  of  encouragement,  become  a  competent 
and  efficient  employee. 
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In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  that  while  it  is  proper 
that  a  man  who  fails  in  his  duty  should  be  properly  cautioned  and  dis- 
ciplined, in  all  fairness  and  justice  he  should  be  commended  when  he 
performs  some  act  which  merits  such  commendation. 

In  addition  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  company,  every  trans- 
portation employee  should  be  familiar  with  the  substance  of  municipal 
ordinances  governing  operation  of  a  street  railway  system,  and  should 
be  able  to  answer  questions  when  called  upon  as  to  any  particular 
regulation.  The  city  ordinances  should  be  printed  in  large  type,  framed 
and  hung  in  the  employees'  rooms  at  the  various  car  houses. 

President  Bennett: — The  next  paper  on  this  subject  will 
be  by  Mr.  John  J.  Reynolds,  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway 
Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

TRAINING  OF  MEN  FOR  CAR  SERVICE 

By  John  J.  Reynolds,  Claims  Attorney, 
Boston  Elevated  Railway  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

In  discussing  the  proper  training  of  men  for  car  service  I  assume 
in  the  first  place  that  the  man  selected  has  met  all  preliminary 
requirements  and  that  such  requirements  are  in  general  those  now 
in  vogue  in  the  employment  department  of  every  up-to-date  electric 
railway  company.  New  men  must  be  thoroughly  trained  and  devel- 
oped. They  must  know  why  and  how  everything  is  done  in  order  to 
be  prepared  in  advance  to  meet  all  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the 
actual  operation  of  their  cars.  To  train  the  men  thus  we  must  have,  of 
course,  proper  men  as  instructors,  men  who  are  experts  in  car  opera- 
tion and  who  know  both  the  why  and  the  how  of  all  its  details; 
the  why  to  aid  them  in  learning  how;  and  the  how  so  that  they 
may  transmit  their  knowledge  to  the  men  whom  they  are  instruct- 
ing. Again,  our  instructors  must  be  men  of  courtesy,  tact,  intelli- 
gence and  patience,  because  a  man  lacking  those  attributes  can  at 
best  be  but  a  poor  instructor  and  will  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  pupil. 

Our  instructors,  and  our  new  men  too,  mu.st  be  healthy  men,  men 
whose  conduct  of  living  after  their  day's  work  is  done,  is  known  to 
your  road  to  be  such  as  to  keep  them  healthy,  because  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  breaking-point  in  their  health  is  not  far  from  the 
breaking-point  of  their  efficiency.  It  is  not  enough  that  men 
selected  for  car  service  are  able  to  pass  the  prescribed  mental  and 
physical  examinations  when  hired,  but  they  should  be  required  to 
present  themselves  for  further  examinations  at  stated  intervals  to 
insure  that  they  are  continuing  to  be  mentally  and  physically  fit  to 
efficiently  perform  the  work  undertaken.  In  all  cases  where  men 
are  found  to  be  deficient  they  should  be  removed  at  once  to  some 
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other  department  of  the  road  where  the  safety  of  its  passengers  does 
not  depend  upon  the  physical  fitness  of  the  employee.  Every  con- 
ductor, motorman  and  trainman  should  be  made  to  feel  and  under- 
stand that  the  Company  considers  his  position  a  responsible  and 
dignified  one  and  on  that  very  account  so  much  time,  thought  and 
money  is  expended  on  his  selection  and  training. 

Our  law  has  always  recognized  that  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
street  railway  business  was  of  special  importance  to  the  public  and 
that  all  persons  engaging  in  such  business  owed  the  public  peculiar 
duties.  In  other  words,  the  Company  owes  to  the  public  in  the 
selection  of  its  men  in  car  and  train  service  the  duty  of  exercising 
the  very  highest  degree  of  diligence  and  care  in  procuring  men 
that  are  fit  for  work  of  such  public  character.  Of  course,  the  Com- 
pany should  not  be  held  responsible  for  omitting  to  adopt  mere 
experiments  nor  for  its  failure  to  try  unproved  methods;  but  it 
must  take  every  practicable  precaution  against  the  danger  of  re- 
taining obsolete  or  inadequate  systems  of  selecting  and  instructing 
its  men. 

Having  selected  our  man,  his  instruction  is  next  to  be  considered 
and  in  this  connection  I  shall  confine  myself  chiefly  to  the  motor- 
man,  because  his  education  presents  many  difficulties  not  met  with 
in  the  instruction  of  conductors.  The  proper  education  of  the 
former  requires  not  only  that  he  shall  know  the  rules,  but  he  must 
also  understand  the  machinery  and  apparatus  that  are  placed  in  his 
care  —  that  is  to  say,  he  must  know  why  a  switch  contacts  firmly, 
why  a  fuse  blows,  why  a  brush  holder  spring  should  not  be  left 
up,  etc.  The  instruction  along  these  lines  should  be  based  upon 
the  belief  that  the  meaning  of  every. step  in  car  operation  will  be 
permanently  engraved  in  the  memory  of  the  future  motorman  if 
it  is  clearly  explained  by  using  the  various  electrical  parts  found 
in  your  schoolroom  in  addition  to  the  regular  service  work.  This, 
of  course,  implies  that  sufficient  time  is  allowed  for  the  student  to 
comprehend  and  assimilate  the  knowledge  imparted  to  him.  To 
obtain  this  result  we  must  maintain  a  school  in  which  exact 
standards  of  instruction  are  adhered  to  and  the  instruction  must 
be  given  by  men  who  from  their  clear  knowledge  of  present  needs 
can  master  the  operating  difficulties  of  yesterday  and  of  to-day,  and 
who  after  proper  analysis  of  the  problems  to  be  met,  have  the 
insight  to  go  forward  and  find  the  proper  way  to  shape  the  develop- 
ment of  the  student  for  the  best  results  to  the  road.  This  pro- 
gressive spirit  we  want  in  our  instructors  and  in  every  one  else 
who  is  interested  in  any  degree  in  dealing  with  this  most  im- 
portant branch  of  our  work  because  in  the  last  analysis,  it  will  be 
found  that  this  collectivist  effort  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
insure  the  best  results  in  the  training  of  your  men  and  also  in  the  all 
important  work  of  preventing  accidents. 
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The  selection  of  competent  instructor  motormen  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  because  they  are  largely  responsible  for  the  early 
formation  of  the  habits  of  the  student.  Much  of  the  routine  opera- 
tion of  a  car  has  been  said  to  be  largely  a  matter  of  habit.  If  this 
is  so,  then  it  is  plainly  necessary  that  the  learner  should  not  be 
permitted  to  form  any  bad  habits  in  handling  a  car,  for  if  a  bad 
habit  is  once  formed,  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  correct 
it.  Do  not  let  your  instructors  get  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that 
after  the  pupil  is  broken  in  he  will  run  his  car  or  train  automatic- 
ally, so  to  speak.  Work  is  automatic  only  to  a  limited  extent;  it 
requires  a  mental  effort  every  time.  One  cannot  afford  to  become 
mechanical;  brains  count  in  the  operation  of  a  railway,  always  and 
everywhere. 

Although  instructors  should  be  left  as  free  as  possible  to  work 
out  their  own  problems  within  the  rules  of  the  Company,  they 
should  be  warned  that  they  must  not  go  beyond  the  limits  which 
the  rules  fix.  Great  stress  should  be  laid  by  the  Chief  Instructor 
and  by  the  motorman  instructors  upon  the  important  rules,  such 
as  spacing,  speed  approaching  and  passing  standing  cars,  vehicles, 
obstructions,  excavations,  travelers  in  the  highway,  running 
through  special  work,  track  junction  points,  and  other  rules  looking 
to  the  prevention  of  accidents. 

The  work  of  the  Instruction  Department  should  not  end  when 
a  man  is  turned  in  to  work  for  himself.  On  the  contrary,  each  new 
man  should  be  followed  up  daily  by  traveling  instructors  until  he 
gives  evidence  that  he  has  formed  the  habit  of  doing  his  work 
properly.  In  this  way,  any  wrong  tendencies  may  be  curbed  before 
they  become  a  part  of  the  new  man's  regular  method.  There  is 
no  more  important  phase  of  instruction  work  than  this  follow-up 
feature.  We  must  persevere  in  our  follow-up  work  if  we  wish  to 
have  efficient  men  —  we  must  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  total 
makeup  of  the  man  —  his  experience,  his  coolness,  his  accuracy  of 
judgment,  his  quickness  of  action  at  the  right  time.  In  fact  we 
must  be  always  familiar  with  his  state  of  being,  physical  and  mental, 
taken  as  a  whole,  for  it  is  only  by  having  such  knowledge  of  our 
men  that  we  can  hope  to  instruct  them  along  the  line  of  increased 
safety  in  operation. 

It  is  the  narrow  margin  of  safety  observed  by  motormen  that 
causes  those  avoidable  accidents  commonly  attributed  to  human 
failure.  That  margin  is  apparently  too  frequently  measured  by  frac- 
tions of  an  inch;  such  motormen  cause  your  accidents.  From 
long  and  painstaking  study  of  accidents,  I  believe  that  the  accumu- 
lated experience  of  the  Claim  Agents  will  bear  me  out  in  this  state- 
ment.    Follow-up  work  by  traveling  instructors  will  correct  this. 

Side  by  side  with  your  follow-up  work  should  go  your  particular 
scheme  for  sustaining  the  interest  of  your  employee.   It  is  especially 
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important  that  the  instructor  should  know  during  what  periods  of 
the  day  and  at  what  places  on  his  road  the  major  number  of  acci- 
dents occur  each  day  and  he  should  take  special  pains  to  have  his 
pupils  exercise  the  greatest  possible  care  at  such  time  and  place  to 
avoid  accidents.  In  this  way  the  mind  of  the  new  man,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  older  employee  can  be  trained  to  remain  at  the  maximum 
state  of  alertness  at  all  times. 

It  is  also  important  and  very  necessary  that  the  new  motorman 
should  know  and  understand  that  failure  to  operate  his  controller 
properly  is  very  apt  to  result  in  electrical  troubles  with  his  motors, 
controller,  circuit-breaker  or  main  motor  switches,  and  cause  those 
blow-outs,  so-called,  that  are  usually  followed  by  panic  and  injury 
to  passengers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  damage  resulting  to  the  equip- 
ment. When  it  is  remembered  that  claims  growing  out  of  such 
accidents  are  practically  indefensible  and  that  the  up-keep  of  equip- 
ment thus  impaired  is  very  costly,  it  does  not  require  much  in  the 
line  of  mathematics  to  demonstrate  that  such  methods  of  operation 
make  a  heavy  addition  to  operating  expenses.  It  is  properly  within 
the  province  of  the  Claim  Agent  to  point  out  these  considerations 
to  Instructors. 

Well  instructed  and  trained  motormen  are  of  great  importance 
in  the  up-keep  of  rolling  stock.  They  should  be  so  instructed  as 
to  know  how  to  run  a  car  at  the  least  expense  and  what  to  do  in 
case  of  failure  in  any  part  of  the  equipment.  The  best  organized 
shop  force,  the  best  possible  workmanship  and  the  best  materials 
can  be  used,  in  fact  there  may  be  most  favorable  conditions  and 
still  trouble,  pull-ins  and  high  maintenance  cost  will  be  expe- 
rienced if  cars  are  operated  by  poorly  instructed  or  careless 
motormen. 

I  wish  to  mention  the  importance  of  tiying  to  awaken  and  stimu- 
late the  imagination  of  the  student  during  the  instruction  period. 
I  believe  that  imagination  lurks  in  many  men  and  that  it  needs 
only  a  little  prodding  to  cultivate  and  excite  it  and  only  a  little 
encouragement  to  make  them  use  it.  Therefore,  we  should  bend 
every  effort  to  develop  the  imagination  of  the  men,  because  a 
strong,  active  imagination  in  car  crews  will  prevent  many  accidents 
by  anticipating  them. 

In  the  selection  and  proper  instruction  of  men  who  are  mentally 
and  physically  fit  to  represent  it  your  Company  will  have  taken 
the  first  and  second  step  toward  the  establishment  of  its  business 
upon  a  safe  foundation.  There  is,  however,  a  third  step  equally 
important,  if  not,  indeed,  more  important  than  the  first  two,  and 
that  is  the  duty  of  sustaining  the  interest  of  conductors  and  motor- 
men  in  their  work.  The  commonest  reproach  against  car  crews, 
generally,  which  sums  up  nearly  all  the  deficiencies  charged  against 
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them  is  that  they  show  little  or  no  interest  in  their  work.  In  few 
industries  do  intelligence,  stability,  skill,  zealous  interest  and  abso- 
lute fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  entire  force  of  employees  count  for 
as  much  as  they  do  in  street  railway  work,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  these  qualities  tell  so  tremendously  upon  the  result.  There- 
fore, we  must  do  all  we  can  to  awaken  in  car  crews  a  greater 
responsiveness  to  the  actual  necessity  not  only  of  preventing  acci- 
dents but  also  of  taking  more  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  road 
as  a  whole.  Our  constant  aim  must  be  to  arouse  and  foster  in  car 
crews  a  feeling  that  their  success  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  the 
successful  operation  of  the  road.  They  must  be  made  to  realize 
that  their  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  road  requires  more  than 
merely  a  moderate  degree  of  industry  and  efficiency  that  will  secure 
them  work  and  retain  them  their  position  with  the  Company. 

Many  of  our  accidents  point  to  the  necessity  of  introducing  some 
means  of  keeping  the  mind  of  the  employee  alert  as  it  should  be  in  the 
case  of  a  man  in  charge  of  a  car.  All  this  is  properly  a  part  of  his 
training.  How  to  secure  this  combination  of  interest,  alertness, 
reliability  and  intelligence,  then,  is  the  question  which  must  be  solved 
if  we  would  have  our  road  entirely  immune  from  accidents  due  to  the 
failure  of  employees.  It  is  human  for  one  who  has  exercised  caution 
day  after  day  and  met  with  no  occurrences  requiring  such  caution  to 
relax  his  vigilance  sooner  or  later.  This  tendency  emphasizes  the  need 
for  repeated  steps  to  instill  a  feeling  of  vigilance  into  the  minds  of 
men  in  car  service,  and  especially  those  of  the  older  men. 

In  order  that  our  business  may  be  conducted  in  an  orderly  way  we 
must  enforce  our  rules;  before  trying  to  enforce  them,  however, 
we  should  be  sure  that  the  men  know  their  rules,  and  to  carry 
this  thought  forward  another  step,  I  should  like  to  see  all  roads 
appoint  an  Instructor  of  Rules  and  Regulations,  whose  sole  duty 
would  be  to  attend  to  the  instruction  of  men  in  the  rules  of  the 
Company.  This  man  could  follow  up  this  work  and  would,  I  be- 
lieve, prove  to  be  a  great  asset  toward  efficient  organization.  Too 
little  attention  has  been  given  this  subject  in  the  past.  Superintendents 
may  feel  that  they  know  their  men  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  judge 
whether  or  not  they  are  fully  conversant  with  their  rules.  This  may 
be  true  in  certain  cases,  but  in  general  there  is  no  way  by  which  the 
men's  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  of  what  they  should  do  in  emergen- 
cies, can  be  so  well  gauged  as  by  oral  and  written  examinations  at  fre- 
quent intervals.  In  very  many  cases  of  accident  or  trouble  on  the 
cars,  the  rules  are  adequate  to  have  prevented  the  accident  or  trouble 
had  they  been  intelligently  observed  by  the  employee  involved. 

For  the  purpose  of  accident  prevention,  as  well  as  for  general  effi- 
ciency, I  recommend  that  frequent  written  examinations  in  the  rules 
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of  the  Company  be  required  of  all  men  and  an  annual  examination  of 
all  the  older  men  in  service  be  held,  for  it  may  be  found  that  the  men 
who  have  been  a  long  time  in  the  service  have  grown  apathetic  and 
possess  minds  less  alert  than  formerly  because  of  their  familiarity  with 
their  work.  The  proposed  examinations  should  consist  of  carefully 
framed  written  questions  that  shall  present  a  hypothetical  operating 
situation  calling  for  the  application  of  one  or  more  of  the  rules  to 
answer  the  question  properly.  The  answers  should  also  be  in  writing. 
This  scheme  can  be  varied  from  time  to  time  by  oral  examinations  in 
class,  where  the  answers  will  have  a  stimulating  effect  on  all  present 
and  awaken  their  thought  to  the  necessity  and  importance  of  "  tuning- 
up,"  as  it  were,  on  their  rules.  Such  a  plan  of  examinations  will  be 
found  efficacious  in  developing  the  minds  of  car  crews  to  respond 
quickly  in  case  of  emergency  or  where  decisive  action  is  necessary. 

I  also  recommend  that  certain  leading  operating  rules  (if  I  may  so 
characterize  them)  be  periodically  published  in  the  form  of  a  special 
notice  to  be  delivered  to  each  employee  affected  by  the  rule,  illustrating 
the  importance  of  the  rules  and  calling  attention  to  some  accident,  or 
to  some  operating  trouble  that  resulted  from  non-observance.  Em- 
ployees taking  examinations  in  rules  should  be  paid  for  the  time  so 
employed,  unless  they  exhibit  such  ignorance  as  would  seem  to  demand 
stern  action  by  the  Company. 

Of  course,  the  thought  is  to  awaken  and  sustain  a  proper  degree  of 
interest  in  the  rules.  The  importance  of  this  well  nigh  overshadows 
<*vi»ry  other  feature  of  our  subject,  because  the  proper  protection  of 
passengers  who  are  entrusted  to  the  care  of  our  conductors  and  motor- 
men  demands  of  them  a  thorough  and  intimate  knowledge  of  their 
rules.     All  this  clearly  demands  the  best  training. 

Another  good  way  to  sustain  interest  in  the  rules  is  to  place  from 
time  to  time  in  each  car  vestibule  a  printed  card  showing  a  list  of 
some  of  the  leading  operating  rules,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  spacing 
rule,  the  rule  against  throwing  electric  track  switch  under  car,  etc. 
Then  require  each  conductor  and  motorman  when  changing  ends  to 
carry  his  list  to  the  other  end  of  the  car.  By  doing  this  his  mind  should 
become  impressed  with  the  importance  of  those  rules. 

Of  course,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  most  proficient  man  in 
the  examinations  held  will  have  the  best  operating  or  the  best  accident 
record.  The  object  sought  in  these  methods  of  training  is  simply  the 
development  of  the  mental  activity  of  the  man  and  the  awakening  of 
his  power  of  anticipation.  We  should  not  rest  in  our  efforts  in  this 
direction  until  the  mind  of  the  man  is  alert  in  a  superlative  degree. 

Experience  teaches  that  car  crews  will  try  to  please  their  superin- 
tendent when  personally  appealed  to.  Superintendents  should  not 
delegate  this  important  work  to  inspectors,  starters,  or  other  officials 
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in  their  division.  Frequent  meetings  between  the  superintendent  and 
the  men  will  tend  to  develop  personal  dignity  among  the  -men.  Talk 
about  rules  to  them  and  get  them  fixed  in  their  minds ;  talk  about 
accidents  which  happen  every  day  and  their  causes.  Do  all  you  can  to 
disseminate  this  knowledge  so  that  when  accidents  occur  from  causes 
which  can  be  prevented  the  men  will  know  all  about  them.  Get  each 
man  to  feel  that  he  is  a  safety  committee  all  by  himself,  delegated  to 
prevent  some  one  accident. 

Speaking  of  safety  committees  I  desire  to  say  that  the  good  they 
can  do  in  the  way  of  training  both  new  and  old  men  is  considerable. 
Such  committees,  composed  of  the  right  men,  would  do  a  world  of  good 
to  themselves  and  to  the  other  men  by  going  over  with  them  any 
accident  they  may  have  had  and  pointing  out  how  the  accident  could 
have  been  avoided.  The  educating  influence  of  such  work  should  be 
far-reaching.  It  would  give  the  men  a  railroad  education,  so  to  speak, 
and  dissipate  many  errors  on  the  subject  of  proper  operation  and  might 
serve  as  an  initiation  into  co-operation.  It  would  bring  the  men  nearer 
to  each  other,  and  the  superintendents  nearer  to  them.  It  unites  them 
by  a  bond  of  interest  which  sooner  or  later  changes  into  a  bond  of 
sympathy  and  destroys  antagonism.  The  men  will  improve  in  their 
work,  because  they  will  apply  themselves  to  it  more  cheerfully.  They 
will  therefore  be  more  careful  of  the  equipment;  they  will  watch  over 
the  safety  of  passengers  and  others  better  and  will  have  less  accidents ; 
and  finally  by  their  exactness,  their  good  work  and  their  general 
behavior  while  about  the  Company's  business,  they  will  try  to  please 
the  patrons  of  the  road.  In  a  word,  feeling  their  own  interest  directly 
united  with  the  interest  of  the  Company  they  are  bound  to  be  more 
careful  in  their  work. 

Enthusiasm  is  the  best  shortening  for  any  job;  it  makes  heavy  work 
light,  therefore  enthuse  your  men.  Make  them  realize  that  responsi- 
bility gravitates  to  the  shoulders  of  the  person  able  to  carry  it  and  that 
that  person  is  the  conductor,  motorman,  or  trainman  who  does  his 
work  well.  "  Sustained  Interest "  is  the  only  weapon  with  which  the 
"  chance-taking "  microbe  that  is  in  some  conductors  and  motormen, 
can  be  killed. 

Co-operation  has  become  the  dominant  consideration  in  present  day 
business  and  I  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  to-day  it  is  nowhere 
and  in  no  business  better  exemplified  than  in  the  American  Electric 
Railway  Claim  Agents'  Association.  This  thought  leads  me  to  point 
out  to  the  members  that  they  must  not  grow  impatient  if  changes 
suggested  by  them,  involving  perhaps  a  very  great  expense  to  the  Com- 
pany, are  not  at  once  adopted.  Deliberation  in  introducing  changes 
does  not  indicate  any  lack  of  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Company 
to  make  the  changes,  but  rather  a  desire  first  to  make  certain  that  the 
revenues  will  permit  putting  into  effect  the  improvements  suggested. 
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President  Bennett  : — We  are  honored  this  morning,  gentle- 
men, with  the  presence  of  one  of  the  officials  of  the  American 
Association.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  at  this  time  to  intro- 
duce to  you  General  Harries,  First  Vice-President  of  the 
parent  Association. 

First  Vice-President  Harries: — (American  Association) 
Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I  merely  come  as  an  insufficient 
substitute  for  President  McCarter,  who  is  still  in  the  keeping 
of  his  physician  and  under  the  close  personal  supervision  of 
his  family.  The  combination  was  too  strong  for  even  his 
spirit,  so  he  remains  in  New  Jersey  instead  of  being  here,  as 
he  would  have  been  had  it  not  been  for  those  who  thought 
more  of  himself  than  he  did,  or  does. 

I  came  without  a  definite  thought  of  saying  any  one  partic- 
ular thing,  but  the  exceedingly  able  paper  Mr.  Reynolds  has 
just  presented  does  suggest  an  interesting  something  which 
you  in  your  hearts  may  have  entertained,  in  spite  of  your 
modesty,  and  that  is  that  no  branch  of  the  art  is  so  all- 
embracing  as  the  branch  which  is  especially  yours. 
You  have  all  of  the  business  in  your  equipment.  You 
are  administrative,  legal  and  operating.  You  must  know  as 
much  about  the  mechanism  of  the  more  technical  departments, 
and  now  I  find  you  have  so  departed  from  any  specialization, 
as  indicated  by  Mr.  Reynolds'  paper,  that  you  deal  with 
practically  everything  that  comes  to  the  desk  of  the  president 
of  your  company.  There  is  no  phase  of  the  work  of  an 
electric  railway  that  is  not  yours,  and  you  seek  not  merely 
a  narrow  efficiency  but  a  broad  success  which  involves  every 
department.  You  have  to  deal  to  a  larger  extent  with  the 
human  element  than  any  other  branch  of  the  service.  It  is 
perhaps  improper  to  refer  to  you  as  a  branch  of  the  service, 
after  having  said  that  you  really  include  all  the  branches.  And 
we  know  how  difficult  the  human  element  is  and  how  prone 
it  is  to  weakness;  especially  to  that,  we  know,  which  con- 
flicts at  times  with  simple  honesty. 

A  very  difficult  job  is  yours,  but  if  you  follow  the  lines  laid 
down  by  the  paper  just  read  I  think  I  see  an  era  of  reform  for 
the   entire   art.     And   if   you   can   only  persuade   each   other 
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that  your  duty  is  really  defined  as  it  has  been  defined  and  will 
make  it  operative,  all  the  clever  work  of  the  accountants  who 
figure  out  the  saving  of  the  one-eighth  of  a  cent  per  kilowatt 
hour  in  the  production  of  current,  will  be  too  small,  much 
too  small  to  think  about.  We  won't  worry  ourselves  over  it 
because  the  savings,  the  economies  resulting  from  the  proper, 
broad  administration  of  your  affairs  will  be  of  so  much  more, 
importance  that  we  will  never  again  waste  any  time  upon 
merely  insignificant  details.  It  is  the  human  element  that 
fails,  and  I  suppose  that  will  be  even  so  in  this  Association. 
The  best  plan,  the  finest  program,  all  that  can  be  done  to  pro- 
duce what  ought  to  be  and  promises  to  be  a  great  result  may 
fail,  and  fail  because  of  a  lack  of  energy  or  interest  on 
the  part  of  a  small  number.  You  will  not  reach  the  complete- 
ness and  the  success  you  desire  unless  there  is  a  universal 
effort  to  do  things  that  you  know  ought  to  be  done.  It  is  so 
with  your  motorman.  You  may  have  the  best  equipment,  the 
maintenance  of  your  equipment  and  roadway  may  be  of  the 
very  best,  and  yet  it  is  the  comparatively  inconsequential  man 
who  makes  all  the  trouble  and  upsets  all  the  plans  of  the 
maturer  minds  that  have  worked  out  system  and  method. 

You  are  doing  a  great  work.  I  have  for  many  years  been 
in  the  closest  kind  of  contact  with  the  Claim  Department.  I 
see  Mr.  Whitehead  back  there  and  he  knows  how  often  I 
have  sat  as  a  court  and  upset  his  wisdom  and  his  conclusions. 
Of  course  I  haven't  any  doubt  he  was  entirely  satisfied  that 
I  was  wrong  most  of  the  time,  but  it  was  part  of  my  duty 
to  think  about  the  expenditures  of  the  company,  and  in  the 
doing  of  that,  why,  of  course,  I  did  many  foolish  things.  I 
have  no  apology  to-  offer;  this  is  merely  an  explanation. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you,  and  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  McCarter,  and  so  far  as  I  can  for  myself  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  your  efforts,  the  efforts  which  mean  so  very  much. 
I  hope  it  may  be  possible,  Mr.  President,  that  as  many  as 
practicable  of  you  attend  the  general  session  this  afternoon. 
It  is  the  closing  session.  There  are  some  exceedingly  interest- 
ing topics  and  as  you  are  dealing  with  all  the  problems  of  the 
electrical  situation  you  ought  to  be  there  to  hear  some  of  them. 
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Merely  because  this  one  chances  to  be  financial  or  that  one 
chances  to  be  governmental,  as  the  case  may  be,  why  never- 
theless you  want  it.  I  should  say  there  isn't  anything  in 
this  Convention  that  wouldn't  be  of  use  to  you,  and  the 
probabilities  are,  from  what  I  know  of  your  spirit,  there 
wouldn't  be  any  of  the  material  you  would  absorb  or  acquire 
that  you  wouldn't  use. 

President  Bennett: — I  am  sure  these  words  of  com- 
mendation coming  from  General  Harries  mean  a  great  deal 
to  us  and  they  will  be  an  inspiration  to  every  one  here. 

I  will  announce  that  directly  at  the  close  of  this  meeting 
a  convention  photograph  will  be  taken  directly  beneath  this 
window,  and  I  hope  you  all  will  stay  and  thereby  have  some- 
thing that  will  remind  you  in  the  time  to  come  of  this  Con- 
vention. 

The  next  paper  will  be  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Hughes  of  the  Public 
Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey,  on  the  education  of 
school  children. 

SAFETY  EDUCATION  A  NEED  AND  AN  OPPORTUNITY 

By  Frederic  S.  Hughes,  Safety  Lecturer, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
At  the  request  of  your  President  I  spent  considerable  time  and 
thought  in  preparing  a  lengthy  paper  to  be  presented  to  this  gathering 
—  and  then  I  reread  it  and  laid  it  aside.  It  had  missed  the  mark  of 
my  desire  and  intention.  It  had  much  to  say  of  accidents  in  theory 
but  little  of  safety  in  practice  —  it  was  too  academic,  too  wordy,  too 
good  to  be  useful,  and  efficiency  must  be  the  keynote  of  such  gather- 
ings as  this  as  well  as  in  the  economy  of  business.  You  are  business 
men  here  on  business.  This  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  play  at  eloquence 
or  learning.  Facts,  methods  and  results  are  what  you  want,  working 
factors  in  this  great  problem  of  safeguarding  the  lives  of  your  em- 
ployees and  your  patrons  and  such  I  will  endeavor  to  give  in  this 
brief  time.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  many  statements  cannot  be  ampli- 
fied or  proven  in  the  limits  of  this  paper  but  the  assertions  are  based  on 
experience  and  close  study;  they  are  the  result  of  accumulated  examples 
and  cannot  be  ignored  if  we  are  to  have  a  growing  Science  of  Safety. 
I  believe  we  all  recognize  the  crying  need  for  a  solution  of  the 
accident  problem.  We  are  to  a  degree  familiar  with  the  physical, 
mental  and  moral  phases  of  personal  injury  and  property  accidents  as 
well  as  with  the  financial  side  of  protecting  and  adjusting  claims.     But 
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this  need  has  been  looked  upon  from  a  limited  viewpoint  —  a  narrow- 
line  of  vision,  having  to  do  with  the  merely  local  and  economic  demand 
of  a  special  property  and  the  results,  good  and  convincing  as  they 
are,  are  also  limited.  The  need  is,  first,  for  a  larger  vision  and,  second, 
for  a  broader  co-operation.  This  Chicago  gathering  should  sound  the 
keynote  of  this  general  movement  —  that  will,  if  wisely  directed,  result 
in  a  universal  educational  work  in  all  the  departments  of  activity  and 
life. 

This  is  your  opportunity  in  a  large  sense  for  I  am  in  a  position  to 
say  that  the  public  is  waiting  for  the  right  initiative  —  it  wants  safety 
education  —  and  this  Association  can  give  it. 

I  have  been  going  to  school.  I  have  been  teaching  "  the  young  idea 
how  to  shoot"  through  life  safely  —  across  the  busy  streets  and  on 
and  off  your  cars  —  and  in  the  minds  of  a  half  million  school  children 
I  am  known  as  "  The  Safety  Man  " —  no  higher  title  existing,  to  my 
mind.  From  swift  rides  in  the  ambulance  and  hospital  and  home 
visits  —  where  I  talked  with  boys  and  girls  one  at  a  time,  after  the 
accident  had  happened,  to  visiting  approximately  one  thousand  public 
and  parochial  schools  as  a  welcome  friend  to  point  out  the  way  to 
avoid  the  ambulance  and  keep  out  of  the  hospital,  is  a  radical  record 
and  the  very  memory  is  a  constant  source  of  joy.  But,  gentlemen,  I 
have  been  going  to  school  to  learn  as  well  these  three  years  —  and  what- 
ever value  may  attach  to  these  few  words  at  this  time  is  based,  not 
on  what  I  have  done  or  may  do  to  eliminate  accidents  but  on  what  I 
know.  I  have  learned  the  lesson  you  would  learn  from  the  child,  the 
educator,  the  public  itself  —  as  well  as  from  the  trainman  and  the 
management  of  the  great  street  railway  properties  of  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  Coast  States. 

I  want  to  touch  for  a  moment  right  here  on  this  phase  of  the 
problem.  I  consider  that  the  Safety  Education  Work  must  embrace 
all  departments  of  the  business  —  as  well  as  all  sections  of  society. 
It  has  four  sides  to  it  and  the  upper  and  lower  parallel  lines  can  well 
represent  the  management  and  the  employees.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Carson 
that  the  backbone  of  the  safety  idea  is  the  training  of  the  employee  — 
and  I  would  put  him  as  the   foundation  line  of  my  Safety  Square. 

The  two  parallel  side  lines  stand  for  the  adult  public  and  the  school 
system  —  calling  for  wise  publicity  and  practical  training  of  the  rising 
generation  —  but  effective  work  here  demands  "Safety  First"  in  the 
service  given.  Safety  education  should  begin  with  the  man  to  whom  the 
danger  appliance  is  entrusted.  He  must  be  shown  how  to  protect  himself 
and  then  how  to  think  quickly  and  act  quickly  for  the  safety  of  the  many 
who  are  thoughtless  and  foolish.  I  have  stated  many  times  on  lecture 
platforms  that  the  public  was  to  blame  for  75  per  cent,  of  its  own 
accidents, —  that  even  as  far  as  children  were  concerned  not  over  10 
per  cent,  of  child  accidents  were  liability  accidents  —  but  investigation 
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shows  me  that  while  these  statements  are  to  a  degree  true  that  in 
nearly  50  per  cent,  of  these  non-liability  cases  the  accident  could  have 
been  avoided  or  prevented  by  the  trained  action  of  the  employee. 
Morally  and  socially  the  employee  is  to  blame  in  many  cases  where  the 
law  absolves  him;  courts  and  juries  are  cognizant  of  this  underlying 
fact  and  this  may  account  for  the  increasing  number  of  judgments 
given  by  juries  regardless  of  the  legal  facts. 

Granting  this,  how  can  the  employee  be  trained  to  think  for  the 
unthinking  public?  First  by  interesting  him,  appealing  to  both  the 
selfish  and  unselfish  sides  of  his  nature.  The  foundation  act  must  be 
to  establish  his  confidence  in  your  sincerity  for  he  is  quick  to  pierce  the 
sham  and  suspect  the  sincerity  of  the  man  who  prates  of  safety  first 
in  platitudes  and  then  deserts  him  to  the  tender  mercies  of  an  unsym- 
pathetic train  dispatcher  or  inspector,  who  knows  no  other  terms 
than  schedule  and  speed  and  does  not  hesitate  to  inform  the  "  Safety  " 
operative  that  "  he  must  '  get  there '  or  we  will  get  some  one  who 
can  make  the  speed." 

I  do  not  believe  there  ,is  a  Division  Superintendent  who  would  dis- 
charge or  discipline  a  motorman  for  acting  for  safety  first  —  even  if 
the  schedule  was  upset  —  but  there  are  under-men  clothed  with  con- 
siderable authority  who  belong  to  the  old  order  of  things.  The  diffi- 
cult problem  is  to  reach  and  educate  these  men  in  safety  sincerity. 

One  of  the  best  means  devised  to  correct  this  evil  is  that  of  Safety 
Committees,  for  they  are  constantly  impressing  upon  the  officials  and 
inspectors  and  dispatchers  and  rank  and  file  the  importance  of  con- 
sidering constantly  this  phase  of  the  problem  and  of  adjusting  schedules 
accordingly. 

I  have  lectured  to  over  ten  thousand  trainmen  using  illustrated  safety 
talks  and  I  have  found  them  responsive  and  ready  —  but  in  my  con- 
fidential talks  with  conductors  and  motormen  they  were  skeptical  and 
full  of  fear  if  they  expressed  the  truth  they  had  gathered  —  fear  of 
the  displeasure  of  the  man  above.  This  must  be  eliminated  if  our  aims 
at  safety  are  to  be  realized.  After  all  the  man  on  the  platform  is  the 
real  worker  and  if  he  thinks  or  sees  at  all  he  must  see  the  problems  at 
close  range  and  we  can  afford  to  go  school  to  him.  Encourage  the 
worker,  who  is  a  thinker  and  who  cares  for  something  more  than 
time  and  pay,  to  study  and  commit  his  thoughts  to  writing  and  you 
will  have  a  wealth  of  material  to  build  a  science  upon.  This  Safety 
Committee  work  and  Safety  Team  work  in  the  various  barns  —  com- 
peting with  the  other  divisions  for  records  and  prizes  —  will  develop 
an  esprit  de  corps  that  will  gradually  weed  out  the  inefficient  and  care- 
less employee. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  state,  as  a  result  of  study  of  this  particular 
phase,  that  the  whole  wages  problem  is  centered  in  the  safety  work  of 

14 
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tomorrow.  If,  as  statistics  show,  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  accidents 
is  three  dollars  to  every  dollar  increase  in  net  income^— it  is  plain 
where  too  much  money  goes.  The  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that 
are  spent  by  modern  industry  and  street  and  steam  railways  to  pay 
for  preventable  accidents  would  surely  look  well  divided  between 
wages,  salaries  and  dividends,  a  thing  which  is  scientifically  possible. 
I  was  going  to  say  it  is  probably  an  industrial  necessity  of  the  not 
distant  future.  I  have  no  less  an  authority  than  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  of  the  Public  Service  Railway  of  New  Jersey  —  who  frankly 
addressed  the  trainmen  at  the  time  of  a  voluntary  increase  in  wages 
made  by  that  Company  on  this  point  and  made  it  plain  to  them  that 
efficient  and  safe  service — -and  they  are  synonymous  terms  —  would 
produce  that  result.  Is  it  not  time  to  take  up  these  matters  with  the 
men  and  show  the  interest  they,  as  well  as  the  public  and  the  Company, 
have  in  conserving  this  needless  waste  of  lives  and  money? 

I  would  go  a  step  further  and  assert  that  not  only  the  wages  question 
but  its  twin  brother  —  the  present  high  cost  of  living- — is  directly 
connected  with  and  concerned  with  the  high  cost  of  killing  and  maim- 
ing human  beings.  It  is  one  of  the  great  factors  —  and  a  growing 
one.  Think  this  out  for  yourself;  I  have  proved  it  to  my  own 
dissatisfaction. 

Now  to  get  down  to  "brass  tacks" — the  methods  and  results  of 
safety  education  where  the  public  is  concerned.  My  own  special  field 
has  been  that  of  the  public  and  parochial  school.  In  four  states  in  less 
than  three  years  some  12,000  educators  —  teachers,  principals  and  super- 
intendents—  have  been  interested  in  this  subject  of  self-control  when 
near  danger  and  they  are,  I  believe,  at  least  to  a  degree,  continuing  this 
cultivation  of  caution  in  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation. 

Starting  in  the  West, —  Oregon,  Washington  and  California, —  this 
method  of  educating  the  school  children  was  received  with  open  arms 
but  the  street  railway  officials  of  the  East  were  sceptical  of  its  wel- 
come in  the  more  staid  and  conservative  school  centers  of  the  Atlantic 
coast.  I  am  pleased  to  officially  announce  that  this  fear  was  unfounded 
—  as  even  the  Management  needs  education  in  the  knowledge  that 
human  nature  is  the,  same  everywhere. 

That  wideawake  company  —  The  Public  Service  of  New  Jersey  — 
gave  me  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  this.  In  both  Northern  and 
Southern  New  Jersey  the  response  was  immediate  and  equal  to  the  best 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  In  a  way  there  was  better  co-operation.  The 
good  work  continues  in  that  state  aiming  to  reach  —  and  sustain 
interest  —  in  all  localities  reached  by  the  Company  lines.  In  seven 
cities  already  covered  the  work  bids  fair  to  become  a  permanent  part 
of  the  school  instruction  work  and  this  is  the  aim  I  would  offer  to  all 
your  several  localities.  My  faith  in  the  value  of  Safety  Education  as 
already  demonstrated  in  the  common  schools,  high  schools  and  univer- 
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sities  is  such  that  I  see  in  the  near  future  regular  and  systematic 
instruction  in  habits  of  safety,  a  part  of  the  curriculum  where  charts 
and  supplementary  textbooks,  as  well  as  stereopticon  and  moving 
picture  lessons,  will  figure  largely  to  safeguard  the  public  welfare. 

I  believe  that  you  can  also  interest  automobile  manufacturers, 
dealers  and  owners,  as  well  as  team  owning  concerns  in  this  traffic 
safety  work  and   in   enacting  and   enforcing   educational  preventives. 

For  instance,  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  ordinances  have  been  recently  adopted 
prohibiting  many  vehicle  evils  and  accident  causers.  The  boy  or  man 
who  jumps  on  any  moving  vehicle,  or  the  driver,  who  allows  any  one 
to  cut  on  behind  with  feet  hanging  out  over  the  tail  board,  is  subject 
to  arrest  and  fine.  Measures  like  these  are  valuable  as  a  defense 
where  one  knowingly  and  wilfully  breaks  a  law  in  taking  such  a  risk 
and  it  will  also  impress  the  great  majority  of  occasional  offenders 
with  the  sanity  of  such  safety  precautions. 

It  is  my  intention  to  have  sent  to  each  school  in  Newark  a 
marked  copy  of  this  printed  ordinance  with  the  request  that  it  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  children. 

Now  as  to  the  method  followed  in  conducting  our  Safety  Cam- 
paigns—  it  is  simple  and  direct.  Of  course  the  first  person  to 
convert  is  the  President  or  General  Manager  of  your  Company. 
His  education  should  not  be  difficult  for  he  is  human  —  his  heart 
and  soul  measures  up  to  any  other  Well-wisher  for  Safety  —  and 
he  would  go  as  far  as  the  next  to  prevent'an  accident  to  children 
and  women  —  or  anyone.  But  the  thing  is  well  worth  well-doing. 
It  will  require  official  sanction,  an  appropriation.  No  perfectly 
satisfactory  results  can  be  secured  by  adding  this  educational 
responsibility  to  a  man  already  overworked,  so  insist  on  setting 
aside  or  securing  some  one  to  give  his  or  her  entire  time  to  this 
one  thing.  I  am  sure  that  The  Man  Above,  who  O.K.'s  a  post 
mortem  settlement  immediately,  will  not  hesitate  to  appropriate 
half  the  amount  to  prevent  possibly  a  score  of  future  accidents  — 
major  and  minor. 

After  you  have  the  consent  of  the  Company  end  get  in  personal 
touch  with  the  School  Board  and  the  Superintendent  of  your  Public 
Schools  —  at  the  same  time  reaching  the  Bishop  of  the  Parochial 
Schools  of  your  diocese.  Because  of  the  results  in  actual  saving 
of  lives  and  limbs  as  shown  by  carefully  kept  records  in  cities 
already  reached  no  man  can  afford  to  refuse  you  permission  to  con- 
duct a  campaign  in  your  locality.  He  would  become  a  party  to  any 
child  accident  that  might  have  been  prevented  by  this  Safety  Talk 
at  that  school.  Then  use  your  publicity  pull  and  interest  all  the 
local  papers,  ministers,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries,  women's  clubs, 
lodges,  etc. 

The  schools  should  be  scheduled  so  that  two  can  be  reached  in 
the  morning*  and  one  in  the  afternoon.     Notify  in  a  friendly  way 
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the  principal  of  the  school  to  be  visited  the  day  before.  Then  use 
short  talks  rather  than  any  long  exhausting  lectures.  Remember  little 
pitchers  have  big  ears  but  they  can  hold  only  so  much.  Twenty 
minutes  with  the  upper  grades  and  a  little  less  with  the  lower  is 
sufficient.  Use  objective  things  to  fix  the  idea.  We  use  large  and 
small  pennants  and  beautiful  streamers  in  red,  blue  and  white  —  all 
bearing  the  magical  word  Safety  —  and  at  the  conclusion  safety 
pennant  buttons  are  given  to  all  the  children.  This  year  we  will 
present  the  teachers  and  all  instructors  with  a  metal  pennant  pin 
that  will  remain  a  permanent  reminder  after  the  celluloid  buttons 
have  disappeared.  We  will  also  give  two  of  these  better  buttons 
or  pins  to  each  room  to  be  worn  by  the  class-leaders  or  awarded 
for  the  best  composition  on  Safety. 

One  important  point  should  not  be  overlooked.  Public  Service 
of  New  Jersey  wisely  had  this  movement  come  from  the  Company 
itself  —  not  from  the  Claims  Department  or  any  department  and 
they  further  desired  no  special  publicity  for  the  corporation.  I 
agreed  to  the  first  but  balked  on  the  last,  as  I  believe  in  giving 
credit  for  a  good  act  where  it  belongs,  so  I  compromised  in  this 
way.  I  had  a  good  looking  employee,  in  natty  uniform,  assigned 
by  the  Operating  Department  to  assist  me  in  the  school  work. 
Ostensibly  his  work  was  to  carry  the  case  of  safety  buttons,  p.en- 
nants,  etc.,  and  help  place  and  distribute  the  same.  This  had  been 
done  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  man  in  uniform 
offered  all  the  silent  eloquence  needed  as  to  the  source  of  the  lec- 
tures and  fixes  in  the  minds  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  the  interest 
the  Company  has  in  their  safety.  Of  course  this'  reaches  the  home 
and  has  its  "  good  will  "  effect  on  the  adults  there.  In  many  schools 
unsuggested  praise  of  the  Company  on  the  part  of  the  Principals  and 
Superintendents  was  forthcoming  because  of  the  presence  of  the 
man  in  uniform. 

The  most  important  item  in  our  plan  is  sustaining  the  interest  by 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  Principals  —  who  will  gladly  write  you 
giving  friendly  praise  of  your  work  or  offer  suggestions  if  asked. 
Every  school  should  be  revisited  at  least  once  a  year.  Where  large 
auditoriums  or  assembly  halls  exist  by  all  means  have  stereopticon 
slides  and  moving  pictures  at  future  visits.  These  can  also  be 
given  in  local  churches  and  halls  with  good  effect. 

One  plan  to  be  carried  out  next  Spring  in  California  cities  is  the 
inauguration  of  a  Safety  Week  —  commencing  weeks  before  to 
interest  the  automobile  and  team-owners  to  display  Safety  pennants 
on  the  sides  of  their  vehicles  during,  the  entire  week.  These  process 
pennants  can  be  bought  for  about  five  cents  each  and  at  this  special 
time  one  is  presented  to  each  school  room  and  also  sent  to  the  pastors 
of  churches  with  a  request  for  mention  of  Safety  in  public  places. 
Such  a  get-together  spirit  cannot  help  but  stamp  still  deeper  the 
idea  and  habit  of  caution  in  the  minds  of  the  public  at  large. 
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In  closing  I  desire  to  say  a  word  about  the  American  Safety 
League.  Many  inquiries  reach  me  showing  that  the  impression  has 
gone  out.  that  it  is  a  new  organization.  It. is  not.  We  have  avoided 
making  it  such  as  we  believe  it  will  impair  the  present  spirit.  Re- 
membering that  every  one  of  the  half  million  children  who  wore 
the  button  considers  himself  or  herself  a  member  —  and  the  teach- 
ers as  well  —  it  would  be  too  large  a  proposition  to  handle.  There 
can  be  no  dues  or  fees.  And  yet  you  are  all  members  of  this  great 
movement — -a  crusade  to  conserve  life  and  limb,  it  has  been 
called  —  because  you  are  interested  in   Safety  Education. 

While  urging  local  movements  with  local  city  or  state  names  at 
the  beginning  —  such  as  the  San  Francisco  Safety  League,  Seattle, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Portland,  etc.,  or  the  California  Safety 
League  and  the  New  Jersey  Safety  League  —  as  now  working  in 
those  states  —  I  believe  that  the  Larger  Idea,  as  seen  in  this  gather- 
ing here,  "  For  Safe  America  "  arouses  a  deeper  and  more  abiding 
interest  and  enthusiasm  for  the  Cause.  Why  not  "American  "  when 
we  have  the  American  Electric  Railway  Association,  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  that  excellent  institution  the  American  Museum  of 
Safety.  Let  our  league  be  a  Spirit  of  Service  permeating  all  of 
these  and  all  other  organizations. 

I  have  said  little  of  results  as  you  have  the  reports  of  your  mem- 
bers last  year  and  will  hear  larger  things  this  —  but  I  cannot  pass 
over  the  excellent  record  of  the  Essex  division  of  the  Public  Service 
Railway  Company  of  New  Jersey  —  where  I  labored  four  months 
and  am  still  engaged  in  reaching  out  to  the  other  centers  of  popu- 
lation. Following  the  harnessing  of  the  schools  to  the  Safety 
chariot  in  February  to  June  comparative  records  were  made  for  the 
four  school  months  before  vacation.  The  year  1911  had  been  a  good 
one  from  a  Claim  Department  standpoint  and  yet  there  was  a  re- 
duction in  deaths  —  two  having  occurred  in  1911  of  school  age  while 
none  happened  in  this  period  of  1912.  Seventy-five  child  accidents 
were  reduced  to  forty-six  —  a  decrease  in  total  child  accidents  or 

386/10  per  cent,   and  a  decrease  in   accidents   to   school   children  t 

47  5/io  per  cent. 

These  figures  speak  for  the  cause  and  the  method.  I  commend 
this  Safety  Educational  movement  to  you.  It  is  your  Oppor- 
tunity— the  Need  of  To-day. 
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President  Bennett  : — ■  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
gentlemen,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  suspend  discussion  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  at  the  Stratford  Hotel.  He  has  there  other 
data  and  material  on  han  1  and  cordially  invites  any  or  all 
of  you  to  meet  him  there  ti  is  afternoon  or  this  evening.  He 
would  be  very  glad  to  talk  to  you  and  receive  or  give  any 
suggestions  along  this  line. 

The  last  paper  is  by  Mrs.  Ida  P.  Newel,  the  only  lady 
member  of  our  Association  on  the  question  of  "  Education  of 
School  Children,"  and  I  will  ask  Mr.  Harrison  to  read  it  in 
her  absence. 

EDUCATION    OF   SCHOOL    CHILDREN 

Written  Discussion 
By  Ida  P.  Newel, 
Portland  Railway,  Light  &  Power  Co.,   Portland,   Ore. 

So  much  has  been  written  on  this  subject  that  it  seems  there  is 
little  to  add.  However,  I  do  feel  that  the  work  of  educating  the 
public  is  only  in  its  infancy  and,  while  some  regard  it  as  excellent 
in  theory,  they  think  that  it  is  almost  a  hopeless  task.  It  is  not  such 
and  we  who  are  interested  in  this  work  must  put  our  shoulders  to 
the  wheel  and  all  pull  together. 

We  who  spend  our  time  in  claim  work  often  hear  people  say: 
"As  long  as  there  are  railroads,  there  will  be  accidents."  Now  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  is  true.  History  shows  us  that  many  great 
things  have  been  accomplished  by  the  fellow  who  "  held  on "  amid 
the  cry  of  the  pessimist  "  there's  no  use  "  and  we  must  hold  on. 
What  have  we  to  gain  by  letting  go?  Certainly  nothing  to  gain 
but  much  to  lose.  To  let  go  would  mean  going  back  into  the  old 
rut  in  climbing  out  of  which  we  have  all  spent  so  much  time  and 
hard  work. 

Perhaps  the  keynote-  has  not  been  struck  but  if  the  Claim  Agents 
of  today  will  march  forward  to  every  tune  of  prevention,  they  will 
succeed  in  eliminating  the  great  majority  of  accidents.  I  hope  to  live 
to  see  the  day  when  the  office  of  Claim  Agent  will  be  abolished  and  a 
Department  of  Prevention  opened  in  its  stead.  I  think  the  son  of 
one  of  our  Claim  Agents  on  the  Pacific  Coast  must  have  felt  that  this 
situation  would  eventually  come  when  on  being  asked  by  a  friend 
of  the  family  what  he  intended  to  do  when  he  grew  to  be  a  man, 
he  replied,  "  Why  I  am  going  to  be  .a  Claim  Agent  if  they  have  them 
when  I  get  big." 

In  almost  every  accident  report  which  I  read  I  can  see  how, 
through  the  exercise  of  common  sense  on  the  part  of  some  one,  that 
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accident  could  have  been  avoided.  Now  that  is  what  the  public  needs; 
education  that  will  teach  them  to  use  common  sense  and  to  think. 

For  the  past  three  years,  in  the  City  of  Portland,  we  have  carried 
on  a  campaign  among  the  school  children  with  remarkable  success 
and  we  intend  to  keep  it  up,  each  year  presenting  some  new  features 
to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  children.  I  have  found  in  talking  to  the 
children  that  they  enjoy  being  told  that  there  is  a  marked  decrease  in 
accidents  in  general  and  a  great  improvement  in  their  manner  of 
boarding  and  alighting  from  cars,  crossing  the  streets,  etc.  If  some 
of  the  children  have  not  been  as  careful  and  thoughtful  of  these 
things  as  they  might  have  been,  they  at  once  think  they  are  the  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  and  resolve  not  to  be  sluggards  in  the  race.  The 
tiny  tot  who  is  just  starting  to  school  feels  that  he  or  she  is  just 
starting  out  into  the  big  world  and,  after  having  been  so  constantly 
guarded  by  mother,  is  very  apt  to  feel  that  a  motorman  would  not 
let  his  big  car  hurt  him,  and  with  all  the  confidence  in  the  world  in 
the  motorman's  care  for  him,  walks  or  runs  directly  in  front  of  a 
moving  car.  The  lectures,  I  think,  appeal  more  strongly  to  these 
smaller  children  and  they  heed  what  is  told  them.  They  are  the  ones 
quickest  to  remind  the  older  boys  or  girls  of  any  carelessness  on  their 
part.  They  are  the  ones,  too,  who  tell  the  older  members  of  the 
family  what  they  heard  at  school  about  how  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves while  going  to  and  from  school  and  when  down  town  shopping 
with  mother.  Our  Board  of  Education,  the  principals,  teachers  and 
parents  in  our  city  are  heartily  in  accord  with  our  school  work. 
These  talks  to  the  school  children  must  be  made  interesting  and 
should  be  illustrated  by  impressive  stories. 

Of  course  all  homes  do  not  have  children  and  there  are  many 
people  living  in  hotels  and  rooming  houses  who  are  sadly  in  need  of 
this  kind  of  education.  All  of  these  people  ride  in  street  cars  and 
proper  advertising  in  the  cars  will  do  much  toward  educating  them 
along  this  line.  In  the  Portland  street  cars  we  have  a  sign  which 
reads :  "  There's  a  Reason  for  Everything  Except  a  Woman  Getting 
off  a  Car  Backwards ;  That's  Foolish."  This  we  copied  from  Tacoma, 
Washington.  Just  opposite  this  is  another  card,  in  colors,  showing 
the  right  and  wrong  way  of  alighting  from  a  street  car.  We  know 
that  these  cards  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good  for  they  have  caused 
quite  a  stir  among  the  club  women  of  Portland.  The  President  of 
one  of  these  clubs  telephoned  to  our  Claim  Agent  and  demanded  that 
these  cards  be  removed  as  she  said  they  were  a  reflection  on  the 
women  of  Portland.  She  stated  that  the  various  clubs  of  the  city  had 
taken  this  matter  up  and  would  see  that  these  cards  were  taken  out 
of  the  cars.  There  was  so  much  discussion  on  the  subject  that  not 
one  of  these  women  would  be  seen  getting  off  a  car  backwards.  This 
club  woman  who  talked  to  our  Claim  Agent  concluded  her  remarks 
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by  saying,  "  Of  course  I  never  think  of  getting  off  of  a  car  back- 
wards."    Needless  to  say,  these  cards  are  still  in  the  cars. 

About  one  year  ago  we  purchased  100,000  blotters  on  which  we  had 
printed  the  following : 

PUBLIC    SAFETY    LEAGUE 

Look  both  ways  before  crossing  a  street. 
Proceed  carefully  before  passing  behind  a  car; 
another   car    may   be   coming    from    opposite 
A  direction. 

DON'T  ^      Wait  until  car  stops  before  boarding  or  alight- 

TAKE  W         mg' 

CHANPF^        ^      Remember  not  to  talk  to  a  motorman. 

Y      Keep  your  head  and  arms  inside  of  car  window. 
S       Remember  to  never  touch  a  wire.     It  may  be 
charged  with  electricity. 
Remember  to  carry  all  parcels  in  your  right  arm 
when  alighting  from  a  car. 

These  blotters  have  been  distributed  among  our  school  children, 
business  colleges,  offices,  stores,  etc.,  and  are  a  constant  reminder. 

In  this  day  of  moving  pictures  we  find  another  means  by  which  we 
can  depict  the  consequences  of  thoughtlessness  on  the  part  of  the 
traveling  public.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  the  most  effective  way  in  which 
to  reach  the  public,  for  a  picture  will  leave  an  impression  where 
words  fail.  No  one  really  wants  to  be  hurt  (not  even  the  faker)  and 
the  great  majority  of  our  accidents  are  the  result  of  thoughtlessness 
or  a  lack  of  realization  of  what  might  be  the  consequences  of  a  slight 
misstep.  We  who  are  in  a  position  to  see  and  know  the  outcome  of 
the  many  foolish  things  being  daily  practiced  by  the  traveling  public 
must  make  it  our  business  to  show  them  the  dangers  to  which  they 
are  constantly  subjecting  themselves. 

This  work  is  not  primarily  to  save  money  for  our  companies  but 
to  save  the  lives  and  limbs  of  our  citizens.  Whenever  our  city  is 
crowded  with  visitors  on  some  special  occasion  and  more  cars  are 
being  run  carrying  more  passengers,  the  streets  at  the  same  time  being 
congested,  we  have  fewer  accidents,  and  this  fact  goes  to  prove  beyond 
a  doubt  that  it  is  when  the  public  does  not  think  of  taking  special 
care  of  themselves  that  the  accidents  happen.  Now  it  is  our  work  to 
teach  the  public  to  think  before  they  leap. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  every  Claim  Agent  in  the  world  will  devote  a 
portion  of  his  time  to  the  work  of  prevention  and  that,  whenever 
a  new  step  in  this  work  is  taken,  it  be  widely  advertised,  so  that 
others  may  profit  thereby. 

I  am  proud  to  be  one  of  the  workers  in  this  field  and  I  feel  that 
this  movement  of  educating  the  public  in  the  prevention  of  accidents 
is  one  of  the  greatest  that  our  country  has  ever  known.  It  means 
fewer  cripples,  fewer  widows  and  orphans  and  as  a  result  happy  and 
more  normal  conditions. 
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President  Bennett  :■ — ■  I  now  call  for  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Safety  Leagues  to  be  presented  by  Mr.  George 
Carson,  chairman. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SAFETY  LEAGUES 

To  the  American  Electric  Railway  Claim  Agents'  Association: 

Gentlemen. —  Your  Executive  Committee  last  January  appointed 
Messrs.  Carson,  Weh  and  McDougall  as  a  Committee  on  Safety 
Leagues.  In  the  interests  of  the  furtherance  of  the  Safety  League 
work,  soon  after  the  appointment  of  the  Committee,  the  Chairman 
sent  to  the  Claim  Agents  of  the  member  companies,  a  circular  letter, 
copy  of  which  is  shown  below : 

To  the  Claim  Agents  of  Member  Companies. 
Gentlemen. — At  the  mid-winter  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Electric  Railway  Claim  Agents'  Association  in  New  York  in  January 
last,  a  Committee  on  Safety  Leagues  was  appointed  consisting  of  Messrs.  Car- 
son, Weh  and  McDougall.  The  Committee  was  instructed  to  report  to  the 
next  annual  Convention.  It  was  intended  that  the  report  should  cover  as  fully 
as  possible  the  matter  of  prevention  of  accidents  and  the  ways  and  means  of 
such    prevention. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  is  regarded  as  an  exceedingly  important  line 
of  work  at  this  time.  In  order  that  the  Committee  may  be  able  to  make  a 
report  that  will  be  of  the  most  value,  it  is  very  important  that  it  have  all 
available  information  from  the  member  companies  in  relation  to  work  of  a 
preventive  nature  that  they  may  be  doing.  The  Chairman  requests  you  to 
send  him,  at  j'our  early  convenience,  any  information  you  can  give  the  Com- 
mittee as  to  the  line  of  work  you  are  doing  in  the  campaign  against  accidents. 
Thanking  you  in  advance  for  any  information  along  the  lines  indicated  that 
you    can    furnish,    we    remain 

Very   truly  yours, 

Geo.    Carson, 

Chairman, 
Committee    on    Safety    League    Work. 
July  2,   191 2. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

The  replies  received  show  that  there  has  been  a  great  awakening  in 
regard  to  the  value  and  importance  of  safety  work  and  a  correspond- 
ingly increased  appreciation  of  the  results  thereof.  It  has  become 
recognized  that  if  the  expenditures  for  claims  are  to  be  lessened,  there 
must  be  a  reduction  of  accidents,  and  further,  that  accidents  can  be 
materially  reduced  in  number  and  severity  through  practical  and 
systematic  efforts  and  methods  along  the  line  of  prevention. 
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EMPLOYEES 

In  carrying  on  campaigns  for  the  prevention  of  accidents,  many 
companies  have  inaugurated  special  methods  of  trainings  their  em- 
ployees with  the  object  of  prevention  in  view.  The  most  important 
of  these  are  cited  below : 

Great  care  in  selection  of  trainmen  and  thorough  physical  examina- 
tions with  proper  tests  as  to  hearing  and  sight. 

Schools  of  instruction  for  trainmen  with  competent  instructors  and 
follow-up  system  of  inspection  work  of  new  men  until  such  time  as 
they  become  thoroughly  proficient;  in  some  cases,  return  of  the  train- 
men to  the  school  of  instruction  for  further  instruction  if  found 
necessary. 

Systematic  efforts  to  retain  trainmen  in  the  service  through  square 
dealing  with  them;  establishment  of  benefit  associations  providing  for 
their  care  in  cases  of  sickness  and  for  pensions  when  old  age  reaches 
them. 

Lectures  to  trainmen  by  the  Claim  Agent  and  operating  officials  on 
prevention  of  accidents;  lectures  often  accompanied  by  stereopticon 
views  showing  various  types  of  actual  accidents,  also  dangerous  points 
on  the  lines  —  bad  curves,  bad  thoroughfares,  garage  entrances,  blind 
alleys,  block  lights,  etc. 

Publication  of  articles  in  Company's  journal  on  ways  and  means  of 
preventing  accidents. 

Increase  in  wages  when  trainman's  record  is  free  from  accidents 
for  a  six  months'  period,  and  discharge  from  the  service  if  the  train- 
man fails  to  deserve  an  increase  in  twelve  months. 

"Absolute  Stop "  signs  posted  at  dangerous  points,  such  as  fire-sta- 
tions, public  schools,  railroad  crossings,  etc. 

Printed  Safety  Bulletins  to  employees,  issued  monthly. 

Examination  and  instruction  of  new  men  by  Claim  Agent  before 
they  are  permitted  to  go  to  work. 

Close  communication  between  Claim  Department,  Transportation 
and  other  departments  in  relation  to  cause  and  prevention  of  acci- 
dents. 

Organization   of    Safety   Committees. 

Large  "  Safety "  pennants  displayed  in  trainmen's  quarters,  com- 
pany's barns,  shops  and  other  buildings. 

Reasonable  inquiries  by  inspectors  and  others  in  charge  of  train- 
men into  their  manner  and  habits  of  living,  their  observance  of  the 
laws  of  health  and  decency;  timely  suggestions  in  regard  to  these 
matters  offered  in  proper  and  kindly  spirit. 

Office  accident  charts  known  as  "  Bogies "  with  curves  showing 
daily  all  classes  of  accidents  occurring;  curves  showing  daily  and 
cumulative  accidents ;  curves  showing  cumulative  and  daily  accident 
expense.  These  charts  are  inspected  by  all  officers  of  the  Company 
concerned  in  the  accident  situation  and  show  at  a  glance  the  accidents 
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occurring  and  the  class  most  serious  and  calling  for  special  attention 
as  to  cause  and  prevention. 

Barn  competitive  safety  charts,  also  known  as  "  Bogies."  These 
charts  show  daily  and  cumulative  curves  of  accidents  in  each  barn 
numerically.  They  are  continually  watched  by  the  trainmen  and  cause 
a  friendly  rivalry  between  the  trainmen  of  the  various  barns.  This 
friendly  rivalry  it  is  thought  results  beneficially  by  keeping  the  men 
alive  to  the  accident  situation  and  undoubtedly  tends  to  increased  ex- 
ertion on  their  part  to  avoid  accidents.  As  far  as  the  Committee 
knows  the  only  company  using  these  charts  at  this  time  is  the  Puget 
Sound  Traction,  Light  &  Power  Company  of  Seattle. 

Folding  or  sliding  gates  on  both  ends  of  cars  undoubtedly  decrease 
step  accidents,  particularly  after  the  trainmen  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  their  use.  Theoretically,  apart  from  defects  in  car  steps 
and  landings,  gates  should  eliminate  all  liability  step  accidents  and 
will  do  so,  the  Committee  believes,  if  the  gates  are  handled  by  train- 
men according  to   rules. 

Stopping  of  cars  on  the  "near  side"  of  the  street,  many  com- 
panies believe,  will  prevent  a  number  of  collisions. 

THE  PUBLIC 

The  methods  of  reaching  the  public  as  gathered  from  the  replies  do 
not  appear  to  be  as  systematic,  but  that  the  importance  of  gaining  the 
co-operation  of  the  public  seems  to  be  recognized  more  and  more  is 
evidenced  by  the  replies  shown  below  outlining  the  methods  employed. 

Concise  and  intelligent  advertising  conspicuously  printed  in  the 
public  press  calling  attention  to  reasonable  and  proper  methods  of 
avoiding  accidents,  with  cuts  illustrating  common  types  of  accidents. 

Safety  cards  posted  in  public  and  parochial  schools. 

Safety  lectures  in  public  and  other  schools,  women's  and  other 
clubs,  universities,  business  colleges,  etc. 

Desk  blotters  distributed  in  offices  and  mailed  with  bills  to  com- 
pany's customers  with  warnings  against  accidents  printed  thereon. 

Letters  to  vehicle  owners  on  avoidance  of  accidents,  also  cuts 
illustrating  various  kinds  of  collisions  posted  in  barns  of  vehicle 
owners. 

Warnings  against  accidents  printed  on  back  of  transfers  issued  to 
passengers. 

Cuts  on  cards  posted  in  cars  showing  right  way  to  alight  from 
car  accompanied  by  words  of  caution  advising  passengers  of  the 
danger  of  accidents  and  how  to  avoid  them. 

The  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Co.  has  issued  and  distributed  a 
booklet  under  title  "  Safeguarding  the  Children "  calling  attention  to 
danger  of  accidents  to  children  from  cars  and  other  vehicles.  The 
pamphlet  contains  cuts  illustrating  various  types  of  such  accidents  and 
suggestions   for  avoiding  them. 
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On  the  New  Haven  lines,  motormen  who  passed  directly  in  front 
of  schools  were  directed  to  count  during  a  certain  period  and  report 
the  number  of  children  who  apparently  crossed  the  tracks  carelessly. 
They  then  notified  the  schools  that  a  reward  would  be  furnished 
to  the  school  children  who  had  made  the  best  improvement  the  next 
time  the  motormen  observed  the  children  for  the  same  length  of  time. 
After  the  reports  of  the  motormen  were  figured  up  and  it  was  decided 
what  school  had  made  the  most  improvement,  the  Company  arranged 
to  give  the  children  of  that  school  a  picnic,  sending  them  down  to 
a  shore  resort  in  five  special  cars  and  there  furnishing  them  with 
peanuts  and  rides  on  the  flying  horses,  etc.  This  departure  seems  to 
be  absolutely  new  and  the  Committee  thinks  should  arouse  great 
interest  and  be  the  means  of  preventing  accidents  not  only  to  school 
children  but  to  parents  and  others  by  reason  of  the  interest  aroused. 

The  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Co.  offered  to  pupils  of  secondary 
schools,  public  and  private,  cash  prizes  for  best  verses  in  rhyme  in  re- 
lation to  care  in  avoiding  accidents  in  streets.  The  composition 
awarded  the  first  prize  was  printed  in  attractive  form  for  circulation 
and  distributed  among  the  pupils  of  all  schools  in  the  metropolitan 
district. 

SAFETY   COMMITTEE  "WORK 

The  Committee  believes  that  for  the  purpose  of  schooling  employees 
in  the  prevention  of  accidents,  while  benefit  will  be  derived  from  all 
methods  referred  to,  a  systematic  organization  of  safety  committees 
is  the  most  effective. 

Probably  no  more  striking  illustration  of  the  effect  of  systematic 
safety  committee  work  is  shown  than  in  the  results  of  such  efforts  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Lines.  The  American  Museum  of  Safety  in  1910 
presented  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  a  medal  signifying  that  that 
Company  had  done  more  for  the  protection  of  its  employees  than  any 
other  company  during  that  year.  The  result  of  the  efforts  of  this 
Company  is  shown  in  the  following: 

"  In  the  fall  of  1910  experts  from  one  of  the  large  accident  insurance  com- 
panies were  employed  who  in  company  with  the  representatives  of  the  motive 
power  department  inspected  all  the  larger  shops.  Following  this  safety  com- 
mittees were  organized  on  all  divisions  of  the  road.  As  a  result  the  number  of 
serious  injuries  per  1,000  shop  employees  was  reduced  from  8.7  in  January, 
191 1,    to    3.2    in    October. 

This  effort  of  the  Pennsylvania,  in  common  with  many  large  railroad  cor- 
porations, to  reduce  the  number  of  accidents  among  the  employees  is  prompted 
not  only  by  humanitarian  motives  but  by  considerations  of  business  expediency. 
It  does  not  make  for  efficient  operation  when  valued  employees  are  continually 
being  killed  or  injured,  and  when  their  places  must  be  taken  by  less  experi- 
enced men.  A  company  is  maintaining  the  integrity  of  its  working  organization 
when  it  safeguards  by  every  means  in  its  power  the  health  and  welfare  of  its 
employees." 
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The  reduction  in  the  number  of  accidents  on  the  Pennsylvania  Lines 
was  brought  about  through  committees  of  safety,  the  various  com- 
mittees being  appointed  to  work  to  which  members  of  the  Committee 
were  peculiarly  fitted,  as  for  instance,  a  road  and  yard  committee 
was  composed  of  a  passenger  engineman,  freight  conductor,  inspector 
of  car  repairs,  telegraph  operator  and  a  laborer.  Another  excellent 
point  followed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  and  one  which  brought  con- 
stantly to  the  work  of  the  safety  committee  new  energy  and  enthusiam 
was  a  change  from  time  to  time  in  the  personnel  of  the  various 
committees.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  safety  work  must  admit 
the  old  adage  that  "  a  new  broom  sweeps  clean,"  and  that  after  a 
while  the  members  are  inclined  to  become  somewhat  indifferent  and 
lacking  in  attention.  This  tendency  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  have  over- 
come by  changing  from  time  to  time  the  personnel  of  standing  com- 
mittees. 

In  the  general  awakening  as  to  the  importance  and  good  that  can 
and  does  come  from  the  efforts  of  the  safety  committees,  as  gathered 
from  the  various  replies,  very  general  similarity  in  the  method  of 
work  is  shown.  The  employees  are  first  instructed  in  the  duties  to  be 
observed  toward  the  public  and  are  urged  to  constantly  endeavor  to 
prevent  accidents.  This  original  instruction  is  followed  up  by  talks 
at  the  various  barns  and  instructions  at  opportune  times  suggesting 
and  emphasizing  ways  and  means  of  preventing  accidents.  Recogniz- 
ing at  least  the  cost  of  accidents  to  the  Company  and  more  and  more 
on  account  of  the  humanitarian  standpoint  all  companies  are  follow- 
ing a  more  systematic  course  in  instructing  and  advising  the  employees 
and  those  in  charge  of  the  tracks  and  railroad  properties  in  regard  to 
effective  means  of  avoiding  accidents.  These  instructions  to  em- 
ployees constitute  the  backbone  of  all  safety  work  in  the  prevention  of 
accidents. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  number  of  companies  have  formed 
safety  organizations.  The  organization  usually  consists  of  various 
committees  engaged  in  the  different  departments  of  the  service  made 
up  of  those  who  are  apparently  the  most  vigilant,  keen  and  solicitous 
for  the  company's  welfare.  From  the  committees'  suggestions  pointing 
out  every  possible  phase  of  the  service  that  might  result  in  an  accident, 
undoubtedly  many  accidents  are  avoided.  In  this  connection  we  wish  to 
express  our  approval  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  method  of  chang- 
ing from  time  to  time  the  personnel  of  these  committees.  Another  ex- 
cellent departure  observed  is  the  employment  of  outside  experts  who 
visit  the  barns,  examine  the  track,  rolling  stock,  indeed  all  parts  of 
the  service,  and  suggest  methods  of  avoiding  accidents. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  Claim  Agent  or  the  one  who  is  chairman 
of  the  safety  committees  should  keep  up  the  interest  among  the  men, 
call  regular  meetings  and  inspire  the  men  with  enthusiasm  so  that  the 
committees  do  not  become  merely  perfunctory  and  useless  organiza- 
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tions,  but  rather  develop  into  live,  active,  vigilant  bodies  of  men  bent 
on  improving  and  bettering  the  service  and  avoiding  accidents. 

In  the  matter  of  reaching  the  public,  one  .method  which  has  come 
into  vogue  and  which  has  been  widely  adopted  within  the  last  few 
years  is  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  and  students  of  the  public  and 
other  schools  in  regard  to  the  importance  and  means  of  avoiding 
accidents.  It  is  impressed  upon  them  that  they  themselves  can  aid 
greatly  by  assuming  responsibility  and  exercising  care  at  all  times. 
Speaking  from  personal  experience  in  this  matter,  the  Chairman  of 
this  Committee  first  found  the  school  authorities  rather  reluctant  and 
apparently  very  sceptical  about  the  results  of  instruction  of  this  char- 
acter. However,  after  one  semester  the  value  of  common  sense  instruc- 
tion in  regard  to  the  prevention  of  accidents  became  so  manifest  that  it 
has  become  an  established  feature  of  the  school  work.  The  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools  not  only  reaches  the  pupils  but  through  the  dis- 
cussions in  the  families  resulting  from  the  lectures  in  the  school,  much 
of  the  caution  and  advice  is  disseminated  among  the  older  people. 
Your  Committee  believes  that  safety  lectures  are  the  best  means  of 
educating  the  public  to  avoid  accidents. 

Accidents  embitter  the  public.  The  company  which  has  the  fewest 
accidents  naturally  has  the  least  to  adjust  and  will  in  the  long  run 
find  that  it  has  gained  the  confidence  of  the  public.  Safety  work, 
however,  is  like  advertising  —  to  make  it  a  success  one  must  keep  ever- 
lastingly at  it. 

While  the  slogan  should  be  "  we  shall  not  have  accidents  "  yet  all 
accidents  cannot  be  prevented.  Inattention,  carelessness  and  negli- 
gence cannot  always  be  avoided,  but  by  education  extended  to  em- 
ployees and  the  public,  and  by  improved  methods  of  operation  and  by 
the  elimination  of  defective  equipment,  accidents  can  be  greatly  re- 
duced. The  function  of  safety  work  is  to  reduce  them  to  a  minimum 
and  keep  them  there;  the  progress  already  made  in  achieving  this 
object  your  Committee  happily  reports  is  most  encouraging. 

Geo.  Carson, 
R.  E.  McDougall, 
W.  F.  Weh, 

Committee  on  Safety  League  Work. 

President  Bennett  : —  I  am  sure  we  are  indebted  to  this 
Committee  for  this  very  exhaustive  report,  which  shows  the 
results  of  much  hard  work.  I  thank  them  personally  for  their 
efforts. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  send  a  telegram  of  condolence 
to  Mr.  McCarter  attended  to  their  duties  and  report  that. the 
following  telegram  was  sent : 
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Chicago,  October  9,  1912. 
Mr.  T.  N.  McCarter,  President,  American  Electric  Railway  Associa- 
tion, Rumson,  N.  J.: 

Claim  Agents  in  Convention  extend  to  you  their  sympathy  in  your 
illness,  and  regret  your  inability  to  be  present  at  this  big  Convention. 

(Signed)         H.    K.    Bennett, 
C.  A.  Avant, 
B.   B.   Davis. 

The  next  order  of  business  is  the  Question  Box,  which  I 
understand  is  to  be  passed,  but  we  would  ask  that  every  mem- 
ber read  it  over  carefully  as  it  will  be  shown  in  the  proceed- 
ings. Considerable  attention  was  given  to  this  Question  Box 
by  both  the  Committee  on  Subjects  and  your  Executive 
Committee. 


QUESTION  BOX. 

Question  1. 

Should  magazines  and  periodicals  be  used  to  educate  the 
public  to  a  realization  of  the  cost  to  the  community  and 
the  public  of  fraudulent  litigation? 

ANSWERS. 

Yes. 

— Atlantic   Coast  Electric  Railway   Co.,  Asbury   Park,   N.   J., 
Geo.  B.  Cade,  Claim  Agent. 

By  all  means,  yes,  but  we  think  it  would  be  better  to  educate  the 
public  in  the  prevention  of  accidents  by  calling  their  attention,  among 
other  things,  to  the  danger  of  boarding  and  alighting  from  moving 
street  cars  and  the  possible  injuries  that  may  result. 

— Austin    Street    Railway    Co.,    Austin,    Tex.,    W.    J.    Jones, 
President. 

Yes. 

— Bangor    Railway    &    Electric    Co.,    Bangor,    Me.,    M.    E. 
McCormick,  Claim  Agent. 
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I  would  be  in  favor  of  using  magazines  and  other  publications 
with  the  hope  of  educating  the  public  regarding  the  cost  of  fraudu- 
lent litigation,  providing  this  were  done  under  the  supervision  of 
someone  having  full  knowledge  of  the  dangers  contained  therein. 

— Birmingham   Railway,   Light    &    Power    Co.,    Birmingham, 
Ala.,   C.   A.   Avant,   Claim   Attorney. 

Within  reasonable  limits  we  believe  that  too  much  publicity  cannot 
be  given  in  regard  to  not  only  the  money  cost  of  fraudulent  litigation 
to  the  corporation  and  to  the  community,  but  also  the  great  ultimate 
cost  to  the  community  itself  because  of  lack  of  development  and  less 
efficient  service  by  the  railway  company,  whose  earnings  are  consumed 
by  the  expense  of  defending  fraudulent  claims  and  suits. 

— Boston    Elevated    Railway    Co.,    Boston,    Mass.,    John    J. 
Reynolds,  Claims  Attorney. 

Magazines,  periodicals  and  particularly  newspapers  would  be 
splendid  mediums  for  the  education  of  the  public  concerning  the  fact 
that  they  must  defray  the  cost  of  fraudulent  litigation.  I  think  that 
it  would  be  still  better  to  use  the  same  means  to  bring  the  public  to 
a  realization  of  the  extent  of  deception  and  fraud  practiced  in  per- 
sonal  injury   cases. 

— Chicago  &  Milwaukee  Electric  Railroad  Co.,  Highwood,  III., 
G.  T.  Hellmuth,  Claim  Agent. 

Yes.  We  believe  that  fraudulent  litigation  is  an  evil  and  that  the 
best  way  to  curb  an  evil  is  to  give  it  publicity. 

— Chicago,   South    Bend    &   Northern   Indiana   Railway    Co., 
South  Bend,  hid.,  Floyd  O.  Jellison,  Claim  Agent. 

No,  I  consider  it  a  more  prudent  plan  not  to  publish  any  article 
of  this  description  for  such  articles  would  be  merely  suggestions  to 
the  class  of  people  that  bring  about  such  claims  and  would,  therefore, 
tend  to  increase  the  number  of  the  latter. 

- — The   Cleveland,  Painesville   &  Eastern  Railroad   Co.,   Wil- 
loughby,  Ohio,  J.   H.   Shaw,   Claim  Adjuster. 

The  public  is  mainly  interested  in  stories  of  success  and  applauds 
him  who  succeeds;  it  is  therefore  doubtful  if  they  would  be  inter- 
ested in  learning  how  they  and  we  are  fleeced.  If  they  were  at  all 
interested,  their  interest  would  be  in  admiration  of  the  successful 
fleecer.  I  therefore  feel  that  very  little  would  be  gained  by  magazine 
articles  upon  the  subject  of  the  cost  of  fraudulent  claims. 

— The  Connecticut  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  S.  W.  Baldwin, 
Claims  Attorney. 
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Yes.  In  my  judgment  great  good  can  be  accomplished  along  this 
line,  especially  if  the  tax  payers,  whose  money  keeps  the  court  ma- 
chinery of  our  country  at  work,  be  brought  to  a  realization  of  how 
much  time  the  courts  are  devoting  to  litigation .  involving  personal 
injuries  and  damages  to  property,  and  what  proportion  of  their  money 
is  spent  on  account  of  the  courts  in  this  kind  of  litigation. 

— Des  Moines  City  Railway  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la.,  A.  G.  Rip- 
pey,  Claim  Attorney. 


Every  means  possible  should  be  used  to  educate  the  public  as  to 
the  detrimental  results  occurring  to  the  public  at  large  by  reason  of 
fraudulent  claims. 

— Easton    Transit    Co.,    Easton,    Pa.,    Charles    B.    Brunner, 
Claim  Agent. 


Almost  all  other  "  muck-heaps "  have  been  "  raked "  with  a  fine- 
tooth  comb,  and  the  public  has  learned  much  to  its  advantage.  A 
series  of  articles  in  some  of  the  prominent  magazines,  showing  in 
their  true  light  the  "  damage-suit  lawyer,"  his  methods  and  their 
result,  should  prove  a  wholesome  antidote  for  the  many  articles  lately 
published  attempting  to  show  the  great  disadvantage  under  which  a 
"  poor,  worthy  claimant "  is  forced  to  labor  when  suing  a  "  rich  cor- 
poration" for  personal  injuries.  An  honest  statement  of  the  defend- 
ants' side  of  the  question  should  be  productive  of  much  good;  the 
public  would  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  realization  of  a  prac- 
tice the  cost  of  which  every  citizen  is  indirectly  forced  to  bear. 

— El  Paso  Electric  Railway  Co.,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  Alves  Dixon, 
Claim  Agent. 


Any  legitimate  method  should  be  used  in  educating  the  public  so 
that  that  they  will  see  that  they  (the  public)  pay  the  bill,  both  for 
legitimate  and  illegitimate  claims.  This  information,  however,  should 
be  standardized  for  the  good  of  each  and  every  member  company  and 
should  come  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Claim  Agents'  Association. 
The  best  way,  in  my  opinion,  to  reach  the  public  is  through  the 
medium  of  the  public  schools  because  of  the  publicity  which  is  given 
this  line  of  work  through  the  children  and  their  families. 

— Fitchburg    &    Leominster    Street   Railway    Co.,    Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  H.  K.  Bennett,  Claim  Agent. 
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I  favor  the  use  of  magazines  and  periodicals  for  the  education  of 
the  public  so  that  they  may  realize  more  fully  the  cost  of  fraudulent 
litigation.  My  impression  is  that  such  publications  to  date  have  been 
of  value  both  to  the  companies  and  to  the  thoughtful  public. 

— The   Fries  Manufacturing    &   Power   Co.,    Winston-Salem, 
N.  C .,  H.  E.  Fries,  President. 

Yes,  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  educate  the  public  in  this  way. 

— Hudson  &  Manhattan  Railroad  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y .,  R.  B. 
Kay,  Claim  Agent. 

I  advocate  the  use  of  any  means  that  will  help  in  reducing  the 
number  of   fraudulent  claims. 

— The  Kansas  City-Western  Railway  Co.,  Leavenworth,  Kan., 
J.  W.  Richardson,  General  Superintendent. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  well  to  use  the  local  papers  for  such  a 
purpose,  but  do  not  believe  it  beneficial  for  a  company  to  publish  such 
matters  in  magazines  or  periodicals  because  the  public  as  a  rule  is 
more  interested  in  the  affairs  of  its  local  or  home  companies. 

— Lehigh  Valley  Transit  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa.,  R.  H.  Schoenen, 
Claim  Agent. 

Magazines  and  periodicals  should  be  more  extensively  used  to 
educate  the  public  to  a  realization  of  the  cost  of  fraudulent  claims. 
I  believe  that  a  systematic  and  united  effort  should  be  made  in  this 
direction  and  that  member  companies  should  create  a  large  fund 
for  the  extensive  use  of  magazines  and  periodicals  for  a  campaign 
along  this  line. 

— Louisville  &  Southern  Indiana  Traction  Co.,  New  Albany, 
Ind.,  Chas.  B.   Scott,  Assistant  to  General  Manager. 

We  do  not  favor  the  idea  of  trying  to  educate  the  public  by  means 
of  articles  in  magazines  and  periodicals.  We  think  the  best  way  to 
educate  the  public  is  to  be  absolutely  fair  with  them  in  everything  we 
do,  giving  them  exactly  what  we  claim  we  give  them  and  thereby 
creating  a  friendly  feeling,  or  at  least  an  open  mind  toward  the 
Company. 

— Lynchburg   Traction   &  Light   Co.,  Lynchburg,   Va.,  D.   C. 
Frost,  Superintendent. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  local  papers  constitute  a  more  effectual 
medium  for  the  education  of  the  public  in  matters  of  this  kind,  as 
they  reach  practically  every  home. 

— Mahoning  &  Shenango  Railway  &  Light  Co.,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  F.  J.  Warnock,  Chief  Claim  Agent. 


Yes,  we  have  obtained  good  results  from  articles  in  local  papers. 
Think  the  Association  should  publish  articles  in  leading  magazines 
counteracting  muck-raking  articles   now   being  published. 

— Memphis  Street  Railway  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  C.  B.  Proc- 
tor, Claim  Agent. 


No.  Fake  claims  are  very  limited  in  our  city,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  articles  on  this  subject  in  magazines  or  periodicals  would  tend 
to  educate  the  public  in  the  art  of  making  fake  claims. 

— Montreal    Tramways    Co.,   Montreal,    Que.,   A.    J.    Cadoua, 
Claim  Agent. 


Yes. 


— Muncie    &    Portland    Traction    Co.,   Portland,   Ind.,    E.    B. 
Lincoln,  General  Manager. 


If  such  publicity  would  tend  to  decrease  fraudulent  litigation  I 
should  favor,  it,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  increase  rather 
than  decrease  the  litigation  by  teaching  a  lot  of  willing  imitators  how 
to  go  about  it. 

—New    York   State   Railways,   Rochester,  N.    Y '.,   R.   E.   Mc- 
Dotjgall,   Claim  Agent. 


Every  possible  effort  should  be  made  to  educate  the  public  to  a 
realization  of  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  and  the  public  of  fraudulent 
litigation  by  publication  of  articles  showing  the  expense  of  the  courts 
in  trying  such  cases  and  impressing  upon  the  public  further  that' 
public  service  corporations  would  more  favorably  consider  meritorious 
claims  if  fraudulent  claims  could  be  eliminated.  If  the  public  could 
realize  that  it  would  be  to  their  interest  to  assist  in  defeating  such 
frauds,  much  good  to  the  community  would  result. 

— Oregon  Electric  Railway  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  H.  K.  Relf, 
General  Claim  Agent. 
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No  apparent  reason  exists  why  magazines  should  publish  so  much 
matter  derogatory  to  capital,  and  so  little  that  is  helpful,  except  that 
corporate  investment  neglects  to  provide  thoroughly  correct  and  read- 
able articles  designed  to  show  that  the  public  must  pay  the  added  bill 
for  unjust  damage  suits 

— Paris    Transit    Co.,    Paris    Tex.,    John    A.    Porter,    Vice- 
President  and  Manager. 


I  hardly  think  it  a  proper  procedure  to  try  to  educate  the  public 
through  articles  in  magazines  and  periodicals,  for  while  it  may  have 
a  tendency  on  the  one  hand  to  teach  the  people  that  the  honest  way 
is  always  the  best  way,  it  would,  on  the  other  hand,  encourage  pro- 
fessional claimants.  This  would  be  the  result,  especially  if  the 
methods  used  by  some  of  these  claimants  were  published,  as  they 
sometimes  are  in  magazines.  In  this  way  some  professional  claim- 
ant would  learn  of  a  scheme  he  had  possibly  never  tried  before. 

— Philadelphia   &   West  Chester   Traction  Co.,   Upper  Darby, 
Pa.,  V.  A.  Hengst,  Claim  Agent. 

I  believe  education  should  be  given  by  means  of  articles  in  maga- 
zines and  periodicals  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  publication  of 
such  material  in  the  local  papers  is  more  effective. 

—Rockland,     Thomaston     &    Camden    Street    Railway    Co., 
Rockland,  Me.,  Thomas  Hawken,  General  Manager. 

I  believe  that  the  practice  of  educating  the  public  as  suggested  is  a 
good  one. 

— Schenectady    Railway    Co.,    Schenectady,    N.    Y .,    Chas.    J. 
McAleer,  Claim  Agent. 

We  do  not  use  magazines  or  periodicals  for  purposes  of  edu- 
cating the  public  in  regard  to  accidents  or  claims,  except  a  general 
publicity  magazine  which  is  issued  monthly  for  general  advertising 
purposes. 

—Sheboygan  Railway  &  Electric  Co.,  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  Edw. 
Hammett,  Claim  Agent. 
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It  would  be  wise  to  enlighten  the  public  on  the  subject  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  fraudulent  litigation  where  proven.' 

— Southwest  Missouri  Railroad  Co.,   Webb   City,  Mo.,   S.  W. 
Gunsalus,  Claim  Agent. 

As  four-fifths  of  all  litigated  cases,  involving  personal  injury 
claims  are  more  or  less  fraudulent  in  their  nature  and  result  in  waste 
of  both  time  and  money,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  community  as  a 
whole,  inasmuch  as  it  must  share  indirectly  in  repairing  and  restoring 
that  which  is  wasted,  should  be  given  the  benefit  of  what  might  accrue 
by  publicity;  this,  in  order  that  the  public  may  assist  in  preventing 
recurring  cases  and  thus  avoid  the  expense  resulting  from  such  cases. 
Nobody  but  those  directly  benefited  in  the  prosecution  of  fraudulent 
claims  (and  these  are  limited  solely  to  the  claimant,  the  lawyer, 
sometimes  the  doctor,  and  a  few  witnesses)  will  tolerate  waste  if  it 
can  be  prevented,  and  a  newspaper  article  or  a  magazine  article,  con- 
taining the  facts  of  a  fraudulent  prosecution,  showing  up  clearly  the 
fraud  practiced  and  just  what  the  community  loses  in  consequence, 
would  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  community  as  well  as  to  the  corpo- 
ration defendant. 

The  greatest  mistake  we  make  is  in  not  following  up  such  cases 
with  the  arrest  and  the  criminal  prosecution  of  the  fraudulent 
offenders ;  we  do  nothing  to  help  the  community  or  ourselves  in 
preventing  the  waste.  After  the  fraud  is  practiced  and  the  trial  is 
over,  we  pay  the  unjust  judgment  and  there  the  matter  usually  rests. 
There  is  no  material  for  the  magazines,  but  our  complaints,  and  as  a 
general  thing,  people  are  not  interested  in  reading  about  our  troubles, 
unless  we  have  something  to  suggest  as  a  remedy.  Failure  to  accom- 
plish a  thing  undertaken  rarely  aids  anyone;  more  often  it  retards 
the  hoped-for  consummation.  Therefore,  if  your  magazine  article  can 
only  depict  in  a  general  way  the  manner  in  which  fraud  is  being 
perpetrated  and  leave  the  criminal  outside  of  the  penitentiary,  with 
full  liberty  to  repeat  his  performance,  your  article  should  remain  un- 
written, as  other  criminals  may  read  it  and  profit  thereby.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  culprit  has  been  convicted  and  is  serving  a  sentence 
for  a  period  of  ten  or  twenty  years,  the  details  of  his  crime,  and  the 
punishment  meted  out  to  him  will  be  good  reading,  and  have  a  whole- 
some and  beneficial  effect. 

The  wide  publicity  given  the  Maud  Myrtle  Johnson  case,  through 
the  newspapers  of  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  after  she  was  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  a  term  of  ten  years  in  the  Washington  peni- 
tentiary, has  done  more  good  toward  preventing  fraud  in  personal 
injury  cases  than  anything  else  which  has  ever  happened.  I  am  in 
favor  of  magazine  and  newspaper  advertising  in  all  such  cases,  and  I 
would  take  particular  delight  in  writing  the  advertisements  myself. 

— Tacoma    Railway    &    Power    Co.,    Tacoma,    Wash.,    E.    H. 
Odell,  General  Claim  Agent. 
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Magazine  and  newspaper  articles  have  a  strong  tendency  to  mould 
public  thought  and  much  good  might  be  done  through  articles  thus 
published,  provided  they  appear  to  come  from  disinterested  hands, 
but  an  article  written  over  the  signature  of  a  corporation  officer  as 
such,  would,  in  these  times  of  strenuous  anti-corporation  feeling,  be 
actually  hurtful. 

—Terre  Haute,  Indianapolis  &  Eastern  Traction  Co.,  Indian- 
apolis, hid.,  Wm.  Tichenor,  Claim  Agent. 

Yes. 

— United   Railroads   of   San   Francisco,   San   Francisco,    Cal., 
J.  H.  Handlon,  Claim  Agent. 

I  think  the  use  of  magazines  and  periodicals  is  a  good  and  effective 
means  of  enlightening  the  public  so  that  they  will  realize  the  cost  to 
the  community  and  public  of  fraudulent  litigation.  However,  a  cam- 
paign of  this  sort  would  be  impracticable  unless  there  were  some  local 
organizations  perfected  in  each  community,  composed  of  the  different 
industrial  institutions  which  would  contribute  financially  to  its  support. 
The  cost  to  one  institution  of  financing  a  proposition  of  this  character 
would  be  too  great  for  the  benefits  derived.  Moreover,  if  such  a 
campaign  were  carried  on  by  one  industrial  institution,  the  motives 
underlying  it  might  be  questioned  by  the  public  as  being  selfish ; 
whereas,  if  it  were  conducted  by  some  organization  such  as  the  Board 
of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  financed  by  all  of  the  com- 
panies interested,  it  might  present  itself  in  a  different  light  to  the 
public. 

— Waterloo,  Cedar  Falls  &  Northern  Railway  Co.,  Waterloo, 
la.,  Maurice  A.  Welsh,  Jr.,  Special  Agent. 

We  question  the  advisability  of  enlightening  the  public  on  fraudu- 
lent litigation,  believing  that  the  masses  would  scarcely  be  impressed 
with  such  a  campaign,  passing  it  off  with  the  repeated  assertion,  "  It's  a 
corporation."  We  are  not  among  the  credulous,  and  we  do  not  believe 
the  moral  status  is  so  exalted  that  it  would  be  impressed  with  such  re- 
ports of  fraudulent  litigation,  when  the  fraud  is  perpetrated  against 
public  corporations.  There,  are,  however,  to  our  minds  two  sides  to  the 
proposition;  one  of  enlightening  the  public  so  that  the  benefit  will 
accrue  to  the  Company  furnishing  the  information  and  the  other  edu- 
cating the  public  where  the  benefit  accrues  to  the  individual,  thereby 
adding  to  the  army  of  fraudulent  claimants.  We  must  admit  that  we 
have  a  wholesome  fear  of  the  latter  and  this  is  our  chief  objection  to 
advertising  the  operations  of  unjust  claimants.  In  this  age  of  possi- 
bilities we  firmly  believe  that  the  less  said  of  accidents,  either  orally 
or  written,  the  better  for  the  Claim  Department. 

—West  Penn  Traction  Co.,  Conncllsvillc,  Pa.,  T.  B.  Donnelly, 
Claim  Agent. 
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Question  2. 

Plans  for    the    elimination    of   the    ambulance    chaser   either 
locally  or  by  state  legislation? 

ANSWERS. 

The  best  plan  would  be  to  make  an  effort  to  bring  about  such 
legislation  through  the  different  State  Legislatures  and  Bar  Asso- 
ciations. I  believe  this  could  be  accomplished  by  concerted  action  on 
the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Association.  I  would  suggest  that 
this  important  matter  be  given  special  attention  at  the  next  Convention. 

— Atlantic   Coast  Electric  Railway   Co.,   Asbury   Park,  N.  J., 
Geo.  B.  Cade,  Claim  Agent. 


Some  action  should  be  taken  to  eliminate  so  far  as  possible  the 
ambulance  chaser,  and  it  seems  the  only  effective  way  would  be  by 
legislation. 

— Austin   Street   Railway    Co.,   Austin,    Texas,   W.    J.   Jones, 
President. 


There   should   be   a   ban   placed    upon   ambulance    chasers   through 
legislative  enactment. 

— Bangor    Railway    &    Electric    Co.,    Bangor,    Me.,    M.    E. 
McCormick,  Claim  Agent. 


In  this  State  there  is  a  law  that  has  been  of  considerable  help  in 
limiting  the  ambulance  chaser.  The  law  however  permits  attorneys 
to  solicit  cases. 

—Bay  State  Street  Railway  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  W.  A.  Rice, 
General  Claim  Agent. 


I  am  unable  to  suggest  anything  in  particular,  other  than  what  is 
being  done  now,  namely,  procuring  legislation  making  ambulance 
chasing  a  criminal  offense.  We  should  aggressively  oppose  these 
"  snake  feeders "  in  every  way  possible  even  though  it  costs  more 
than  to  compromise. 

— Birmingham    Railway,    Light    &    Power    Co.,    Birmingham, 
Ala.,  C.  A.  Avant,  Claim  Attorney. 
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We  feel  that  the  ambulance  chaser  should  be  eliminated  either 
locally  by  state  legislation  or  in  such  manner  as  best  appears  to  the 
Company  harassed  by  such  individual.  Our  invariable  practice  is  to 
have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  ambulance  chaser  or  any 
attorney  procured  by  him  and  we  write  directly  to  claimants  repre- 
sented by  such  people  to  that  effect.  This  has  helped  us  materially 
in  the  elimination  of  individual  ambulance  chasers.  Any  effort 
looking  to  a  uniform  or  national  scheme  for  their  abolition  should 
be  encouraged. 

— Boston    Elevated    Railway    Co.,    Boston,    Mass.,    John    J. 
Reynolds,  Claims  Attorney. 


I  do  not  believe  that-  the  ambulance  chaser  can  be  eliminated. 

— Chicago    &   Milwaukee    Electric   Railroad    Co.,    Highwood, 
III.,   G.    T.    Hellmuth,   Claim  Agent. 


I  know  of  no  general  plan  which  would  apply  in  all  cases  that 
would  eliminate  the  so-called  ambulance  chaser.  Local  conditions 
must  be  considered.  I  have  always  aimed  to  respect  the  ethical  rela- 
tion which  exists  between  reputable  attorneys,  but  the  attorneys  who 
have  resorted  to  the  ambulance-chasing  practice  I  have  disregarded 
in  many  instances,  dealing  directly  with  claimants,  with  the  result 
that  this  part  of  their  practice  soon  became  so  unremunerative  that 
they  ceased  taking  these  cases  or  dealt  more  fairly  with  the  Company. 
I  cannot  conceive  of  any  legislation  which  would  absolutely  eliminate 
all  ambulance  chasers. 

— The  Cleveland  Railway  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  W.  F.  Weh, 
Superintendent   Accident   Department. 

A  law  similar  to  that  of  the  English  government,  whereby  a 
barrister  is  disbarred  if  found  soliciting  business,  might  prove  bene- 
ficial in  eliminating  the  ambulance  chaser. 

— Cleveland,  Painesville  &  Eastern  Railroad  Co.,  Willoughby, 
Ohio,  J.   H.   Shaw,  Claim  Adjuster. 

Get  there  first  with  a  stronger  personality  and  adjust  the  matter 
fairly  if  the  injury  is  something  for  which  you  are  to  blame.  That 
is  the  best  way  to  eliminate  the  ambulance  chaser.  Debtors  should 
seek  and  pay  their  creditors,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  debt  for 
an  injury  should  be  taken  out  of  this  general  rule.  It  is  time  enough 
for   the   claimant   to    litigate   after  he   finds   out  he   and   you    cannot 
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agree  —  if  such  is  the  case.  If  you  see  the  claimant  as  soon  as  the 
ambulance  chaser  does,  the  question  of  settlement  direct  or  litigation, 
depends  upon  the  comparative  strength  of  your  personalities. 

— The  Connecticut  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  S.  W.  Baldwin, 
Claims  Attorney. 

There  are  no  plans  here  to  eliminate  the  ambulance  chaser  locally 
or  by  state  legislation.  A  law,  such  as  exists  in  one  or  more  states, 
making  the  soliciting  of  cases  punishable  with  a  heavy  fine  and 
possibly  a  jail  sentence,  should  be  put  upon  the  statute  books  of  every 
state. 

— Des  Moines   City   Railway    Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,.  A.   G. 
Rippey,  Claim  Attorney. 

In  my  opinion  the  most  effective  means  for  the  eradication  of  the 
Ambulance  chaser  is  by  legislation.  If  he  is  put  out  of  business  locally 
that  will  not  prevent  him  from  pursuing  his  nefarious  business. 

— Easton  Transit  Co.,  Easton,  Pa.,  Chas.  B.  Brunner,  Claim 
Agent. 

The  "  Damage  Suit  Industry "  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old 
"Louisiana  State  Lottery;"  the  ambulance  chaser  is  one  of  the 
principal  promoters  of  this  one-sided  form  of  speculation,  and  the 
community  which  tolerates  his  nefarious  work  indirectly  contributes 
to  the  support  of  this  loathsome  parasite.  Where  the  law  permits 
an  "  indigent "  claimant  to  execute  a  "  paupers  affidavit,"  thereby 
throwing  his  costs  on  the  State  or  County,  were  it  to  go  further  and 
require  the  claimant's  attorney  to  execute  a  bond  for  the  same  pro- 
portion of  the  costs  as  his  interest  in  the  case  may  appear,  it  would 
prevent  the  filing  of  many  illegitimate  claims.  For  example :  It 
is  a  good  law  which  permits  a  worthy  but  indigent  claimant  to  go 
into  court  with  an  equal  chance  against  a  rich  defendant  but,  under 
the  present  practice  in  _many  courts,  the  defendant,  because  of  a 
pauper's  oath,  must  stand  his  costs  even  though  he  wins.  If  the  laws 
were  amended  so  that  the  claimant's  attorney  would  have  to  pay  his 
pro  rata  of  the  ensuing  costs  (that  is  a  third,  if  he  has  a  contract 
for  a  third,  and  a  half  if  he  has  a  half  interest  in  the  case),  then 
many  claims  which  are  now  litigated  would  never  reach  the  courts. 
This  would,  of  course,  work  no  hardship  on  an  honest  claimant  with 
an  honest  legal  representative,  but  it  would  impose  a  penalty  on 
"  taking  a  chance."  An  even  more  satisfactory  arrangement  would 
be    the    abolition    of    the    "  contingent    fee "    which    makes    fraudulent 
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suits  possible,  and  as  a  substitute  the  fixing  of  a  reasonable  compen- 
sation by  the  court  after  judgment  had  been  rendered.  This  would 
work  to  the  advantage  of  the  defendant  and  would  not"  injure  in 
the  slightest  degree  an  honest  case. 

— El    Paso    Electric    Railway    Co.,    El    Paso,    Texas,    Alves 
Dixon,  Claim  Agent. 

This  is  a  question  that  might  well  be  referred  to  the  incoming 
Executive  Committee,  with  the  recommendation  that  this  subject  be 
one  for  general  consideration  at  the  Mid-Winter  Meeting  of  the 
Association.  It  is  such  a  broad  question  that  individual  companies 
should  not  attempt  its  solution. 

— Fitchburg    &    Leominster    Street   Railway    Co.,    Fitchburg 
Mass.,  H.  K.  Bennett,  Claim  Agent. 

I  do  not  belie.ve  we  can  get  rid  of  the  ambulance  chasers  until 
we  have  legislation  which  protects  the  public  against  the  cost  of 
pauper  suits  at  the  public  expense.  My  impression  is  that  in  addi- 
tion to  said  suits,  the  per  cent  of  verdicts  which  goes  to  the  lawyers 
should  be  limited  by  law.  It  is  outrageous  that  lawyers  at  the  present 
time  receive  from  20  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent.,  even  in  the  most  trivial 
cases. 

— The    Fries   Manufacturing    &   Power   Co.,    Winston-Salem, 
N.  C,  H.  E.  Fries/  President. 

This  class  of  lawyers  become  very  well  known  by  Claim  Agents  and 
also  their  tactics,  which  in  a  good  many  cases  will  not  bear  scrutiny. 
If  the  Association  or  Claim  Agents  in  and  around  a  certain  location 
who  come  in  contact  more  or  less  with  the  same  attorneys  would 
keep  a  sort  of  a  log  of  these  individuals  and  their  methods,  sufficient 
evidence  in  a  number  of  cases  to  at  least  cause  their  disbarment  might 
be  obtained. 

■ — Hudson    &   Manhattan   Railroad    Co.,    New    York,   N.    Y '., 
R.  B.  Kay,  Claim  Agent. 

In  this  locality  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  most  efficient  plan 
for  the  elimination  of  the  ambulance  chaser  by  state  legislation 
would  be  the  adoption  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  taking  of  cases  on  a 
contingent  fee. 

— Louisville  &  Southern  Indiana  Traction  Co.,  Nczv  Albany, 
Ind.,  Chas.  B.  Scott,  Assistant  to  General  Manager, 
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We  have  never  thought  much  of  the  plan  of  regulating  a  man's 
morals  by  a  legislative  enactment.  The  ambulance  chaser  will  prob- 
ably exist  in  some  form  or  other  as  long  as  we  have  accidents,  and 
we  might  as  well  make  the  best  of  it  and  simply  expose  him  when 
we  can. 

— Lynchburg   Traction   &  Light   Co.,   Lynchburg,   Va.,  D.    C. 
Frost,  Superintendent. 

Have  had  no  success  in  state  legislation.  Have  been  able  to  harass 
them  somewhat  by  settlement  over  their  heads,  showing  up  their 
practice  in  open  court,  etc.,  but  have  not  been  able  to  eliminate  them. 

— Memphis    Street    Railway     Co.,    Memphis,     Tenn.,    C.     B. 
Proctor,  Claim  Agent. 

Ambulance  chasers  are  almost  unknown  here. 

— Montreal    Tramways    Co.,   Montreal,    Can.,   A.    J.    Cadoua, 
Claims  Agent. 

Yes,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  eliminate  the  ambulance  chaser 
by  legislative  enactment  which  would  put  a  heavy  penalty  on  such 
practices. 

— The  Muncic  &  Portland  Traction  Co.,  Portland,  Ind.,  E.  B. 
Lincoln,  General  Manager. 

You  cannot  eliminate  the  ambulance  chaser  by  state  legislation 
because  of  the  fact  that  lawyers,  who  are  in  the  majority  in  the  legis- 
lature, will  not  pass  laws  which  are  a  detriment  to  their  personal 
business.  It  helps  locally  in  the  trial  of  cases  that  have  been  chased 
if  that  fact  is  gone  into  thoroughly  on  cross-examination  of  the 
plaintiff  and  the  plaintiff  is  pressed  on  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
attorney  came  to  him  or  he  went  to  the  attorney;  and  how  the  wit- 
nesses were  located,  whether  or  not  there  is  a  contract  and  questions 
along  this  line.  I  have  known  this  method  to  be  followed  a  number 
of  times  with  good  results. 

— New    York   State   Railways,   Rochester,   N.    Y .,   R.    E.    Mc- 
Dougall,  Claim  Agent. 

Much  good  could  be  accomplished  if  by  the  passage  of  legislation 
attorneys  who  solicit  personal  injury  claims  could  be  disbarred  or 
prosecuted,  this  to  include  attorneys  who  bring  actions  on  claims 
solicited  by  so-called  "  ambulance  chasers." 

— Oregon  Electric  Railway  Co.,  Portland,    Ore.,  H.  K.  Relf, 
General  Claim  Agent. 
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Educate  the  people  and  tell  the  truth  fearlessly. 

— Paris  Transit  Co.,  Paris,  Tex.,  J.  A.  Porter,  Vice-President 
and  Manager. 

Could  not  laws  be  provided  making  it  unlawful  for  any  attorney, 
or  his  assistants,  to  solicit  cases  by  calling  upon  the  claimants  and 
inducing  them,  especially  the  ignorant  class  of  people  (and  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  are  ignorant  concerning  the  law)  to  allow  their 
cases  to  be  handled  by  them  by  making  them  believe  they  can  secure 
a  verdict  when  there  is  absolutely  no  basis  for  a  claim  and  the  lia- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  claimant  is  firmly  established.  If  laws  were 
enacted  requiring  the  claimant,  or  plaintiff,  to  give  bond  for  costs, 
or  compelling  them  to  pay  the  attorneys  a  certain  retainer,  or  deposit, 
to  pay  the  costs  of  same,  I  believe  we  would  then  have  arrived  at 
the  solution  of  eliminating  the  ambulance  chaser. 

— Philadelphia   &   West  Chester   Traction  Co.,   Upper  Darby, 
Pa.,  V.  A.  Hengst,  Claim  Agent. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  defeat  the  ambulance  chaser,  and 
systematically  exposing  this  practice  will  go  a  long  ways  toward 
eliminating  ambulance  chasing.  As  yet,  it  seems  that  legislative 
enactments  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  ambulance  chasing  have 
not  met  with  much  success,  although  legal  measures  can  at  least 
discourage  chasing  to  some  extent. 

— Schenectady    Railway    Co.,    Schenectady,    N.    Y .,    Chas.    J. 
McAleer,  Claim  Agent. 

Know  of  no  way  to  eliminate  the  ambulance  chaser  locally. 
Steps  might  be  taken  to  present  the  matter  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
different  states  requesting  consideration  from  them. 

■ — Southwest  Missouri  Railroad   Co.,   Webb   City,  Mo.,  S.  W. 
Gunsalus,  Claim  Agent. 

It  has  become  so  universally  fashionable  for  lawyers  to  advertise 
and  hunt  up  business  that  the  lawyer  who  can  chase  the  ambulance 
closest  seems  to  be  about  the  most  popular  fellow,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  ambulance  chaser  can  be  eliminated  by  any  sort  of 
local  fight.  I  doubt  much  if  any  legislation  against  this  practice 
could  pass  the  General  Assembly  of  any   State.     If  someone  wholly 
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disinterested  should  take  up  the  work  and  fight  it  through  State 
and  National  Bar  Associations  so  that  the  higher-class  lawyers  would 
make  a  fight  against  it,  something  along  that  line  might  be  done, 
but  I  have  no  confidence  in  the  effort. 

— Terre  Haute,  Indianapolis  &  Eastern  Traction  Co.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  William  Tichenor,  Claim  Agent. 

In  my  opinion  statutes  should  be  passed  in  each  State  prohibiting 
the  soliciting  of  these  personal  injury  claims. 

— United   Railroads    of   San   Francisco,   San   Francisco,   Cal., 
J.  H.  Handlon,  Claim  Agent. 

It  is  advisable  to  settle  all  claims  if  they  can  be  settled  for  a  rea- 
sonable amount;  it  makes  friends  of  the  claimant,  as  he  publishes 
the  fact  that  the  Company  is  disposed  to  act  fairly  toward  him. 
This  is  the  better  policy  to  follow,  even  if  the  question  of  liability 
is  in  doubt,  as  should  the  case  get  in  the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous 
lawyer  he  will  undoubtedly  build  up  a  sufficiently  strong  case  to  take 
it  to  the  jury  when  it  is  reached  for  trial. 

— The   United  Railways   &  Electric   Co.   of  Baltimore,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Jas.  R.  Pratt,  Assistant  General  Manager. 

I  cannot  suggest  any  plans  for  the  elimination  of  the  ambulance 
chaser,  where  his  conduct  in  matters  at  hand  is  unprofessional  or 
not  ethical,  other  than  by  calling  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Bar  Association. 

— Waterloo,  Cedar  Falls  &  Northern  Railway  Co.,  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  Maurice  A.  Welsh,  Jr.,  Special  Agent. 


Question  3. 

Settlement  of  claims  when  liability  is  doubtful  and  when 
there  is  no  liability.  Its  effect  upon  the  public  and  upon  the 
corporations  interested. 

ANSWERS. 

As  a  rule  I  do  not  believe  in  fighting  a  non-liability  case  if  the 
amount  involved  is  small;  that  is,  less  than  it  will  cost  to  stand  trial, 
but  there  are  some  cases  I  would  fight  for  the  effect  regardless  of 
the   cost. 

— Atlantic   Coast  Electric  Railway   Co.,  Asbury   Park,  N.   J., 
Geo.  B.  Cade,  Claim  Agent. 
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When  liability  is  doubtful  give  injured  party  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  if  claim  is  reasonable.  This  is  a  matter  of  judgment  and 
ability  to  read  human  character,  and  we  think  that  in  time  settling 
reasonable  claims  will  go  a  long  ways  in  creating  a  good  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  public  toward  the  railway  company. 

— Austin   Street   Railway    Co.,   Austin,    Texas,   W.    J.   Jones., 
President. 


I  have  paid  some  claims  for  small  amounts  when  there  was  no 
liability  and  have  made  friends  for  the  corporation  by  so  doing. 
Many  times  when  wagons  or  other  property  are  damaged  and  the 
owners  are  not  in  condition  to  repair  or  replace  same  without  some 
hardship,  if  we  are  sure  that  they  are  deserving,  we  either  make 
good  the  damage  or  pay  a  part  of  it,  as  the  case  may  warrant.  This 
.also  applies  to  personal  injuries.  In  such  cases,  be  sure  to  make 
clear  to  them  that  this  is  done,  not  because  of  liability,  but  through 
a  desire  to  help  them. 

— Bangor  Railway   &  Electric  Co.,  Bangor,  Me.,  M.  E.  Mc- 
Cormick,  Claim  Agent. 

Where  liability  is  doubtful,  that  is,  when  a  Claim  Agent  is  in 
doubt  about  a  case,  it  is  always  safe  to  settle  provided  a  reasonable 
settlement  may  be  made,  and  its  effect  either  upon  the  public  or 
corporation  needs  no  serious  consideration  by  the  Claim  Department. 
If  there  is  no  liability  and  there  is  ample  proof  to  sustain  your  case, 
as  a  matter  of  business  deny  settlement,  explaining  to  the  person 
injured  or  his  attorney  why  you  do  so.  The  effect  of  such  a  course 
upon  the  public  or  corporation  interested  is  wholly  a  matter  of  one's 
opinion.  As  a  general  proposition  if  the  Claim  Agent  does  what 
he  believes  to  be  right  and  proper  from  the  evidence  at  hand  why 
be  greatly  concerned  with  other  issues? 

— Bay  State  Street  Railway  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  W.  A.  Rice, 
General  Claim  Agent. 


I  am  positively  and  unalterably  opposed  to  settling  non-liability 
cases,  but  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  cases  where  our  liability 
appears  to  be  doubtful. 

— Birmingham   Railway,   Light    &   Power   Co.,   Birmingham, 
Ala.,  C.  A.  Avant,  Claim  Attorney. 
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The  settlement  of  doubtful  liability  claims  should  be  speedy  if 
compromise  can  be  reasonably  effected.  Settlement  of  the  non- 
liability claim  is  more  or  less  to  be  discouraged,  although  by  no  means 
entirely  condemned.  In  its  last  analysis  it  must  be  largely  a  matter 
of  individual  policy  depending  on  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case,  if  any.  Its  effect  upon  the  public  is  questionable,  being  more 
or  less  dependent  upon  the  local  conditions.  Its  effect  upon  the 
corporations  interested  is  rather  more  difficult  to  determine  because 
it  is  hard  to  measure  the  amount  of  saving  to  the  Company  which 
has   followed  the   settlement  of   some  apparently  non-liability  claims. 

— Boston    Elevated    Railway    Co.,    Boston,    Mass*,    John    J. 
Reynolds,  Claims  Attorney. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  reputation  for  settlement  of  claims 
generally  will  cost  any  company  operating  in  a  large  city  a  great  deal 
of  money,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  company  can  operate  its 
Claim  Department  to  the  best  advantage  in  this  manner.  However, 
where  a  company  is  in  such  a  position  that  it  can  settle  isolated  cases, 
where  the  injury  is  severe  or  where  it  is  liable  to  be  fraudulently 
developed,  without  acquiring  a  reputation  for  making  bad  settlements 
and  where  the  settlements  can  be  made  at  a  low  figure,  I  am  inclined 
to  regard  such  settlements  as  advisable.  The  consideration  before 
the  adjuster  should  always  be,  will  the  claimant  be  apt  to  sue?  If  so, 
vvill  the  claim  be  dishonest?  And  where  there  is  a  liability  of  suit, 
unless  a  very  strong  defense  can  be  presented,  a  settlement  in  the 
long  run  will  be  far  the  cheaper  method  of  disposing  of  a  case. 

—^Chicago    &   Milwaukee   Electric   Railroad    Co.,   Highwood, 
III.,  G.  T.  Hellmuth,  Claim  Agent. 

We  favor  settling  doubtful  claims  if  same  can  be  done  on  a  rea- 
sonable basis  and  without  publicity.  We  aim  to  keep  in  mind  this 
terrible  fact  that  the  doubtful  claim  in  the  hands  of  the  average 
claimant  becomes  a  liability  after  being  shaped  up  with  a  little  system- 
atic perjury.  In  cases  of  absolutely  no  liability  we  do  not  favor  a 
settlement  unless  it  is  a  case  of  severe  injury  which  calls  for  some 
charity  work.  A  poor  settlement  in  which  the  claimant  receives  more 
than  he  feels  that  he  should  has  a  very  bad  effect  on  the  public  and 
the  corporation  interested. 

— Chicago,   South    Bend    &    Northern   Indiana   Railway    Co., 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  Floyd  O.  Jellison,  Claim  Agent. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  very  rational  argument  can  be  put  forward 
against  the   settlement  of   cases   of   doubtful   liability   for  the  reason 
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that  juries,  in  most  all  instances,  decide  questions  of  doubt  in  favor 
of  the  plaintiff  and  their  verdict,  as  a  rule,  greatly  exceeds  the  amount 
for  which  the  case  might  have  been  compromised  in  the  first  instance. 
Moreover,  the  publication  of  such  a  verdict  in  the  newspapers  has 
the  effect  of  driving  injured  persons  to  attorneys  and  makes  reason- 
able settlements  more  difficult. 

In  cases  of  non-liability  where  you  have  a  complete  defense,  as 
a   general   rule,   cases    should   be   contested. 

— The  Cleveland  Railway  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  W.  F.  Weh, 
Superintendent  Accident  Department. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  the  better  plan  to  settle  doubtful  claims  if 
same  can  be  settled  reasonably.  If  settled,  the  public  feel  that  the 
Company  is  fair. 

— Cleveland,  Painesville  &  Eastern  Railroad  Co.,  Willoughby, 
Ohio,  ].  H.  Shaw,  Claim  Adjuster. 

If  liability  is  doubtful  and  a  trial  would  result  in  giving  the  case 
to  the  jury,  a  settlement  is  better  if  it  can  be  effected  upon  reason- 
able terms.  If  no  liability  exists,  the  case  should  be  tried.  Settle- 
ment of  doubtful  cases  relieves  the  corporations  of  unnecessary  legal 
expenses  and  the  party  with  the  grievance,  either  real  or  imaginary, 
will  feel  better  satisfied. 

— Easton    Transit    Co.,    Easton,    Pa.,    Charles    B.    Brunner, 
Claim  Agent. 

This,  to  my  mind,  presents  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  con- 
fronting the  claim  men  of  the  electric  railway  companies.  I  doubt 
whether  any  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  adopted  that  would  work 
advantageously  in  all  localities ;  local  conditions  must  be  taken  into 
account. 

Speaking  generally,  cases  of  doubtful  liability,  where  the  evidence 
is  about  equal  on  the  question  of  negligence,  should  be  adjusted  on 
a  reasonable  basis. 

Cases  where  there  is  no  evidence  of  negligence  should  not  be 
adjusted,  but  should  be  vigorously  contested. 

Where  the  great  weight  of  the  evidence  on  the  question  of  negli- 
gence is  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  no  adjustment  involving  the  pay- 
ment of  substantial  damages  should  be  made. 

If  the  great  American  public  once  get  the  idea  that  they  can  get 
something  for  nothing,  many  claims  and  suits  will  inevitably  follow. 
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I,  therefore,  believe  that  before  claims  are  paid  the  evidence  should 
be  clear  and  convincing  that  the  Company  or  its  servants  were 
negligent. 

— Des   Moines    City    Railway    Co.,    Des    Moines,    la.,    A.    G. 
Rippey,  Claim  Attorney. 

Local  conditions  to  a  large  extent  must  govern  the  settlement  of 
cases  where  liability  is  doubtful.  The  character  of  the  persons  in- 
volved, the  cost  of  the  trial  and  the  element  of  chance  as  to  results, 
must,  to  a  large  degree,  enter  into  the  question.  As  a  general  propo- 
sition, non-liability  cases  must  be  treated  about  in  the  same  way.  The 
spirit  of  the  community  in  which  the  Company  is  operating,  whether 
the  people  believe  in  "  living  and  letting  live,"  is  one  factor  to  be 
considered;  the  cost  of  the  trial  and  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
it  would  exceed  the  cost  of  settlement  should  also  be  taken  into 
account.  In  other  words,  there  cannot  be  a  hard  and  fast  rule. 
Conditions  that  are  applicable  locally  must,  in  my  judgment,  prevail. 
This  does  not  apply  to  a  fake  claim  or  a  genuine  attempt  to  "  hold-up  " 
the  Company.  In  general  three  classes  of  cases  should  go  to  trial; 
those  which  are  known  to  be  fakes ;  those  in  which  the  demand 
amounts  to  extortion;  and  those  in  which  the  non-liability  is  so  over- 
whelmingly in  the  Company's  favor  as  to  make  settlement  a  farce. 

— Fitchburg    &    Leominster    Street    Railway    Co.,    Fitchbnrg, 
Mass.,  H.  K.  Bennett,  Claim  Agent. 

I  advocate  the  settlement  of  doubtful  claims  provided  the  cost 
does  not  exceed  the  cost  of  litigation.  This  has  been  the  policy  of 
our  Company  for  a  number  of  years,  and  we  believe  the  results  have 
been  beneficial.  Whenever  a  legal  fight  is  necessary,  we  carry  it  to 
the  last  court  of  resort  and  endeavor  to  have  our  Supreme  Court 
pass  upon  the  laws  affecting  street  railways,  particularly  those  involv- 
ing also  automobiles.  Thus  far  these  decisions  are  very  limited  and 
we  feel  that  for  our  own  protection  and  the  protection  of  other 
railway  companies  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  Supreme  Court  interpret 
all  new  points  that  may  arise. 

— Fries  Manufacturing  &  Power  Co.,  Winston,  N.  C.,  H.  E. 
Fries,  President. 

Where  there  is  absolutely  no  liability  except  in  the  case  of  em- 
ployees where  the  moral  obligation  as  well  as  the  legal  should  be 
given   consideration,   I   am   averse   to   making   settlement.    The    settle- 
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ment  of  claims  where  there  is  no  liability  causes  the  institution  of 
voluminous  other  claims  which  would  otherwise  not  arise.  In  cases 
of  doubtful  liability  I.  think  it  is  well  to  dispose  of  the  case  if  it  can 
be  done,  on  the  doctrine  of  chances,  as  in  the  event  of  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff  the  damages  will,  in  all  probability,  far  exceed  the  cost 
of  settlement  before  trial. 

— Hudson    &   Manhattan    Railroad    Co.,   New    York,   N.    Y ., 
R.  B.  Kay,  Claim  Agent. 

It  is  very  hard  to  say,  but  we  have  settled  where  we  could  do  it, 
for  from  $2  up  to  $25. 

— Kansas    City-Western    Railway    Co.,    Leavenworth,    Kans., 
].  W.  Richardson,  General  Superintendent. 

Where  liability  is  doubtful  it  is  best  to  give  the  party  making  the 
claim  all  the  trouble  possible  before  making  any  payment. 

Where  there  is  no  liability  there  should  be  no  settlement  at  all 
as  the  money  in  the  hands  of  the  Claim  Department  must  be  religi- 
ously considered  as  a  trust  fund  and  should  be  paid  out  only,  where 
liability  can  be  shown  as  the  Claim  Agent  has  no  moral  right  to  pay 
any  of  it  out  unless  liability  can  be  shown  beyond  question. 

■ — Lehigh  Valley  Transit  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa.,  R.  H.  Schoenen, 
Claim   Agent. 

When  there  are  claims  of  doubtful  liability  they  should  be  settled. 
In  fact,  I  believe  the  best  policy  to  pursue  in  cases  of  doubt  is  to  give 
the  claimant  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  I  do  not  think  that  such  a 
course  would  have  any  ill  effect  upon  the  public  or  upon  the  corpora- 
tions interested. 

■ — Louisville  &  Southern  Indiana  Traction  Co.,  New  Albany, 
Ind.,  Chas.  B.   Scott,  Assistant  to   General  Manager. 

This  depends  entirely  upon  conditions,  and  I  think  there  can  be 
no  hard  and  fast  rule  laid  down  about  it. 

— Lynchburg   Traction   &  Light   Co.,  Lynchburg,    Va.,   D.   C. 
Frost,  Superintendent. 

Where  liability  is  doubtful,  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
that  it  is  good  policy  to  make  a  settlement  on  a  compromise  basis. 

Where  there  is  no  liability  it  is  our  policy  to  make  no  settlement 
unless  it  can  be  made  for  a  portion  of  the  loss  or  damage  where  the 
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claimant  is  very  fair  minded,  in  poor  circumstances  or  apparently 
free  from  culpable  negligence  himself.  But  in  all  such  cases,  it  is 
my  idea  where  there  is  no  liability  or  where  the  claimant  has  been 
guilty  of  negligence  and  settlement  is  made  as  good  policy  that  he 
should  never  be  recompensed  wholly,  but  should  be  left  to  feel  some 
loss  himself  so  that  he  may  be  more  careful  in  the  future. 

— Mahoning  &  Shenango  Railway  &  Light  Co.,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  F.  J.  Warnock,  Chief  Claim  Agent. 

Each  case  should  be  handled  on  its  own  merits.  We  should  give 
plaintiffs  the  benefit  of  the  doubt;  if  we  don't,  the  jury  will.  Think 
where  liability  is  in  doubt  settlement  should  be  made  when  it  can  be 
done  reasonably,  but  cases  should  be  fought  "  to  a  finish  "  where  there 
is  no  liability.     Believe  this  course  has  the  best  effect  on  the  public. 

— Memphis    Street    Railway     Co.,    Memphis,     Term.,    C.     B. 
Proctor,  Claim  Agent. 

In  general,  a  bad  effect  is  produced  on  the  public  by  settling 
doubtful  claims,  and  those  in  which  there  is  no  liability.  There  are, 
of  course,  exceptional  cases;  for  instance,  when  the  person  is  in  very 
poor  circumstances,  or  again  when  the  accident  is  a  very  serious  one. 
In  the  event  of  a  settlement,  it  should  not  be  for  the  full  amount  of 
damages. 

— Montreal    Tramways    Co.,   Montreal,    Que.,    A.    J.    Cadotja., 
Claims  Agent. 

Yes. 

- — Muncie    &    Portland    Traction    Co.,    Portland,   hid.,    E.    B. 
Lincoln,  General  Manager. 

Where  a  case  of  doubtful  liability  can  be  settled  for  a  nominal 
sum  settle,  inasmuch  as  claimant  would  probably  make  case  go  to  jury. 
If  there  is  no  liability  do  not  settle.  Get  a  reputation  for  being  fair 
and  the  effect  will  be  good  for  both  public  and  the  Company. 

— New    York   State   Railways,   Rochester,   N.    Y .,   R.    E.   Mc- 
Dougall,  Claim  Agent. 

When  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  there  is  no  liability  for  an 
injury  I  do  not  consider  it  wise  to  make  any  payment  in  settlement  of 
a  claim,  but  where  liability  is  doubtful  or  defense  not  good,   I  think 
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it  advisable  to  make  settlement  if  possible  for  a  reasonable  amount 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  paying  a  large  amount  at  the  end  of  a 
lawsuit.  It  is  not  advisable  to  give  to  either  the  public  or  the  stock- 
holders the  idea  that  the  Claim  Department  is  too  free  in  making  dis- 
bursements, and  payment  should  be  made  only  after  careful  considera- 
tion of  each  case. 

— Oregon  Electric  Railway  Co.,  Portland,   Ore.,  H.   K.  Relf, 
General  Claim  Agent. 

As  a  matter  of  right,  fight  every  unjust  suit,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
settle  minor  cases  out  of  courts,  unless  publicity  will  be  given,  then 
fight. 

— Paris  Transit  Co.,  Paris,  Tex.,  Jno.  A.  Porter,  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  Manager. 

Where  the  liability  in  any  case  is  doubtful  and  cannot  be  clearly 
established  it  is  my  opinion  a  reasonable  settlement  should  be  effected 
as  early  as  possible.  In  cases  of  this  kind  it  were  far  better  to  let 
the  claimant  have  the  benefit  of  the  amount  it  would  cost  the  Com- 
pany to  defend  the  suit  without  taking  a  chance  with  a  jury,  who, 
in  all  cases,  where  there  is  a  doubt,  give  the  plaintiff  the  benefit  of 
that  doubt,  at  the  expense  of  the  Company. 

In  cases  where  there  is  no  liability,  and  plenty  of  witnesses  have 
been  obtained  to  prove  that  fact,  settlement  should  not  be  made  under 
any  circumstances,  but  the  case  should  be  fought  to  the  last  ditch  in 
the  courts.  By  putting  up  a  "  stiff  fight "  in  cases  of  this  character 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  effect  upon  the  public  and  the  corpora- 
tion as  well,  will  be  good  and  tend  to  lessen  the  number  of  claims  of 
this  kind. 

By  giving  the  claimant  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  cases  where 
liability  is  doubtful,  we  make  friends  of  them ;  impress  them  with  the 
Company's  fair  method  of  dealing  with  the  public  and  the  friends 
thus  made  will  be  a  benefit  and  a  help  to  the  Company  instead  of  a 
hindrance,  and  will  promote  a  friendly  feeling  between  the  corpora- 
tion and  the  public  at  large. 

■ — Philadelphia   &   West  Chester   Traction   Co.,   Upper  Darby, 
Del.  Co.,  Pa.,  V.  A.  Hengst,  Claim  Agent. 

When  doubtful  settle.  When  there  is  no  liability,  fight  to  the 
bitter  end  for  a  just  verdict. 

■ — Rockland,  Thoniaston  &  Camden  Street  Railway  Co.,  Rock- 
land, Me.,  Thomas  Hawken,  General  Manager. 
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This  is  a  proposition  which  must  be  decided  by  the  Claim  Agent 
after  the  entire  circumstances  of  the  case  have  been  reviewed.  It 
depends  entirely  on  conditions.  Wherever  it  is  economical,  the  Claim 
Agent  should  make  a  good  settlement  unless  the  claim  bears  some  ear- 
marks of  fraud.  The  effect  of  this  practice  on  the  public  is  of  little 
consequence,  and  although  it  sometimes  tends  to  attract  claims,  it 
does  so  to  no  greater  extent  than  contesting  such  cases  unsuccessfully. 
To  the  corporation  it  means  expenditure  of  money,  but  such  expense 
may  be  a  great  deal  less  than  numerous  expensive  lawsuits. 

■ — Schenectady  Railway  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y .,  Chas.  J.  Mc- 
Aleer,  Claim  Agent. 

Our  general  policy  is  to  settle  anything  which  comes  out  in  the 
way  of  a  claim.  Oftentimes  accidents  resulting  from  sheer  careless- 
ness have  been  refused  for  settlement,  but  even  some  of  these  claims, 
where  there  is  no  liability,  have  been  paid.  All  doubtful  claims  have 
been  paid  and  all  bona  fide  claims  have  been  settled  to  the  best  possi- 
ble advantage,  out  of  court. 

— Sheboygan    Raihvay     &    Electric     Co.,    Sheboygan,     Wis., 
Edw.  Hammett,  Claim  Agent. 

The  settlement  of  such  cases  must  depend  on  circumstances. 

— Southwest  Missouri  Railroad   Co.,   Webb   City,  Mo.,  S.  W. 
Gunsalus,  Claim  Agent. 

In  the  adjustment  and  settlement  of  a  claim,  the  thought  upper- 
most in  the  mind  of  a  Claim  Agent  is :  "  How  can  I  handle  this 
matter  in  order  to  save  money  for  my  Company  and  at  the  same  time 
retain  my  integrity  and  my  reputation  for  fair  dealing?  Loyalty  to 
my  employer  I  must  maintain  under  all  circumstances,  no  matter  what 
the  consequences  may  be;  I  am  bound  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the 
best  there  is  within  me,  no  matter  what  effect  it  may  have  upon  others, 
individually  or   collectively." 

In  treating  a  claim  where  the  responsibility  for  the  damage  is 
doubtful,  we  have  two  important  things  to  consider :  In  case  our 
claim  is  contested  in  court,  we  may  be  sure  the  jury  will  give  the 
injured  party  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  the  verdict  will  be  against 
us.  The  doubtful  part  of  our  testimony  has  only  been  aired  before 
the  court  and  jury,  and  the  uncertainty  existing  is  not  known  to  the 
public;  the  public  believes  us  guilty,  and  it  draws  its  conclusions  from 
the  jury's  verdict,  as  published  in  the  morning  papers.  The  effect  of 
such   a   trial  upon  the   public,   therefore,    is   bad,   and   worse    for  the 
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corporation  defendant,  for  we  not  only  have  to  pay  the  judgment  with 
accrued  costs,  but  must  suffer  the  odium  of  defeat,  with  the  moral 
certainty  that  in  future  cases  of  a  similar  character,  claimants  and 
their  lawyers  will  take  advantage  of  the  experience  we  have  given 
them.  Knowing,  therefore,  that  I  have  a  reasonably  good  case,  so  far 
as  the  merits  of  it  are  concerned,  and  knowing  also  that  the  chances 
of  winning  through  the  courts  are  against  me,  I  believe  in  a  settle- 
ment of  claims  out  of  court  when  liability  is  doubtful.  It  is  far  less 
expensive  to  buy  them  up,  and  thus  escape  the  publicity  which  the 
court  proceedings  give  such  cases. 

In  cases  where  no  liability  exists,  I  would  contest,  no  matter  for 
how  small  a  sum  the  claim  might  be  settled.  If  you  start  the  prac- 
tice of  settling  every  claim  presented,  in  order  to  escape  trouble  and 
annoyance,  or  to  flatter  the  public,  your  troubles  will  soon  be  increased 
a  hundred  fold,  and  before  a  great  while,  your  accident  reserve  fund 
will  look  as  if  a  cyclone  had  toyed  with  it. 

— Tacoma    Railway    &    Power    Co.,    Tacoma,    Wash.,    E.    H. 
Odell,  General  Claim  Agent. 

I  think  that  when  a  claim  is  of  doubtful  liability  it  should  be 
compromised  if  a  fair  compromise  can  be  reached,  but  when  there  is 
no  liability,  no  claim  should  ever  be  settled,  except  for  a  mere  nomi- 
nal consideration.  I  do  not  think  that  the  confidence  of  the  public 
can  be  won  in  this  matter  other  than  by  paying,  in  all  cases,  full  com- 
pensation for  injuries.  This  would  be  a  serious  hardship  to  inter- 
ested corporations. 

■ — Terre  Haute,  Indianapolis  &  Eastern  Traction  Co.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  Wm.  Tichenor,  Claim  Agent. 

The  practice  of  settling  claims  in  which  there  is  no  liability  has  a 
tendency  to  induce  the  filing  of  claims  on  the  flimsiest  pretext. 

— United   Railroads    of   San   Francisco,   San   Francisco,    Cat., 
J.  H.  Handlon,  Claim  Agent. 

As  to  the  policy  of  settlement  of  claims  when  liability  is  doubtful 
and  when  there  is  no  liability,  this  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  that 
rests  with  each  individual  case,  as  no  two  cases  are  exactly  alike. 
When  a  company  declines  a  claim  it  must  not  only  guard  against  the 
real  facts  as  to  the  manner  and  cause  of  and  circumstances  attending 
the  accident,  but  must  also  guard  against  what  the  other  side  may 
testify  as  to  the  manner,  cause  and  circumstances  of  the  accident. 

Waterloo,  Cedar  Falls  &  Northern  Railway  Co.,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
Maurice  A.  Welsh,  Jr.,  Special  Agent. 
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We  make  it  a  habit  to  settle  all  claims  amicably  where  we  can 
reach  a  reasonable  settlement.  We  find  that  the  effect  upon  the  public 
is  generally  beneficial  and  such  action  will  eventually  bear  fruit  for 
the  Company.  In  fact,  we  have  realized  on  more  than  one  occasion 
the  value  of  such  settlements. 

— West   Penn   Railways   Co.,   Connellsville,   Pa.,   T.    B.    Don- 
nelly, Claim  Agent. 

Question  4. 
To  what  extent  should  the  Golden  Rule  be  observed  in  the 
handling  of  personal  injury  cases? 

ANSWERS. 

I  believe  the  Golden  Rule  is  a  safe  one  to  follow  in  the  settling  of 
claims  if  you  take  a  conscientious  view  of  the  case. 

— Atlantic   Coast  Electric  Railway   Co.,  Asbury  Park,  N.   J., 
Geo.  B.  Cade,  Claim  Agent. 

'I  believe  it  to  be  a  good  policy  to  go  a  little  farther  than  the  other 
party,  meeting  them  more  than  half  way,  and  if  their  claim  is  rea- 
sonable give  them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  This  often  results  in 
securing  settlement  for  much  less  money  than  it  would  cost  should 
the  case  be  taken  to  court  even  if  it  were  decided  in  favor  of  the 
Company. 

—Austin   Street   Railway    Co.,   Austin,    Texas,   W.    J.    Jones, 
President. 

The  Golden  Rule  should  be  observed  to  the  letter  in  settling  per- 
sonal injury  cases.  Give  the  injured  person  to  understand  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  corporation  to  pay  every  just  claim  and  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  him  to  retain  an  attorney  to  look  after  his  interests. 
You  can  educate  him  to  come  directly  to  you  by  assuring  him  of  a 
square  deal. 

— Bangor  Railway   &  Electric  Co.,  Bangor,  Me.,  M.  E.   Mc- 
Cormick,  Claim  Agent. 

My  motto  is  "Hew  to  the  (legal)  line,  let  the  Golden  Rule  fall 
where  it  may." 

— Bay  State  Street  Railway  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  W.  A.  Rice, 
General  Claim  Agent. 
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I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  majority  of  the  claimants 
against  street  railway  companies  never  heard  of  the  Golden  Rule  and 
I  regard  settling  claims  purely  as  a  business  proposition.^ 

— Birmingham    Railway,    Light    &    Power    Co.,    Birmingham, 
Ala.,  C.  A.  Avant,  Claim  Attorney. 

Always  having  in  mind  that  the  Company  is  not  an  eleemosynary 
institution  the  Golden  Rule  can  be  pretty  generally  observed  while 
handling  personal  injury  cases. 

— Boston    Elevated    Railway    Co.,    Boston,    Mass.,    John    J. 
Reynolds,  Claims  Attorney. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  fairness  in  the  making  of  settlements 
should  always  be  exercised.  I  do  believe  any  one  of  the  claimants 
with  whom  I  have  settled  would  give  me  any  aid  possible  for  him 
or  her  to  render,  and  yet  I  believe  that  the  figures  at  which  my  settle- 
ments have  been  made  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other 
Claim  Department.  In  making  adjustments  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  to  the  adjuster  the  injury  is  entirely  a  commercial  proposi- 
tion, that  it  is  continually  necessary  to  expend  an  amount  in  settle- 
ments larger  than  the  injuries  sustained  would  in  all  fairness  call  for, 
and  that  in  the  great  number  of  cases  the  claimant  is  receiving  an 
amount  so  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  matter  he  or  she  will  feel 
lucky  to  have  received  the  injury. 

— Chicago  &  Milwaukee  Electric  Railroad  Co.,  Highwood,  III., 
G.  T.  Hellmuth,  Claim  Agent. 

Leading  up  to  an  adjustment  of  a  claim  a  Claim  Agent  frequently 
has  to  talk  on  various  subjects — -the  Golden  Rule  is  a  good  subject 
for  a  preliminary  conversation. 

— Chicago,   South   Bend    &    Northern   Indiana   Railway    Co., 
South  Bend,  hid.,  Floyd  O.  Jellison,  Claim  Agent. 

If  the  Golden  Rule  could  be  taken  into  consideration  by  both 
claimant  and  Company  and  the  case  could  be  settled  according  to  its 
merits,  it  would  prove  to  be  of  great  value.  The  difficulty  in  many 
cases  lies  in  the  inability  to  measure  the  extent  of  liability. 

— Cleveland,  Painesville  &  Eastern  Railroad  Co.,  Willoughby, 
Ohio,  J.  H.  Shaw,  Claim  Adjuster. 
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The  Golden  Rule,  as  I  understand  it — "Do  unto  others  as  you 
would  that  they  do  unto  you"  has  no  place  in  the  adjustment  of 
damage  claims,   which  is  purely  a  business  proposition. 

■ — The  Cleveland  Railway  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  W.  F.  Weh, 
Superintendent  Accident  Department. 

"  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  they  should  do  unto  you,"  is 
the  Golden  Rule  as  I  recall  it.  If  you  were  a  claimant  you  would 
desire  to  be  dealt  by  fairly  but  would  not  expect  the  man  negotiating 
with  you  to  furnish  you  his  complete  investigation..  I  can,  therefore, 
see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  always  observe  the  Golden  Rule. 

— The  Connecticut  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  S.  W.  Baldwin, 
Claims  Attorney. 

I  do  not  know.  All  claim  men  must  be  honest.  A  Claim  Depart- 
ment is  not  a  charitable  institution.  I  assume  claim  men  can  sympa- 
thize as  deeply  with  an  injured  claimant  as  anyone  else,  yet,  when  it 
comes  to  paying  out  money  that  does  not  belong  to  them,  sympathy 
can  not  be  permitted  to  sway  their  judgment.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
doing  unto  others  as  you  want  to  be  done  by  would  be  a  safe  guide  in 
spending  three  to  six  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings  of  a  large  electric 
railway  corporation. 

— Des  Moines  City  Railway  Co  ,  Dcs  Moines,  la.,  A.  G.  Rip- 
pey,  Claim  Attorney. 

To  its  fullest  extent,  and  not  alone  in  personal  injury  cases,  but 
in  all  cases,  fair  treatment  never  makes  an  enemy. 

— Easton    Transit    Co.,    Easton,    Pa.,    Charles    B.    Brunner, 
Claim  Agent. 

If  this  question  is  to  be  taken  in  the  negative  sense  as  originally 
laid  down  as  a  rule  of  life  by  the  great  Chinese  philosopher  Confucius, 
"  Do  not  unto  others  what  you  would  that  they  do  not  unto  you," 
the  answer  is  easy,  but  taken  in  the  positive  phraseology,  now  gen- 
erally accepted,  "  Do  unto  others  what  you  would  that  they  do  unto 
you,"  the  answer  becomes  complicated,  and  the  Golden  Rule  could 
not  and  cannot  be  followed  to  the  letter.  "  You,"  as  the  claimant 
"  would "  that  the  Company  pay  you  all  you  ask,  but  "  you "  as  the 
Claim  Agent,  of  course,  cannot  do  this.  Fairness  should  be  the  key 
to  the  question. 

— El  Paso  Electric  Railway  Co.,  El  Paso,  Texas,  Alves  Dixon, 
Claim  Agent. 
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I  agree  fully  with  the  policy  as  laid  down  in  the  able  paper  pre- 
sented by  President  B.  S.  Josselyn  of  the  Portland  Railway,  Light  and 
Power  Company,  printed  elsewhere.  God  speed  the  day  when,  through 
education  of  both  employee  and  public,  the  public  service  corporation 
may  be  seen  in  its  true  light. 

— Fitchburg    &    Leominster    Street    Railway    Co.,    Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  H.  K.  Bennett,'  Claim  Agent. 

As  far  as  possible  we  endeavor  to  observe  the  Golden  Rule  in  all 
personal  injury  questions. 

— Fries  Manufacturing  &  Power  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C, 
H.  E.  Fries,  President. 

This  depends  on  the  stand  the  claimant  takes.  Very  often  it  is 
apparent  that  he  is  out  "to  do"  you;  then  it  becomes  a  case  of  show- 
ing no  quarter.  Where  the  proper  spirit  is  shown  the  Golden  Rule 
should  be  followed. 

— Hudson    &   Manhattan    Railroad    Co.,    New    York,    N.    Y ., 
R.  B.  Kay,  Claim  Agent. 

There  is  so  much  sentiment  in  the  Golden  Rule  that  it  is  hard  to 
apply  it  to  the  present  or  modern  mode  of  doing  business,  particu- 
larly in  the  adjusting  of  claims.  The  position  of  the  Claim  Agent 
is  a  cold  business  proposition,  devoid  of  all  sentiment.  As  soon  as  he 
allows  his  feeling  or  any  sentiment  to  interfere  in  his  business  he  is 
lost.    It  is  his  duty  to  protect  his  Company,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time. 

— Lehigh  Valley  Transit  Co.,  Allentozvn,  Pa.,  R.  H.  Schoenen, 
Claim  Agent. 

The  Golden  Rule  should  be  observed  to  the  fullest  extent. 

— Louisville  &  Southern  Indiana  Traction  Co.,  New  Albany, 
Ind.,  Chas..  B.   Scott,  Assistant  to   General  Manager. 

We  follow  absolutely  the  Golden  Rule.  We  believe  in  it,  therefore, 
try  to  carry  it  into  practice,  and  from  its  use  are  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced that  it  is  correct. 

— Lynchburg   Traction   &  Light   Co.,  Lynchburg,   Va.,   D.   C 
Frost,  Superintendent. 
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The  Golden  Rule   is  no  doubt  a  good   rule  in  adjusting  claims,  if 

both  sides  will  apply  it  equally.     I  believe  that  in  this  community,  the 

Golden  Rule  is  observed  more  often  by  Claim  Agents  than  by  claimants. 

— Mahoning  &  Shenango  Railway  &  Light  Co.,  Youngstown, 

Ohio,  F.  J.  Warnock,  Chief  Claim  Agent. 

The  millennium  will  have  come  when  the  Golden  Rule  can  be  fully 
observed  in  the  handling  of  personal  injury  cases.  The  Claim  Agent 
should  follow  this  rule  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  but  the  attitude 
of  the  average  claimant  toward  a  corporation  makes  such  a  course 
practically   impossible. 

— Memphis  Street  Railway  Co.,  Memphis,  Term.,  C.  B.  Proc- 
tor, Claim  Agent. 

It  depends  on  the  class  and  condition  of  people  with  whom  you 
have  to  deal. 

—Montreal    Tramways    Co.,   Montreal,    Que.,    A.    J.    Cadoua, 
Claims  Agent. 

Practice  the  Golden  Rule  to  the  fullest  extent. 

— Muncie  &  Portland  Traction  Co.,  Portland,  hid.,  E.  B.  Lin- 
coln, General  Manager. 

The  Golden  Rule  holds  good  in  claim  work  as  in  other  work.  Your 
interpretation  of  the  rule  in  most  cases  will  differ  from  the  claimant's. 

— New    York   State  Railways,  Rochester,   N.    Y .,   R.    E.    Mc- 
Dougall,  Claim  Agent. 

The  Golden  Rule  should  be  modified  in  the  handling  of  personal 
injury  claims :  "  Do  unto  others  as  they  attempt  to  do  unto  you." 
The  Claim  Agent  stands  between  the  public  and  his  Company  in  an 
official  capacity  and  should  not  allow  his  personal  feelings  to  influence 
him  in  his  actions.  Each  case  must  be  handled  on  its  own  merits  and 
disposed  of  accordingly. 

— Oregon  Electric  Railway   Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  H.  K.  Relf, 
General  Claim  Agent. 

The  Golden  Rule  should  be  the  basis  of  settlement  in  the  handling 
of  all  personal  injury  cases.  One  can  never  go  wrong  by  following 
that  rule  that  has  been  tried  and  found  true  through  all  ages. 

— Philadelphia   &   West  Chester   Traction   Co.,   Upper  Darby, 
Del.   Co.,  Pa.,  V.  A.  Hengst,  Claim  Agent. 

The  Golden  Rule  must  sometimes  be  waived  for  successful  claim 
agency. 

—Schenectady    Railzvay    Co.,    Schenectady,   N.    Y .,    Chas.    J. 
McAleer,  Claim  Agent. 
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To  the  absolute  letter.     It  will  pay  in  the  long  run. 

— Paris   Light    &   Power   Co.,   Paris,    Tex.,   Jno.    A.    Porter, 
Vice-President  and  Manager. 

Be  liberal  and  broad  in  the  handling  of  personal  injury  cases. 

— Rockland,  Thomaston  &  Camden  Street  Railway  Co.,  Rock- 
land, Me.,  Thomas  Hawken,  General  Manager. 

In  connection  with  the  Golden  Rule,  we  aim  to  be  perfectly  fair 
with  the  claimants  and  figure  carefully  the  actual  cash  loss  through  an 
accident  and  settle  accordingly.  We  do  not  aim  to  pay  for  hurt 
feelings. 

— Sheboygan    Railway     &    Electric     Co.,    Sheboygan,     Wis., 
Edw.  Hammett,  Claim  Agent. 

Practice  the  Golden  Rule  just  as  far  as  claimant  is  disposed  to 
practice   it. 

— Southwest  Missouri  Railroad  Co.,   Webb   City,  Mo.,  S.  W. 
Gunsalus,  Claim  Agent. 

Selfishness  is  inherent  in  the  human  race;  it  has  existed  ever  since 
and  before  Cain  slew  Abel,  and  all  the  preaching  and  all  the  practice 
of  a  Claim  Agent  will  never  eliminate  it.  Your  doctor  can,  with  con- 
summate skill,  perform  the  most  delicate  surgical  operation.  He  can 
extract  your  appendix  with  dexterity  and  with  good  results,  but  he  can 
not  extract  selfishness  from  a  human  being  without  at  the  same  time 
extracting  the  immortal  soul  (this  he  sometimes  does).  If  your 
Manager,  in  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  sends  you  out  on  a  mission 
like  this,  tell  him  honestly  you  had  rather  not  go..  Tell  him  you  do 
not  want  to  undertake  anything  which  you  know  you  can  not  finish ; 
also  tell  him  frankly  that  you,  yourself,  never  refused  to  accept  all 
that  was  offered  you  and  that  away  down  in  your  heart  you  wished 
it  could  have  been  a  little  more. 

Now,  the  Golden  Rule,  "  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  others 
do  unto  you,"  is  a  pretty  good  rule  to  follow  generally,  just  once 
in  awhile  and  at  intervals,  but  in  the  language  of  Roosevelt,  "  not 
consecutively."  You  have  to  be  governed  by  circumstances;  if  you 
should  carry  out  the  principle  advocated  in  this  rule  strictly  to  the ' 
letter,  don't  you  see  you  would  be  giving  away  more  money  each 
month  than  your  Company  was  taking  in?  We  all  like  to  have  peo- 
ple believe  we  are  practicing  this  rule  and  sometimes  we  come  pretty 
near  fooling  them  into  believing  that  we  are,  but  not  often.  The 
reputation  we  have  is  that  of  guardians  of  our  Company's  strong 
box,  and  people  know  we  are  going  to  pay  out  just  as  little  money 
therefrom  as  possible.  My  motto  is,  "  Be  just,  but  not  generous." 
The  Claim  Agent  who  so  far  forgets  himself  as  to  become  generous 
uplifts  himself  out  of  a  job. 


Question  Box  2^3 

In  dealing  with  claimants  I  rather  regard  this  scriptural  injunction 
allegorically  (or  paregorically)  than  literally;  it  sounds  well  but  it 
does  not  always  work  out  well  in  actual  practice  in  claim  work  any 
more  than  it  does  in  other  departments.  Just  how  far  you  can  go 
depends  altogether  upon  the  kind  of  people  you  are  contending  with. 
In  the  cases  of  some  claimants,  you  have  to  apply  David  Harum's 
version  of  this  rule,  ''Do  others,  as  they  would  do  you.  and  do  them 
fust."  In  a  scrap  it  is  most  always  the  first  action  which  counts. 
The  old  adage,  "  Be  sure  you  are  right,  then  go  ahead  "  is  good  advice, 
but  my  plan  is,  "  Go  ahead  anyway,  and  if  you  happen  to  be  wrong, 
square  yourself  afterward;  if  you  hesitate  or  take  too  much  time  in 
finding  out  if  you  are  right,  the  ambulance  chaser  will  finish  about 
'three  laps'  ahead  of  you;  it  is  best  to  put  him  out,  if  you  can,  before 
he  reaches  first  base." 

There  is  a  happy  medium  between  a  "  tight  wad "  and  an  "  easy 
mark,'*'  which,  if  you  can  hit  in  dealing  with  the  public,  will  save  you 
money  and  your  reputation.  I  had  rather  be  considered  honest  than 
liberal;  fair  than  clever;  just  a  bit  obstinate  than  too  ready  to  yield. 

— Tacoma    Railway    &    Power    Co.,    Tacoma,    Wash.,    E.    H. 
Odell,  General  Claim  Agent. 

A  question  of  right  or  wrong  is  always  a  question  of  opinion.  Xo 
two  on  opposite  sides  will'  agree  on  what  is  right.  If  the  Golden  Rule 
were  observed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Claim  Agent  it  would  be 
much  at  variance  with  the  views  of  the  claimant.  I  think  the  Claim 
Agent  may  well  apply  its  precepts  but  I  think  he  should  be  expected 
to  apply  them  from  his  own  standpoint  of  right  rather  than  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  other  fellow. 

— Terre  Haute,  Indianapolis  &  Eastern  Traction  Co.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind,,  Wm.  Tichexor,  Claim  At 

Always. 

— United   Railroads   of   San   Francisco,   Sa>i    Francisco,    Cal., 
J.  H.  Haxdlox,  Claim  Agent. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  handle  personal  injury  cases,  and  that 
is  to  have  the  injured  parties  realize  that  their  claims  are  being  taken 
up  on  a  fair  and  square  basis,  that  no  subterfuge  is  being  used.  Only 
in  this  way  will  the  best  results  be  obtained. 

— The   United  Railways  &  Electric   Co.  of  Baltimore,  Balti- 
more, Md.j  Jas.  R.  Pratt,  Assistant  General  Manager. 

There  are  some  cases  where  technical  legal  defenses  might  pos- 
sibly defeat  a  recovery  of  damages,  but  although  the  Company  might 
not  be  legally  liable,  if  the  accident  occurred  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  person  injured  was  not  to  blame  and  his   claim  is  fair  and  not 
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designed  to  hold  up  the  Company,  then  I  think  the  Company   should 
recognize  the  moral  liability  and  pay  it. 

— Waterloo,  Cedar  Falls  &  Northern  Ry.  Co.,  Waterloo,  la., 
Maurice  A.  Welsh,  Jr.,  Special  Agent. 

We  think  it  advisable  to  apply  the  golden  rule  in  meritorious  cases. 

— West     Penn.     Railways     Co.,     Conncllsville,     Pa.,     T.     B, 
Donnelly,  Claim  'Agent. 

Question  5. 

Is  it  advisable  to  see  the  injured  person  as  soon  as  possible  and 
get  a  statement  from  him  or  zvait  until  a  claim  for  damages 
is  made? 

ANSWERS. 
You  must  be  governed  by  circumstances  and  the  character  of  the 

claimant.     No  established  rule,  in  my  judgment,  can  be  laid  down. 

— Atlantic   Coast  Electric   Railzvay   Co.,  Asbury   Park,  N.  /., 
Geo.  B.  Cade,  Claim  Agent. 

See  the  injured  person  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  accident  and 
get  as  full  a  statement  as  possible  as  soon  as  he  is  in  condition  to 
give  it.  This  will  have  a  certain  moral  effect  upon  the  injured  person 
should  he  later  be  solicited  by  an  attorney  to  place  his  claim  in  the 
latter's  hands. 

— Austin    Street    Railzvay    Co.,    Austin,    Tex.,    W.    J.    Jones, 
President. 

Yes,  interview  the  injured  party  as  soon  as  possible. 

— Bangor  Railway   &  Electric  Co.,  Bangor,  Me.,  M.  E.  Mc- 
Cormick,  Claim  Agent. 

It  rarely  happens  that  a  person  who  is  injured  in  any  way  fails 
to  make  a  claim  for  damages.  Do  not  wait  for  a  single  instant.  Tie 
the  person  up  in  a  statement  as  to  just  what  is  claimed  by  him  and 
then  shape  your  own  evidence  to  meet  the  claim.  The  number  of 
injured  people  who  never  make  a  claim  for  damages  is  so  small  that 
it  seems  absurd  to  consider  them. 

—Bay  State  Street  Railway  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  W.  A.  Rice, 
General  Claim  Agent. 

We    should    be    guided    entirely    by    the    character    of    the    injured 
person  and  handle  all  cases  so  as  to  not  invite  claims.     To  call  on  in- 
jured persons  in  some  cases  provokes  them,  while  others  expect  it. 
—Birmingham    Railway,   Light    &    Power    Co.,    Birmingham, 
Ala.,  C.  A.  Avant,  Claim  Attorney. 
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Whether  or  not  an  injured  person  should  be  seen  with  dispatch 
after  a  given  accident  should  depend  largely  on  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  accident.  If  the  accident  is  one  of 
liability  such  course  is  advisable.  On  the  other  hand,  generally,  in 
non-liability  accidents  where  you  have  plenty  of  witnesses  to  the 
accident,  and  in  the  absence  of  fatal  or  extremely  severe  injury,  the 
initiative  should  not  be  taken  by  the  Company. 

— Boston    Elevated    Railway    Co.,    Boston,    Mass.,    John    J. 
Reynolds,  Claims  Attorney. 

A  certain  amount  of  intuition,  it  seems  to  me,  is  necessary  in 
dealing  with  each  case  as  it  comes  up.  Where  the  circumstances  are 
such  that  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  the  claim  will  not  be 
pressed  and  where  the  injuries  are  trivial,  it  will  perhaps  stir  up 
trouble  to  call  upon  the  injured  person  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  statement.  However,  invariably  when  the  injuries  are  in  any  way 
serious  I  consider  it  absolutely  indispensable  that  a  call  be  made  both 
in  order  to  secure  a  statement  as  well  as  to  ascertain  the  condition 
of  the  injured  person. 

■ — Chicago    &   Milwaukee   Electric   Railroad    Co.,   Highwood, 
III.,  G.  T.  Hellmuth,  Claim  Agent. 

We  favor  calling  upon  the  injured  person  almost  invariably  as 
soon  as  he  is  able  to  be  interviewed,  on  the  theory  of  investigating 
the  accident.  If  possible  we  get  a  signed  statement  from  him  as  to 
the  details  of  the  accident  and  also  as  to  the  injury  received.  An 
interview  of  this  kind  usually  reveals  any  previous  claim  the  injured 
person  might  have  had  and  also  a  fair  knowledge  of  his  previous 
physical  condition  and  many  other  facts  of  value.  It  is  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  injured  to  tell  the  truth  when  he  is  presenting  a  claim 
for  damages  than  when  he  is  being  interviewed. 

— Chicago,    South    Bend    &    Northern    Indiana    Railway    Co., 
South  Bend,  hid.,  Floyd  O.  Jellison,  Claim  Agent. 

It  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  injured  person  but  as  a  rule  a 
statement  should  be  taken  as  quickly  as  his  health  will  permit. 

■ — Cleveland,  Painesville  &  Eastern  Railroad  Co.,  Willoughby, 
Ohio,  J.  H.  Shaw,  Claim  Adjuster. 

I  think  it  is  always  advisable  to  see  and  secure  from  the  injured 
person  a  statement  as  soon  as  he  is  in  condition  to  make  a  rational 
one,  for  the  reason  that  a  more  truthful  statement  can  be  secured  if 
the  injured  person  is  seen  before  he  is  advised  or  coached  by  attor- 
neys or  others.  Furthermore,  such  statements  can  be  used  to  good 
rdvantage  in  the  settlement  of  a  claim. 

— The  Cleveland  Railway  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  W.  F.  Weh, 
Superintendent  Accident  Department. 
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If  party  is  injured  he  should  be  seen  as  soon  as  possible.  By  this 
I  do  not  mean  that  a  person  should  always  be  seen  to  find  .out  whether 
or  not  he  is  injured;  this  fact  of  injury  should  often  be  ascertained 
in  some  other  way,  but  if  he  has  an  injury  that  amounts  to  anything 
the  sooner  his  statement  is  taken  the  better. 

- — The  Connecticut  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  S.  W.  Baldwin, 
Claims  Attorney. 

Yes.  Wise  claim  men  waste  no  time  in  reaching  the  injured 
person  and  getting  a  detailed  signed  statement.  I  consider  it  criminal 
negligence  to  wait  until  a  claim  is  presented  before  getting  a  written 
signed  statement. 

■ — Des    Moines    City    Railway    Co.,    Des   Moines,    la.,    A.    G. 
Rippey,  Claim  Attorney. 

There  can  be  no  hard  and  fast  rule  used  to  govern  this  condition. 
It  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  injured  person  and  the  nature 
of  the  accident.  If  the  Company  is  liable,  a  settlement  as  soon  as 
possible  is  preferable.  If,  however,  no  liability  exists,  it  is  better 
to  obtain  all '  outside  information  first  and  then  procure  the  state- 
ment of  the  injured  party.  Armed  with  the  outside  information  the 
investigator  is  ready  with  an  argument  if  one  is  necessary. 

■ — Easton    Transit    Co.,    Easton,    Pa.,    Charles    B.    Brtjnner, 
Claim  Agent. 

See  him  or  her  at  once.  It  is  my  practice  to  take  a  physician 
with  me,  and  while  rendering  "  first  aid "  I  accomplish  several 
things.  First,  I  ascertain  the  real  extent  of  the  injury;  second,  we 
show  a  disposition  to  be  humane  in  looking  after  the  patient,  and 
third,  I  secure  at  least  an  oral  statement,  given  in  the  presence  of  a 
witness  (the  doctor)  during  what  is  called  the  client's  "  honest  hour." 
This  is  also  the  logical  time  to  intimate  to  the  injured  party  that  the 
Company  will  be  only  too  glad  to  handle  his  or  her  case  fairly,  and 
while  such  an  assurance  is  by  no  means  a  promise  to  pay,  it  has  a 
good  effect  and  may  be  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  the  "  shyster  "  who 
solicits  the  case. 

—  El  Paso  Electric  Railway  Co.,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  Alves  Dixon, 
Claim  Agent. 

It  is  not  always  advisable  to  see  the  injured  person  first;  common 
sense  must  be  the  guide  in  this  matter.  Some  cases  are  made  by 
stirring  them  up,  especially  where  you  know  there  is  no  liability. 
Better  get  a  statement  from  all  known  passengers,  keep  fully  in- 
formed as  to  the  injured  party,  and  have  plenty  of  ammunition  in 
case  he  comes  after  you.  Where  there  is  a  liability,  get  there  before 
the  doctor,  if  possible,  size  up  the  situation,  and  get  your  evidence 
and    other   attendant    details,    if    necessary,    afterward.      Many   settle 
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ments  are  made  in  cases  of  liability  immediately,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
a  liability  case  cannot  be  settled  any  too  quickly. 

— Fitchburg    &   Leominster   Street   Railway    Co.,    Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  H.  K.  Bennett,  Claim  Agent. 

We  prefer  an  early  interview  with  all  injured  persons  in  reference 

to    character,    reputation,    family    connection    and    occupation    of    the 

injured.  | 

- — Fries  Manufacturing  &  Power  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C, 

H.  E.  Fries,  President. 

This  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  injury  and  whether  or  not  the 
facts  of  the  investigation  show  any  liability.  On  minor  injuries,  and 
where  it  appears  there  is  no  liability,  I  think  it  advisable  to  await  the 
receipt  of  claim.  Where  there  is  liability  and  where  the  injuries  are 
at  all  serious,  statement  and  adjustment  should  be  made  as  quickly 
as  possible.  In  cases  of  serious  accidents  or  injury,  even  though  the 
investigation  may  show  no  liability,  a  statement  of  the  injured  party 
should  be  obtained  in  order  that  he  or  she  may  be  on  record  as  to 
the  manner  of  the  occurrence  and  what  they  will  claim. 

— Hudson    &   Manhattan   Railroad    Co.,   New    York,   N.    Y ., 
R.  B.  Kay,  Claim  Agent. 

It  is  not  only  advisable  but  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Claim 
Department  to  get  a  statement  from  the  injured  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  accident  and  before  any  person  —  friend  or  ambulance 
chaser  —  can  post  him  as  to  the  statement  he  shall  make  in  order  to 
have  a  claim. 

— Lehigh  Valley  Transit  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa.,  R.  H.  Schoenen, 
Claim  Agent. 

See  the  injured  person  as  soon  as  possible. 

— The    Kansas    City-Western    Ry.    Co.,    Leavenworth,    Kans., 
J.  W.  Richardson,  General  Superintendent. 

Each  individual  case  would  present  this  question  in  a  different 
way.  In  some  cases  it  would  be  advisable;  in  other  cases  it  would 
not. 

■ — Louisville  &  Southern  Indiana  Traction  Co.,  New  Albany, 
Ind.,  Chas.  B.   Scott,  Assistant  to  General  Manager. 

This  also  depends  entirely  on  conditions.  In  many  cases,  however, 
we  do  not  think  it  effective  to  get  statements  from  the  injured 
person.     It  sometimes  reacts  to  our  disadvantage. 

— Lynchburg    Traction   &  Light   Co.,  Lynchburg,   Va.,  D.   C. 
Frost,  Superintendent. 

17 
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In  this  vicinity,  where  ambulance  chasers  are  legion,  the  only 
safe  thing  to  do  where  there  appears  from  the  reports  to  be  an 
injury  of  any  consequence,  is  to  get  the  injured  person^"  sewed  up" 
in  a  statement  as  soon  as  possible.     This,  experience  has  taught  us. 

— Mahoning  &  Shenango  Railway  &  Light  Co.,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  F.  J.  Warnock,  Chief  Claim  Agent. 

Believe,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  advisable  to  see  injured  parties 
and  get  statement  as  soon  after  the  accident  as  the  party  is  in  con- 
dition to  talk.  Do  not  believe  in  interviewing  injured  people  when 
they  are  physically  and  mentally  unable  to  make  a  statement. 

— Memphis    Street    Railway     Co.,    Memphis,     Tenn.,    C.     B. 
Proctor,  Claim  Agent. 

It  is  nearly  always  advisable  to  see  the  injured  party  and  get  his 
statement  as  soon  as  possible,  but  without  appearing  to  be  in  any 
hurry  to  settle  his  case.  It  is  preferable  to  have  medical  officer  get 
first  statement. 

— Montreal    Tramways   Co.,   Montreal,   Que.,   A.    J.    Cadoua, 
Claims  Agent. 

Obtain  signed  statement  as  soon  as  possible. 

— Muncie    &   Portland    Traction    Co.,   Portland,   Ind.,    E.    B. 
Lincoln,  General  Manager. 

Yes,  get  statement  as  soon  as  possible. 

— New    York   State   Railways,  Rochester,   N.    Y .,   R.    E.   Mc- 
Dougall,  Claim  Agent. 

Personal  injury  cases  must  not  be  neglected,  particularly  where 
passengers  are  injured,  and  if  it  appears  that  the  injury  is  at  all 
serious  the  injured  persons  should  be  seen  as  soon  as  possible  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  version  of  the  affair  and  to  assure 
them  that  the  matter  will  be  promptly  investigated  and  given  the 
necessary  attention. 

—Oregon  Electric  Railway  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  H.  K.   Relf, 
General  Claim  Agent. 

See  the  injured  person.  The  personal  equation  of  the  party 
making  the  initial  call  will  largely  determine  results. 

— Paris  Transit  Co.,  Paris,  Tex.,  Jno.  A.  Porter,  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  Manager. 

I  think  it  is  advisable  to  see  the  injured  party  as  soon  after  the 
accident  as  possible  and  get  a  statement  before  any  outside  influences 
get  in  touch  with  the  claimant.  In  that  way  an  unbiased  report  of 
what    occurred    is    obtained.      At    the    same    time,    undue    advantage 
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should  not  be  taken  of  the  claimant  when  he  is  in  no  condition  to 
make  a  statement.  Statements  secured  by  investigators  when  claim- 
ant's faculties  are  not  normal  and  he  is  dazed  by  pain  and  suffering 
are  worth  less  than  the  paper  upon  which  they  are  written  and  will 
do  the  Company  more  harm  than  good. 

— Philadelphia   &   West  Chester   Traction  Co.,   Upper  Darby, 
Del.  Co.,  Pa.,  V.  A.  Hengst,  Claim  Agent. 

Have  two  or  three  up-to-date  doctors  make  thorough  examination 
at  once  and  have  them  get  statement  in  full  from  patient. 

— Rockland,  Thomaston  &  Camden  Street  Railway  Co.,  Rock- 
land, Me.,  Thomas  Hawken,  General  Manager. 

See  the  injured  person  at  once  if  injury  is  serious.  Statements 
from  injured  parties  are  very  valuable. 

— Schenectady    Railway    Co.,    Schenectady,    N.    Y .,    Ckas.    J. 
McAleer,  Claim  Agent. 

In  regard  to  seeing  the  injured  person,  our  physician  is  imme- 
diately notified  and  visits  the  former,  no  matter  what  other  physician 
may  have  been  called  in  to  attend.  His  report  is  filed  with  the  report 
of  the  accident.  Sometimes  we  visit  these  persons  and  sometimes 
we  do  not,  but  our  experience  has  always  been  that  before  entering 
suit  for  damages  claimants  will  come  to  see  us. 

— Sheboygan    Railway     &     Electric     Co.,    Sheboygan,     Wis., 
Edw.  Hammett,  Claim  Agent. 

Where  Company  is  liable  it  is  well  for  representative  to  call  and 
get  injured  party's  version  of  the  accident. 

— Southwest  Missouri  Railroad  Co.,   Webb   City,  Mo.,  S.  W 
Gunsalus,  Claim  Agent. 

If  a  person  is  known  to  have  been  injured  in  an  accident,  or  even 
complains  of  being  injured,  the  sooner  you  see  him  the  better,  and 
a  full  and  complete  detailed  statement  from  him  as  to  the  manner 
of  accident  and  the  nature  of  his  complaint  signed  by  him  and  wit- 
nessed by  a  disinterested  party,  is  about  the  most  valuable  document 
in  the  possession  of  a  Claim  Agent.  If  the  person  is  really  injured 
or  complains  of  an  injury  your  physician  should  be  called  immediately 
and  a  thorough  examination  made  by  him  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
the  injuries  or  to  determine  whether  or  not  complainant  is  faking 
his  symptoms.  If  you  wait  until  a  claim  is  made  you  are  likely  to 
have  an  ambulance  chaser  to  deal  with  and  an  extra  amount  to  pay 
provided  you  are  liable  and  an  injury  has  been  sustained. 

— Tacoma   Railway    &    Power    Co.,    Tacoma,    Wash.,    E.    H. 
Odell,  General  Claim  Agent. 
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I  think  it  is  well  to  get  an  early  statement  from  the  injured  party 
if  the  injury  is  serious  and  there  is  but  little  evidence  from  other 
sources.  No  universal  rule  can  be  adopted,  however,  a^s  every  case 
has  its  peculiar  features  and  every  claimant,  as  well  as  every  Claim 
Agent,  has  his  own  peculiarities.  I  think  the  Claim  Agent  can  best 
tell  about  this  matter  when  the  occasion  presents  itself. 

— Terre  Haute,  Indianapolis  &  Eastern  Traction  Co.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  Wm.  Tichenor,  Claim  Agent, 

No  well-defined  rule  can  be  followed.  In  my  opinion  it  is  entirely 
a  matter  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  Claim  Agent. 

— United   Railroads    of   San   Francisco,   San   Francisco,   Cat., 
J.  H.  Handlon,  Claim  Agent. 

See  them  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  accident  —  they  are  more 
apt  to  tell  the  truth  at  that  time.  When  they  see  that  the  Company 
shows  an  interest  in  them  their  confidence  and  good  will  can  be  more 
easily  gained;  a  great  deal  of  tact,  however,  must  be  exercised  in 
making  the  first  call  after  an  accident. 

— The   United  Railways   &  Electric   Co.   of  Baltimore,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Jas.  R.  Pratt,  Assistant  General  Manager. 

I  think  it  is  advisable  to  see  the  injured  person  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  get  statement  and  not  wait  until  a  claim  for  damages  is 
made,  although  sometimes  the  mere  fact  of  a  Claim  Agent's  calling 
on  a  person  might  result  in  inviting  a  claim. 

— Waterloo,  Cedar  Falls  &  Northern  Railway  Co.,  Waterloo, 
la.,  Maurice  A.  Welsh,  Jr.,  Special  Agent. 

Question  6. 

Methods  to  be  pursued  by  investigators  in  order  to  obtain  the 
best  evidence  possible? 

ANSWERS. 

This  is  a  hard  question  to  answer.  You  may  have  a  number  of 
plans  and  not  carry  any  of  them  out.  A  Claim  Agent  cannot  follow 
rules,  as  each  case  is  different  and  he  must  be  constantly  changing 
his   methods. 

— Atlantic   Coast  Electric   Railway   Co.,  Asbury   Park,  N.   J., 
Geo.  B.   Cade,  Claim  Agent. 

We  send  our  investigator  out  on  a  case  as  soon  as  possible,  de- 
pendent upon  the  seriousness  of  accident,  and  run  down  all  claims 
whether  bearing  on  immediate  accidents  or  not,  never  hesitating  to 
spend  time  and  money  to  get  all  the  information  obtainable. 

—Austin   Street   Railway    Co.,    Austin,    Tefv.,   W.    J.    Jones, 
President. 
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Personally  interview  all  witnesses  and  impress  them  with  the  fact 
that  their  giving  evidence  does  not  necessarily  presuppose  that  they 
will  have  to  testify  in  court,  many  good  witnesses  being  lost  through 
fear  of  this.  After  a  while  you  can  convince  them  that  testifying 
in  court  is  not  so  bad  as  it  seems. 

— Bangor  Railway   &  Electric  Co.,  Bangor,  Me.,  M.   E.  Mc- 
Cormick,  Claim  Agent. 

Complete  answers  to  this  would  make  the  record  cumbersome, 
however  I  would  say  that  it  is  necessary  to  get  all  the  facts,  nothing 
but  the  facts,  and  file  the  record  away ;  ascertain  the  extent  of  the 
injury,  follow  it  up  to  the  date  of  settlement  or  suit  with  the  view 
of  strengthening  your  case.  In  all  cases  of  suit,  when  possible,  double 
investigation  should  be  made  so  as  to  elicit  all  the  facts  pertaining 
to   the   accident   and    injury. 

— Birmingham    Railway,    Light    &    Power    Co.,    Birmingham, 
Ala.,  C.  A.  Avant,  Claim  Attorney. 

My  answer  to  this  question  presupposes  a  properly  educated  and 
equipped  investigator.  Such  a  man,  for  routine  work,  can  follow  the 
Golden  Rule  doctrine  referred  to  in  Question  Four  and  get  entirely 
satisfactory  results  for  the  Company.  Investigations  of  a  special  nature 
will,  of  course,  require  special  methods  which  should  be  determined 
on  as  the  particular  case  comes  to  hand. 

— Boston    Elevated    Railway    Co.,    Boston,    Mass.,    John    J. 
Reynolds,  Claims  Attorney. 

This  question  may  be  covered  by  saying  that  no  clew  should  be 
left  until  it  has  been  gone  into  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  and  that 
to  a  large  degree  the  success  in  procuring  of  evidence  depends  upon 
unremitting  perseverance  in  running  down  every  possibility  of 
evidence. 

■ — Chicago    &   Milwaukee    Electric    Railroad    Co.,   Highwood, 
III.,  G.  T.  Hellmuth,  Claim  Agent. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  there  is  no  definite  rule  to  follow 
in  collecting  the  best  evidence  covering  different  accidents.  It  is 
for  the  Claim  Agent  to  at  once  appreciate  the  conditions  and  to  then 
proceed  in  the  way  that  will  be  the  most  effective. 

— Chicago,   South   Bend    &   Northern   Indiana    Railway    Co.. 
Floyd  O.  Jellison,  Claim  Agent. 
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I  think  no  iron-clad  rule  will  apply  more  than  that  of  following 
out  each  feature  of  the  case.  v 

— The   Cleveland,   Painesville   &  Eastern  Railroad'  Co.,   Wil- 
loughby,  Ohio,  J.  H.  Shaw,  Claim  Adjuster. 

Investigators  should  be  trained  and  taught  to  embody  in  their 
statements  the  material  facts  in  connection  with  the  accident ;  they 
should  reach  the  scene  as  soon  as  possible,  and  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  circumstances  and  conditions  —  secure  full  and  com- 
plete signed  statements  where  possible  covering  the  material  facts 
in  connection  with  the  accident,  and  also  such  facts  as  will  meet  the 
contention  of  the  claimant.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  printed  blanks  or 
cards  for  this  purpose. 

— The  Cleveland  Railway  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  W.  F.  Weh, 
Superintendent  Accident  Department. 

There  are  probably  as  many  ways  of  investigating  as  there  are 
investigators,  and  I  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  as  there  are  inves- 
tigations made.  Personally,  I  have  always  tried  to  go  about  it  ap- 
proximately as  follows : 

First. —  Introduce  myself  to  witness  and  intimate  the  object  of 
my  visit. 

Second. —  Inject  some  personal  matter  into  the  conversation.  If 
possible,  find  a  mutual  friend;  certainly  find  a  topic  of  interest 
to  us  both  and  carry  the  conversation  along  until  there  is  some  ap- 
pearance of  the  witness'  having  confidence  in  me  personally. 

Third. —  Then  bring  the  conversation  around  again  to  the  accident 
and  get  him  to  tell  me  all  about  it. 

Fourth. —  Then  is  the  time  to  start  putting  the  statement  on  paper. 
This  is  where  I  have  encountered  the  most  trouble.  The  explanation 
that  will  usually  overcome  this,  difficulty  is  that  the  verbal  statement 
would  be  all  right  if  I  were  the  only  one  involved,  but  that  in  this 
transitory  life  I  may  die  to-morrow,  and  if  that  should  happen  I 
would  want  all  of  the  facts  to  be  on  file  in  the  office.  Then  with  the 
injured  person's  permission  I  write  out  the  statement,  asking  him 
questions  as  to  the  details  in  the  meantime. 

Fifth. — After  it  is  all  down  on  paper  I  pass  the  paper  over  to  the 
witness  and  explain  to  him  that  the  statement  is  his,  not  mine,  and 
that  therefore  I  want  him  to  read  it  over  and  see  if  there  are  any 
mistakes  and  if  there  are  for  him  to  correct  them. 
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Sixth. — After  he  has  read,  and  if  necessary  corrected  it,  I  ask 
him  if  he  will  kindly  write  under  it  "  I  have  read  this  statement  and 
it  is  true"  and  sign  his  name.  If  he  objects,  I  say  "Well,  you  have 
read  it  and  it  is  true,  is  it  not?  "  And  if  he  says  "  Yes,"  I  say,  "  Well, 
why  not  say  so ;  I  do  not  want  some  one  in  the  office  to  say  I  went 
out  and  made  this  statement  up,  you  know,  and  I  do  not  see  what 
harm  it  can  do  you  to  tell  the  truth."  There  are  numerous  other 
arguments  that  I  sometimes  have  to  use,  depending  on  how  the  in- 
jured person  receives  the  ones  already  used,  but  I  try  to  stick  to  him 
until  I  get  the  statement  signed. 

The  above  suggestions  must  always  be  properly  varied  to  cover 
individual  cases,  as  all  individuals  differ  and  the  art  of  judging  the 
individual  is  one  of  the  requisites  of  a  good  investigator. 

■ — The  Connecticut  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  S.  W.  Baldwin, 
Claims  Attorney. 

•Get  to  the  scene  of  the  accident  at  once.  By  your  failure  to  get 
there  often  evidence  of  great  value  is  lost.  Get  signed  statements 
from  all  who  claim  to  know  the  facts,  and  also  signed  statements 
from  all  who  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  accident,  whether  they  know 
the  facts  or  not. 

The  great  obstacle  to  overcome  in  getting  statements  is  to  keep 
out  of  them  the  conclusions  of  the  witness  and  to  get  the  exact  facts. 
Insist  on  investigators  getting  facts,  and  when  they  find  a  witness 
they  should  continue  their  examinations  until  they  are  in  possession 
of  all  the  facts. 

— Des    Moines    City    Railway    Co.,    Des    Moines,    la.,    A.    G. 
Rippey,  Claim  Attorney. 

Any  method  which  will  produce  reliable  information  is  to  be 
commended. 

— Easton    Transit    Co.,    Easton,    Pa.,    Charles    B.    Brunner, 
Claim  Agent. 

The  case  should  be  promptly  and  thoroughly  discussed  with  all 
witnesses  and  an  endeavor  should  be  made  to  ascertain  from  them 
the  names  of  other  witnesses.  Consultation  with  the  attorneys  as  to 
the  possible  trend  of  the  case  is  desirable. 

—El  Paso  Electric  Railway  Co.,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  Alves  Dixon, 
Claim  Agent. 
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I  now  believe  that  written  statements  from  witnesses  sent  by  mail 
are  sometimes  easier  to  get,  and  more  complete  than  when  the  wit- 
nesses are  seen  personally.  An  investigator  will  sometimes  be  in 
too  much  of  a  hurry  and  in  rather  a  suggestive  mood,  and  will  not 
get  as  much  from  the  witness  as  he  would  if  the  witness  had  time 
to  sit  down  and  carefully  prepare  a  written  statement. 

— Fitchburg    &    Leominster    Street    Railway    Co.,    Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  H.  K.  Bennett,  Claim  Agent. 


In  order  to  obtain  the  evidence  we  endeavor  to  interview  all  eye- 
witnesses and,  if  possible,  "  chase  down "  all  reports  and  rumors. 
In  many  cases  we  find  these  reports  and  rumors  are  merely  idle 
gossip. 

— The   Fries   Manufacturing    &   Power   Co.,    Winston-Salem, 
N.  C.j  H.  E.  Fries,  President. 


Investigators  should  be  on  the  job  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
accident  in  order  that  they  may  see  what  the  conditions  of  the  acci- 
dent were  and  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  collect  the  neces- 
sary proof  by  having  photographs  taken,  if  necessary,  and  obtaining 
statements  from  witnesses  so  that  if  liability  is  shown,  adjustment 
may  be  made  at  the  most  opportune  moment. 

■ — Hudson    &   Manhattan    Railroad    Co.,   New    York,   N.    Y.. 
R.  B.  Kay,  Claim  Agent. 

Different  cases  require  different  methods,  and  there  are  no  two 
alike. 

—The  Kansas  City-Western  Railway  Co.,  Leavenworth,  Kans., 
J.  W.  Richardson,  General  Superintendent. 

See  all  the  witnesses  personally  and  obtain  written  statements  over 
their  signatures  and  before  a  witness,  if  possible. 

—Lehigh  Valley  Transit  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa.,  R.  H.  Schoenen, 
Claim  Agent. 

Investigation  should  be  made  immediately,  and  such  immediate 
investigation  should  be  very  thorough  as  delays  in  investigations  are 
very  dangerous. 

— Louisville  &  Southern  Indiana  Traction  Co.,  New  Albany, 
hid.,  Chas.  B.   Scott,  Assistant  to   General  Manager. 
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I  cannot  go  into  details  as  to  the  methods  as  it  would  take  too 
long.     Any  honest  method  should  be  pursued. 

— Lynchburg    Traction   &  Light   Co.,  Lynchburg,    Va.,   D.   C. 
Frost,  Superintendent. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  method  for  an  investigator  is  to  strive  to 
get  the  truth,  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  secure  all  the  witnesses 
to  an  accident.  He  should  cover  in  his  statements  the  vital  questions 
in  the  case  several  times,  making  thern  stand  out  so  clearly  that  the 
witness  cannot  read  the  statement  without  noticing  them.  This  pre- 
vents witnesses  from  telling  a  different  story,  to  any  effect,  when 
put  on  the  stand  by  the  opposing  side.  We  have  had  witnesses  deny 
knowledge  that  certain  things  were  in  their  statements,  although 
admitting  having  made,  read  and  signed  the  statement.  If  the  im- 
portant points  in  a  statement  are  plain  enough,  a  jury  can  see  that 
the  witness  could  not  have  read  the  statement  without  knowing  what 
was  in  it. 

— Mahoning    &    Shenango    Railway    &    Light    Co.,    Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  F.  J.  Warnock,  Chief  Claim  Agent. 

Investigators  should  always  pursue  a  frank  and  strictly  honorable 
course  in  obtaining  evidence. 

— Memphis    Street    Railway     Co.,    Memphis,     Term,,     C.     B. 
Proctor,  Claim  Agent. 

An  investigator  must  be  familiar  with  the  place  of  the  accident, 
and  with  the  statements  of  the  crew  of  car.  He  must  also  be  familiar 
with  the  statement  made  by  the  injured  party,  if  this  statement  is 
furnished  him.  He  should  try  to  instill  confidence  in  all  the 
members  of  witness'  family  and  in  witness  himself  before  discussing 
the  matter  in  hand.  He  should  explain  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  Company  to  make  an  investigation  because  the  facts  as 
reported  to  them  always  vary.  He  should  be  able  to  make  it  clear 
to  a  witness  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  let  the  truth  pre- 
vail and  that  the  latter  is  independent  in  the  matter  and  should  relate 
the  facts  as  they  took  place.  It  is  impossible  for  a  Claims  Agent 
or  for  the  directors  of  the  Company  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  injured 
party  if  the  facts  are  not  given  to  them  by  parties  who  are  entirely 
disinterested.  He  should  give  them  a  clear  and  concise  statement  of 
the  accident  from  the  employees'  report.  The  witness  may  have  his 
own  views  as  to  the  management  of  a  car  and  the  Company's  by-laws. 
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The  investigator  will  then  explain  all  the  inconsistencies  placed  before 
him,  and  will  show  the  witness  that  the  crew  of  car  are  right  in 
their  statements.  The  investigator  should  show  that  he  has  confi- 
dence in  the  witness'  statement,  and  should  get  the  facts  of  the  case 
as  they  are  known  to  him.  To  make  the  witness  corroborate  the 
statement  made  by  the  crew  of  car,  he  will  explain  the  accident  very 
clearly.  He  will  not  leave  the  witness  until  he  is  convinced  that  the 
latter  is  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances,  so  that  he  will  give 
the  same  version  in  court.  He  should  convince  the  witness  that  the 
Company  is  willing  to  do  what  is  right.  He  should  speak  highly  of 
the  Directors  and  the  Claims  Agent,  and  leave  the  witness  under  the 
impression  that  they  are  always  willing  to  do  what  is  right  even  if 
they  are  to  blame,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  witness  should  be  made 
to  understand  that  the  employees  cannot  be  responsible  for  an  accident 
which  occurred  through  no  fault  of  theirs. 

— Montreal    Tramways    Co.,   Montreal,    Que.,   A.    J.    Cadoua, 
Claims  Agent. 

Explain  to  injured  party,  witness  or  employee  that  a  clear,  honest 
statement  is  desired  regardless  of  who  is  to  blame  for  accident. 

— The  Muncie  &  Portland  Traction  Co.,  Portland,  Ind.,  E.  B. 
Lincoln,  General  Manager. 

Investigators  should  follow  up  a  case  immediately.  Full  and  com- 
plete statements  should  be  obtained  from  everybody  who  knows  any- 
thing about  the  accident,  the  same  signed  and,  if  possible,  sworn  to. 
The  witnesses  should  understand  that  the  investigators  are  there  on 
behalf  of  the  Company.  Investigators  should  also  canvass  the  locality 
of  the  accident  and  in  many  cases  new  witnesses  will  be  uncovered. 
—New  York  State  Railways,  Rochester,  N.  Y '.,  R.  E.  Mc- 
Dougall,  Claim  Agent. 

"Be  sure  you  are  right  — then  go  ahead."  If  the  evidence  is 
really  overwhelming  and  conviction  reasonably  sure,  prosecute  to  win. 

— Paris  Transit  Co.,  Paris,  Tex.,  Jno.  A.  Porter,  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  Manager. 

Volumes  could  be  written  on  the  proper  methods  to  be  pursued  in 
making  investigations,  but  in  a  few  words  let  me  emphasize  the  neces- 
sity of  the  investigator's  making  prompt  and  thorough  investigation 
in  person  by   interviewing  witnesses   and   getting   information  in   the 
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form  of  detailed  statements  signed  by  the  witness  in  the  presence 
of  some  person  other  than  the  investigator.  Do  not  rely  too  much 
on  regular  form  of  reports  furnished  by  employees,  or  on  replies 
received  from  witnesses  in  response  to  mail  requests  for  information. 

— Oregon  Electric  Railway  Co.,  Portland,   Ore.,  H.  K.  Relf, 
General  Claim  Agent. 

Prompt  investigation  is  advisable.  Get  the  details  when  they  are 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  witnesses  and  do  not  delay  investigating 
cases  until  the  parties  interested  have  forgotten  all  about  the  affair. 
Investigators  must  possess  a  pleasing  personality,  an  abundance  of 
tact  and  ambition  and  at  times  a  great  deal  of  diplomacy.  Do  not 
antagonize  claimants  or  witnesses.  Treat  all  persons  with  the  utmost 
courtesy  and  respect  and  it  is  a  very  ignorant  and  ill-bred  person 
indeed  who  will  not  give  you  the  information  you  desire.  Disinter- 
ested witnesses  and  all  other  parties  will  take  exception  when  asked 
in  a  pertinent  and  commanding  manner  to  give  information  about 
an  accident  but  they  will  not  have  the  heart  to  turn  down  a  man  who 
approaches  them  in  a  polite  and  courteous  way.  When  persons,  who 
have  no  direct  interest  in  an  accident,  volunteer  to  give  what  informa- 
tion they  may  have  concerning  same,  the  investigator  should  consider 
it  a  great  favor  and  realize  that  the  witness  in  doing  this  is  confer- 
ring a  favor  upon  the  Company,  and  in  doing  so  the  witness  gives  to 
the  Company  his,  or  her,  time  and  ofttimes  inconvenience  themselves 
in  doing  so. 

— Philadelphia   &   West  Chester   Traction   Co.,   Upper  Darby, 
Del.  Co.,  Pa.,  V.  A.  Hengst,  Claim  Agent. 

Examiners  should  be  men  who  have  had  large  experience  in  city 
hospitals,  as  experienced  men  of  this  type  are  reliable. 

— Rockland,  Thomaston  &  Camden  Street  Railway  Co.,  Rock- 
land, Me.,  Thomas  Hawken,  General  Manager. 

Investigators  must  gain  detailed  evidence  by  honest  means,  and 
facts  should  be  obtained  as  soon  as  possible  after  accident  has  hap- 
pened. The  best  evidence  is  obtained  by  investigators  who  are  skilled 
and  competent,  and  their  methods  must  be  such  as  will  not  reflect 
any  criticism  on  the  employing  company. 

— Schenectady    Railway    Co.,    Schenectady,    N.    Y .,    Chas.    J. 
McAleer,  Claim  Agent. 

Evidence  is  obtained  in  all  sorts  of  ways  on  this  property.  The 
Claim  Department  consists  of  only  one  man,  but  assistance  is  rendered 
freely  by  all  employees  of  the  Company. 

— Sheboygan,    Railway     &    Electric     Co.,    Sheboygan,     Wis., 
Edw.  Hammett,  Claim  Agent. 
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Statements  should  be  secured  from  witnesses  immediately  after  the 
accident. 

— Southwest  Missouri  Railroad  Co.,   Webb  City,  Mo.,  S.  W. 
Gunsaltjs,  Claim  Agent. 

A  personal  interview  with  all  the  witnesses  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  accident  is  the  first  step,  and  the  investigator  should  go 
over  the  details  with  each  witness  minutely  and  reduce  them  to 
writing,  and  when  finished  they  should  be  read  over  carefully  to  the 
witness  before  he  attaches  his  signature  to  them.  The  investigator 
should  be  explicit  in  all  the  minor  circumstances  connected  with  the 
accident,  as  well  as  in  the  greater  ones,  and  while  the  detailed  state- 
ment must  be  a  truthful  account  of  the  accident  and  in  no  way 
colored  to  make  out  a  case  of  non-liability,  the  investigator  should 
know  what  constitutes  a  defense,  and  interrogate  the  witness  with  that 
end  in  view. 

Too  many  investigators  assume  non-liability  from  the  start,  and 
so  twist  the  evidence  as  to  make  it  misleading.  In  their  earnest  desire 
to  help  the  Company  they  serve,  they  really  hinder  it,  and  what  they 
obtain  in  the  way  of  evidence  is  often  more  damaging  than  useful. 

I  know  that  under  the  old  system,  it  was  invariably  the  rule  to 
"  deny  the  allegation  and  defy  the  alligator,"  and  fight  it  out  regard- 
less of  the  rights  of  others  in  their  demands  upon  us;  this  method  is 
responsible  in  a  great  measure  for  the  unjust  verdicts  rendered  against 
corporations,  and  it  will  take  a  long  while  to  overcome  the  existing 
prejudice  of  the  public.  The  only  way  to  overcome  this  prejudice 
and  obtain  lower  and  more  equitable  verdicts  is  to  change  our  atti- 
tude toward  the  public,  in  such  a  way  that  the  public  may  acquire 
some  confidence  in  us.  I  believe  the  Claim  Agent  of  to-day  is  doing 
as  much  if  not  more  in  this  direction  than  any  other  official  connected 
with  corporations. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  method  of  sending  out  blanks  by 
mail  for  witnesses  to  fill  out  and  return;  this  is  the  laziest  way  I 
know  of  to  investigate,  and  the  most  unsatisfactory.  If  the  accident 
is  important  enough  to  investigate  at  all,  it  is  important  enough  to 
pay  an  investigator  for  the  time  necessary  to  obtain  statements  by 
personal  interview. 

■ — Tacoma   Railway    &   Power   Co.,    Tacoma,    Wash.,   E.    H. 
Odell,  General  Claim  Agent. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  the  best  method  of  obtaining  evi- 
dence is  to  send  written  inquiries  to  each  witness.  Most  of  them 
answer,  and  those  who  do  not  may  be  seen  later  if  it  is  found 
necessary. 

— Terre  Haute,  Indianapolis  &  Eastern  Traction  Co.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  Wm.  Tichenor,  Claim  Agent. 
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Not  only  should  the  investigator  interview  the  witnesses  furnished 
by  the  car  crew  and  claimant,  but  he  should  also  inquire  in  the  vicinity 
for  additional  witnesses  and  interview  them.  Copies  of  police  reports 
and  hospital  records  should  be  obtained.  Photographs  should  be  taken 
of  the  scene  of  the  accident  and  the  car  and  an  examination  made  of 
the  condition  of  the  car,  roadbed  and  track,  etc.,  etc. 

— United   Railroads   of   San   Francisco,   San   Francisco,   CaL, 
J.  H.  Handlon,  Claim  Agent. 

The  investigator  should  use  every  effort  to  get  the  true  facts  about 
an  accident,  and  let  the  witness  understand  that  what  he  desires  is  a 
true  statement  of  the  facts  only. 

— The   United  Railways   &  Electric  Co.   of  Baltimore,  Balti- 
more, Md,,  Jas.  R.  Pratt,  Assistant  General  Manager. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  evidence  possible  as  to  accidents,  it  is 
highly  important  that  an  investigator  interview  and  take  statements 
from  all  persons  who  saw  the  accident,  as  well  as  persons  who  were 
near  the  scene  of  the  accident  and  who  state  that  they  did  not  see  it. 
In  the  latter  case  if  a  Claim  Agent  holds  a  statement  from  a  person 
stating  that  he  did  not  see  the  accident  or  does  not  know  how  it 
happened,  it  does  away  with  the  proposition  of  the  other  side  "  fram- 
ing up  "  the  witness  later  on  to  testify  that  he  did  see  the  accident. 

— Waterloo,  Cedar  Falls  &  Northern  Railway  Co.,  Waterloo, 
la.,  Maurice  A.  Welsh,  Jr.,  Special  Agent. 

Question  7. 

To  what  extent  should  public  service  corporations  go  in  the 
criminal  prosecution  of  persons  giving  perjured  testimony 
in  personal  injury  cases? 

ANSWERS. 

Prosecute  to  the  limit,  regardless  of  cost. 

— Atlantic   Coast  Electric  Railway   Co.,  Asbury   Park,  N.   J., 
Geo.  B.  Cade,  Claim  Agent. 

Follow  up  such  cases  to  the  end  and  get  conviction  if  there  is  any 
law  under  which  it  can  be  had. 

— Austin    Street    Railway    Co.,    Austin,    Tex.,    W.    J.    Jones, 
President. 

Public  service  corporations  should  discourage  the  giving  of  per- 
jured testimony  by  demanding  that  those  guilty  of  so  doing  be  prose- 
cuted.    Fakers  and  perjurers  should  not  be  spared. 

— Bangor  Railway   &  Electric   Co.,  Bangor,  Me.,  M.  E.  Mc- 
Cormick,  Claim  Agent. 
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I  believe  that  if  it  possesses  evidence  of  perjured  testimony  a 
Company  is  justified  in  criminally  prosecuting  such  persons. 

— Bay  State  Street  Railway  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,"W.  A.  Rice, 
General  Claim  Agent. 

I  would  say  that  in  any  case  where  perjured  testimony  was  used 
and  there  was  the  slightest  possibility  of  having  conviction,  public 
service  corporations  should  endeavor  to  bring  about  such  convictions 
and  participate  in  the  same,  providing  it  is  agreeable  to  the  state 
authorities. 

— Birmingham   Railway,   Light    &    Power    Co.,   Birmingham, 
Ala.,  C.  A.  Avant,  Claim  Attorney. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  public  service  corporations  should 
use  every  endeavor  to  prosecute  to  conviction,  perjurers  against  their 
companies. 

— Boston    Elevated    Railway    Co.,    Boston,    Mass.,    John    J. 
Reynolds,  Claims  Attorney. 

Where  there  is  a  likelihood  of  a  conviction,  criminal  prosecution 
is  exceedingly  advisable. 

— Chicago  &  Milwaukee  Electric  Railroad  Co.,  Highzvood,  111., 
G.  T.  Hellmuth,  Claim  Agent. 

Unless  the  case  is  a  very  exceptional  one  we  would  favor  keeping 
busy  defending  corporation  matters  and  not  getting  entangled  in  the 
matters  of  State. 

■ — Chicago,   South   Bend    &    Northern   Indiana   Railway    Co., 
South  Bend,  hid.,  Floyd  O.  Jellison,  Claim  Agent. 

Such  cases  should  be  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law 
where  the  proof  is  sufficient. 

— Cleveland,  Painesville  &  Eastern  Railroad  Co.,  Willoughby, 
Ohio,  J.  H.  Shaw,  Claim  Adjuster. 

I  believe  that  every  effort  should  be  made  by  the  corporations,  in 
conjunction  with  local  authorities,  to  prosecute  persons  giving,  per- 
jured testimony. 

— The    Cleveland   Railway    Co.,    Cleveland,    O.,   W.    F.   Weh, 
Superintendent  Accident  Department. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  officials  and  not  employees  of  private 
corporations  to  carry  on  criminal  prosecutions.  In  cases  where  the 
facts  are  such  as  to  warrant  one  in  thinking  that  if  properly  presented 
a  conviction  would  result,  the  facts  should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  proper  officer  and  then  his  judgment  must  be  abided  by.  A 
conviction  for  any  offense  in  connection  with   fraudulent  attempts  to 
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obtain   money    on   personal    injuries    always    renders    the    work   of    a 

Claim    Department    in    combating    fraudulent    claims    in    that    vicinity 

easier.     Local  conditions  are  a  very  important  factor  in  this  subject. 

— The  Connecticut  Co.,  Nezv  Haven,  Conn.,  S.  W.  Baldwin, 

Claims  Attorney. 

No  criminal  prosecution  by  a  public  service  corporation  of  persons 
giving  perjured  testimony  in  personal  injury  cases  has  been  instituted 
here  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain. 

There  is  an  indictment  here  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
against  one  Sampson,  for  using  the  mails  to  defraud  several  electric 
companies  in  the  Middle  West  on  account  of  feigned  injuries  to  a 
woman  he  called  his  wife. 

■ — Des  Moines  City  Railway  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  A.  G.  Rip- 
pey,  Claim  Attorney. 

If  testimony  given  is  perjured  and  it  can  be  proven  without  a 
doubt  to  be  perjury  and  not  a  mistake  in  judgment  of  the  witness, 
prosecution  should  follow  to  its  fullest  extent. 

— Easton  Transit  Co.,  Easton,  Pa.,  Chas.  B.  Brunner,  Claim 
Agent. 

Perjurers  should  be  prosecuted  to  the  limit,  if  a  conviction  seems 
probable.     Failure  to  convict  would  prove  a  boomerang. 

— El  Paso  Electric  Railway  Co.,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  Alves  Dixon, 
Claim  Agent. 

Where  the  case  is  absolutely  uncontrovertible,  prosecute  vigorously. 
If  there  is  a  chance  of  losing,  better  drop  proceedings  as  a  damage 
suit  will  surely  follow  for  malicious  prosecution. 

■ — Fitchburg    &    Leominster    Street    Railway    Co.,    Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  H.  K.  Bennett,  Claim  Agent. 

In  case  witness  perjures  himself,  we  believe  such  witness  should 
be  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 

— Fries  Manufacturing  &  Power  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C, 
H.  E.  Fries,  President. 

Every  possible  effort  within  the  bounds  of  propriety  should  be 
made  to  prosecute. 

— Hudson    &   Manhattan    Railroad    Co.,   New    York,   N.    Y., 
R.  B.  Kay,  Claim  Agent. 

We  have  tried  these  cases  but  have  never  convicted  anybody, 
although  we  have  had  sufficient  evidence. 

— The  Kansas  City-Western  Railway  Co.,  Leavenworth,  Kan- 
sas, J.  W.  Richardson,  General  Superintendent. 
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Where  it  is  found  that  perjured  testimony  has  been  given  in  cases 
I  would  recommend  that  they  be  made  an  example  of  and  prosecuted 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 

— Lehigh  Valley  Transit  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa.,  R.  H.  Schoenen, 
Claim  Agent. 

Public  service  corporations  should  vigorously  prosecute  such 
persons. 

— Louisville  &  Southern  Indiana  Traction  Co.,  New  Albany, 
Ind.,  Chas.  B.  Scott,  Assistant  to  General  Manager. 

Where  the  evidence  is  perfectly  plain,  public  service  corporations 
should  go  to  any  extent  in  punishing  persons  giving  perjured  testimony. 
— Lynchburg   Traction   &  Light   Co.,  Lynchburg,   Va.,   D.   C. 
Frost,  Superintendent. 

Without  doubt  a  person  clearly  guilty  of  perjury  should  be  prose- 
cuted and  a  corporation  against  whom  the  person  has  sworn  falsely 
should  see  that  the  matter  is  called  to  the  attention  of  the  grand  jury, 
but  I  question  the  advisability  of  a  corporation  or  its  officers  making 
the  charge  direct,  on  account  of  the  clamor  it  arouses  on  the  part  of 
narrow-minded  persons  on  the  other  side  of  the  case. 

One  man  who  was  injured  on  the  Erie  Railroad  and  swore,  in  a 
suit  against  our  Company,  that  he  was  hurt  on  one  of  our  cars,  was 
indicted,  tried,  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  three  years.  Another 
grand  jury  refused  to  indict  a  woman,  who  swore  falsely  in  a  suit 
against  us,  on  the  nonsensical  ground  that  many  others  are  doing  the 
same  thing  and  it  would  be  a  hardship  on  this  woman  to  indict  her. 
In  both  instances  the  case  was  presented  to  grand  jury  by  prosecutor. 

— Mahoning    &   Shenango   Railway    &   Light    Co.,    Youngs- 
town,  O.,  F.  J.  Warnock,  Chief  Claim  Agent. 

The  guilty  party  should  be  prosecuted  firmly  without  insisting  on 
too  long  a  sentence. 

— Montreal  Tramways  Co.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Can.,  A.  J.  Cadoua, 
Claims  Agent. 

Where  perjured  evidence  is  given  and  the  public  service  corpora- 
tion has  a  clear  case,  the  person  giving  such  testimony  should,  I  think, 
unquestionably  be  prosecuted. 

— Memphis  Street  Railway  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  C.  B.  Proc- 
tor, Claim  Agent. 

Prosecute  thoroughly  any  witnesses  giving  perjured  testimony. 

— The  Muncie   &  Portland   Traction   Co.,  Portland,  Indiana, 
E.  B.  Lincoln,  Gtneral  Manager. 
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If  your  attorneys  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  conviction  of  perjury 
can  be  had,  press  charge  hard.  If  conviction  is  doubtful  you  obtain 
no-thing  by  pressing  it,  as  jury  will  require  most  positive  testimony 
where  a  public  service  corporation  is  behind  the  prosecution. 

—New    York   State   Railways,   Rochester,   N.    Y '.,   R.   E.   Mc- 
DouGall,   Claim  Agent. 

Everything  possible  should  be  done  to  urge  and  assist  in  the 
prosecution  of  persons  giving  perjured  testimony  in  personal  injury 
cases. 

- — Oregon  Electric  Railway  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  H.  K.  Relf, 
General  Claim  Agent. 

Deal  squarely  in  every  case;  jurors  will  take  cognizance,  without 
advertisement,  when  your  policy   is   established. 

— Paris  Transit  Co.,  Paris,  Texas,  Jno.  A.  Porter,  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  Manager. 

Where  the  proof  is  positive,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  a  witness  or  plaintiff  has  committed  perjury,  in  giving  testimony 
in  an  accident  case  where  personal  injury  is  claimed,  no  stone  should 
be  left  unturned  to  see  that  the  person,  so  perjuring  himself,  be  dealt 
with  according  to  law  and  such  punishment  meted  out  to  him  as  will 
insure,  in  the  future,  protection  to  the  general  public  as  well  as  cor- 
porations. This  method  of  dealing  with  people  of  this  class  will  cer- 
tainly put  a  decided  damper  upon  illegal  methods  and  practices  of 
this  kind.  Money  spent  in  convicting  professional  claimants  and 
people  who  are  guilty  of  perjury,  is  a  good  investment. 

■ — Philadelphia   &   West  Chester   Traction  Co.,   Upper  Darby, 
Del.  Co.,  Pa.,  V.  A.  Hengst,  Claim  Agent. 

A  perjurer  should  be  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 
■ — Rockland,  Thomaston  &  Camden  Street  Railway  Co.,  Rock- 
land, Me.,  Thomas  Hawken,  General  Manager. 

Prosecute  such  cases  to  the  limit,  even  in  the  face  of  expense  and 
notoriety. 

— Schenectady    Railway    Co.,    Schenectady,    N.    Y '.,    Chas.    J. 
McAleer,  Claim  Agent. 

We  have  never  been  bothered  with  perjured  testimony  in  personal 
injury  cases. 

■ — Sheboygan    Railway     &    Electric     Co.,    Sheboygan,     Wis., 
Edw.  Hammett,  Claim  Agent. 
In  proven  cases,  prosecution  of  perjury  should  be  pursued  to  the 
fullest  extent. 

— Southwest  Missouri  Railroad  Co.,   Webb   City,  Mo.,   S.  W. 
Gunsalus,  Claim  Agent. 
18 
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Lying  has  become  so  universal  that  it  is  beginning  to  be  respectable. 
The  Ananias  and  Sapphira  clubs  are  all  enlarging  their  headquarters. 
Most  of  the  states  have  laws,  which,  if  enforced,  would  punish  the 
wilful  perjurer,  but  public  sentiment  appears  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
liar.  The  Ninth  Article  of  the  Decalogue  has  become  obsolete.  If 
Moses  had  known  what  little  regard  was  going  to  be  given  it,  he 
would  never  have  taken  the  trouble  to  chisel  it  down  on  the  tablet 
of  stone.  God,  undoubtedly,  hates  a  liar,  and  he  is  surely  reserving 
punishment  for  him  in  the  hereafter. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  a  perjured  witness  could  be  convicted  if 
prosecuted.  Nine-tenths  of  the  jurors  who  take  the  oath  to  consider 
testimony  impartially,  know  they  are  not  going  to  do  it,  and  if  a  per- 
son charged  with  the  crime  of  perjury  were  brought  before  them, 
they  would  all  have  a  sort  of  a  fellow-feeling  for  him;  each  one  of 
them  will  reason  "  I  am  a  liar,  and  have  never  been  punished,  why 
should  I  vote  to  punish  him?"  Consequently  our  efforts  to  enforce  the 
law  would  be  futile,  our  time  and  the  money  spent  would  be  wasted. 

If  a  conviction  could  be  brought  about,  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  everybody  concerned,  and  would 
warrant  us  in  going  to  the  limit  in  prosecuting  perjurers. 

— Tacoma   Railway    &   Power    Co.,    Tacoma,    Wash.,    E.    H. 
Odell,  General  Claim  Agent. 

I  think  public  service  corporations  should  go  very  sparingly  into 
criminal  prosecutions  of  persons  for  perjury.  The  same  should  not 
be  attempted  under  any  consideration  unless  the  outcome  of  the  case 
is  certain,  and  then  it  should  be  followed  up  absolutely  to  success, 
otherwise  a  damage  suit  will  surely  follow  for  malicious  prosecution 
with   a  successful  outcome. 

— Terre  Haute,  Indianapolis  &  Eastern  Traction  Co.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  Wm.  Tichenor,  Claim  Agent. 

Public  service  corporations  should  lend  every  assistance  with  a 
view  to  securing  convictions. 

— United   Railroads    of   San   Francisco,   San   Francisco,    Cal., 
J.  H.  Handlon,  Claim  Agent. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  in  the  average  personal  injury  case  to 
prove  that  the  testimony  is  untrue,  and  while  the  defendant  may  be 
satisfied  that  some  of  the  evidence  is  perjured,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  prove  it  except  by  an  admission  on  the  part  of  the 
witness. 

■ — The   United  Railways   &  Electric   Co.   of  Baltimore,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Jas.  R.  Pratt,  Assistant  General  Manager. 

Wherever  it  can  be  proven  conclusively  that  perjury  or  subornation 
to  perjury  exists  in  personal  injury  cases,  they  should  be  followed  up 
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vigorously,  and  the  person  guilty  of  either  charge  should  be  vigorously 
prosecuted. 

— Waterloo,  Cedar  Falls  &  Northern  Railway  Co.,  Waterloo, 
la.,  Maurice  A.  Welsh,  Jr.,  Special  Agent. 

Question  8. 

What  can  be  done  by  the  Claim  Department  to  secure  a  more 

equitable  consideration  by  jurors  in  the  trial  of  damage 

cases? 

ANSV/ERS. 

The  application  of  the  Golden  Rule  and  as  liberal  treatment  of 
claimants  or  of  any  aggrieved  party  as  possible  without  paying  an 
exorbitant  amount  will  tend  to  make  jurors  more  just  in  the  trial  of 
damage  cases.  It  may  take  several  years  to  change  the  sentiment 
where  the  feeling  is  strongly  against  the  railway  company,  but  we 
believe  this  policy  will  win  out  in  the  end. 

— Austin   Street   Railway    Co.,   Austin,    Texas,   W.    J.    Jones, 
President. 

Under  the  present  method  of  selecting  a  jury  we  cannot  do  much, 
as  the  sympathy  of  the  average  jury  is  nearly  always  with  the  indi- 
vidual and  against  the  corporation. 

— Bangor  Railway   &  Electric   Co.,  Bangor,  Me.,  M.  E.  Mc- 
Cormick,  Claim  Agent. 

This  question  is  rather  ambiguous.  So  far  as  the  Claim  Depart- 
ment is  concerned  it  is  wise  to  let  jurors  alone  while  they  are  sitting 
on  a  case.  The  time  to  secure  "  more  equitable  consideration  "  from 
the  jurors  is  before  they  become  such  and  one  way  is  to  treat  all 
claimants  and  all  attorneys  cordially  when  they  present  a  claim. 
While  we  may  look  upon  all  as  prone  to  exaggerate  their  cases,  we 
must  not  too  openly  or  too  violently  show  it. 

Do  not  have  one  set  of  manners  for  one  class  and  another  set  to 
use  on  a  different  class  of  people.  Accord  the  same  treatment  to  the 
poor  Italian  man  that  you  do  to  the  man  or  woman  higher  up 
socially.  Your  manner  of  meeting  people  who  have  claims  will,  in 
time,  percolate  through  the  whole  community  in  which  your  road 
operates,  and  if  fair  and  equitable,  you  will  find  that  in  time  jurors 
will  be  very  likely  to  try  the  cases  presented  to  them  in  the  same 
spirit.  There  are  hundreds  of  little  courtesies,  costing  nothing,  which 
a  Claim  Agent  may  extend  to  those  presenting  claims,  and  these 
kindnesses,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  will  come  back  in  various  ways 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Company. 

A  movement  might  be  started  to  have  a  better  class  of  men  drawn 
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to  serve  as  jurors.  Many  men  who  serve  are  wholly  unfit  to  act  and 
understand  fully  as  much  of  the  merits  of  a  case  before  it  is  tried 
as  they  do  after  it  is  given  to  them  for  their  decision.  They  have  no 
minds  of  their  own,  are  easily  led  and  their  sympathy  is  not  with  the 
railroad's  dollar  no  matter  what  the  evidence  is.  Many  consider  it  a 
detriment  to  their  business  to  serve  as  jurors  while  others  scramble 
to  serve  believing  it  an  easy  way  to  earn  a  dollar.  This  latter  class 
are  most  always  undesirable  for  they  are  made  up  of  loafers,  bar- 
room patronizers  and  a  great  many  who  do  not  care  what  happens. 
Every  juryman  who  sits  on  our  cases  is  looked  up  long  before  any 
case  is  tried.  We  try  to  know  whether  he  or  any  member  of  his 
family  have  ever  had  a  claim  against  us  or  any  other  corporation; 
we  find  out  whether  he  is  a  family  man,  his  religion,  the  orders  he 
belongs  to,  his  employment,  his  family  physician,  whether  he  has  ever 
been  in  a  law  suit  or  accused  of  crime,  and  if  so,  who  his  attorney  was ; 
what  his  neighbors  think  of  him,  his  judgment,  his  feeling  toward 
corporations  and  street  railways  in  particular  and  if  he  has  ever  served, 
on  a  jury  before.  We  thus  have  a  fairly  good  idea  of  the  men  before 
whom  we  are  to  try  our  cases.  If  we  can  get  men  of  fair  judgment, 
good  morals  and  not  prejudiced  against  corporations  we  consider  our- 
selves fortunate. 

— Bay  State  Street  Railway  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  W.  A.  Rice, 
General  Claim  Agent. 

This  is  a  question,  in  which  different  opinions  will  arise.  In  my 
opinion,  best  results  can  be  obtained  by  fighting  frivolous  and  un- 
meritorious  cases,  thereby  making  plain  the  character  of  litigation. 
Settle  liability  cases  so  as  not  to  undo  your  work, -and  where  the  public 
is  in  a  receptive  mood,  it  is  well  to  advertise  your  hardships,  and  get 
this  before  the  jurors  in  the  county.  This  'method  has  been  tried  by 
our  President,  Mr.  A.  H.  Ford,  and  has  proved  successful.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  we  have  attorneys  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
fession and  were  raised  in  the  county,  most  of  them.  Our  investigators 
and  adjusters  are  selected  with  a  view  of  creating  a  friendly  feeling 
among  the  citizens,  and  they  are  expected  to  maintain  the  high 
standard  of  efficiency,  at  the  same  time  doing  nothing  to  incur  the 
enmity  of  the  populace,  or  to  do  anything  to  cause  a  boomerang. 
These  methods,  in  a  measure,  cover  the  question  and  have  proven 
successful  with  us. 

— Birmingham    Railway,   Light    &    Power    Co.,    Birmingham, 
Ala.,  C.  A.  Avant,  Claim  Attorney. 

An  answer  to  this  question  suggests  so  many  lines  of  thought  that 
we  will  not  attempt  to  answer  it  fully,  but  merely  state  that  this  ques- 
tion should  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  answer  to  Question 
One  and  a  campaign  should  be  instituted  vigorous   enough  to  make 
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the  community  in  general  realize  what  such  cases,  whether  fraudulent 
or  not,  mean  to  them.  This  campaign  should,  of  course,  be  far- 
reaching  enough  to  give  your  case  proper  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  prospective  jurors,  as  well  as  at  the  hands  of  jurors  in  fact. 

— Boston    Elevated    Raihvay    Co.,    Boston,    Mass.,    John    J. 
Reynolds,  Claims  Attorney. 

This  question  alone  could  be  the  subject  of  lengthy  consideration. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  time  will  ever  come  when  a  jury  trial  will 
be  anything  but  an  instrument  of  injustice.  Such  a  system  of  trials 
seems  to  me  a  relic  of  the  Dark  Ages.  I  believe  that  legislation 
should  be  attempted  throughout  the  country  to  obtain  a  commission 
form  for  the  trial  of  personal  injury  cases.  If  six  intelligent,  ex- 
perienced, impartial  and  judicial  men  picked  from  among  the  ranks 
of  the  lawyer,  the  doctor  and  the  layman  could  preside  in  the  trial 
of  our  cases,  I  would  willingly  accept  the  resttlt  of  their  findings. 

— Chicago    &   Milwaukee    Electric   Railroad    Co.,   Highwood, 
III.,  G.  T.  Hellmuth,  Claim  Agent. 

Previous  to  the  trial  of  the  case  each  juror  should  be  thoroughly 
investigated  as  to  his  general  frame  of  mind  and  as  to  his  previous 
experience  as  a  juror.  Jurors  should  be  commended  for  their  good 
work  when  they  have  shown  a  just  and  impartial  attitude. 

■ — Chicago,    South   Bend    &   Northern   Indiana   Railway    Co., 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  Floyd  O.  Jellison,  Claim  Agent. 

Conduct  the  trial  with  the  highest  degree  of  fairness  and  try  to 
overcome  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  jurors  that  the  Company 
is  unfair. 

— The   Cleveland,   Painesville   &  Eastern  Railroad   Co.,   Wil- 
loughby,  Ohio,  J.  H.  Shaw,  Claim  Adjuster. 

Considerable  can  be  done  through  the  medium  of  a  publicity 
bureau  toward  creating  a  more  friendly  relation  between  the  cor- 
poration and  the  .public,  which  in  turn  will  have  its  effect  upon  the 
jury.  No  doubt  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  in  many  instances,  is  in- 
fluenced more  by  public  sentiment  existing  against  corporations  than 
by  anything  else. 

— The  Cleveland  Raihvay  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  W.  F.  Weh, 
Superintendent  Accident  Department. 

■  The  only  way  I  have  ever  discovered  of  obtaining  equitable  con- 
sideration from  jurors  is  to  obtain  a  reputation  for  fair  dealing  in 
the  community  from  which  the  jurors  come.  It  is  rarely  the  case 
that  the  sympathetic  features  of  the  case  are  not  against  the  trolley 
company,  and  that  is  a   difficult  handicap  to  overcome.     The  average 
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human  mind  seems  to  be  so  constructed  that  when  the  opportunity 
presents  itself  to  be  charitable  with  somebody  else's  rqoney  (as  it 
often  does  to  a  juror)   the  temptation  to  do  so  is  almost  irresistible. 

— The  Connecticut  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  S.  W.  Baldwin, 
Claims  Attorney. 

If  only  taxpayers  were  permitted  to  act  as  jurors,  and  the  tax- 
payers generally  could  be  brought  to  a  realization  of  the  enormous 
waste  and  cost  of  litigation  and  the  large  number  of  fictitious  claims 
that  are  presented,  I  believe  such  jurors  would  scan  the  record  more 
closely  and  be  less  moved  by  the  wild  oratory  and  passionate  appeals 
of  the  personal-injury  lawyer. 

— Des    Moines    City    Railway    Co.,    Des    Moines,    la.,    A.    G. 
Rippey,  Claim  Attorney. 

This  depends  entirely  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  men  composing 
the  jury.  Experience  shows  that  testimony  in  some  instances  carries 
little  or  no  weight.  The  methods  used  by  this  Company  are  as  fol- 
lows:  Every  individual  comprising  the  jury  which  is  likely  to  try 
a  case  in  which  we  are  interested  is  thoroughly  investigated  as  to 
his  age,  politics,  religion,  occupation,  whether  he  is  married  or  single, 
a  man  of  family,  to  what  secret  orders  he  belongs,  whether  or  not 
he  has  ever  been  injured,  who  his  employer  is  and  his  general  repu- 
tation for  sobriety,  honesty  and  integrity  and  his  general  judgment. 
After  this  information  is  received,  if  the  man  has  been  injured  that 
•injury  is  investigated.  The  jury  is  then  compared  with  the  plaintiff 
in  the  case  as  to  their  relations  politically,  religiously,  fraternally  and 
otherwise.  Each  juryman  is  carefully  gone  over  by  the  Attorney, 
the  Claim  Department  and  the  General  Manager,  and  all  those  of 
doubtful  character  are  checked  off  for  rejection  if  they  happen  to 
be  drawn  upon  the  jury  in  any  case  in  which  the  Company  is  in- 
terested. In  addition  to  this  we  have  a  personal  sizing  of  the  jury 
at  the  time  of  their  being  drawn  for  the  particular  case.  By  using 
methods  of  this  kind  we  feel  that  we  have  done  everything  possible 
to  select  jurymen  who  will  yield  the  best  results  for  all  parties  at 
interest,  and  this  plan  we  know  has  benefited  us  in  several  instances. 

■ — Easton    Transit    Co.,    Easton,    Pa.,    Charles    B.    Brunner, 
Claim  Agent. 

Impress  upon  the  general  public  (from  whose  ranks  jurors  are 
summonsed)  the  desire  of  the  Company  to  be  more  than  fair  and 
generous  in  its  relations  with  the  public.  Never  put  on  testimony 
which  is  in  any  way  "shady";  jurors  are  favorably  impressed  by 
an  exhibition  of  extreme  fairness  on  the  part  of  the  Company.  The 
claimants  of  to-day  may  be  the  jurors  of  to-morrow;  therefore  see 
that  their  relations  with  the  Company  are  pleasant,  even  though  no 
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settlement  is  made.  Do  not  arbitrarily  refuse  a  settlement,  but,  with- 
out disclosing  your  defense,  try  to  have  the  claimant  see  the  case 
from  your  view-point. 

— El  Paso  Electric  Railway  Co.,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  Alves  Dixon, 
Claim  Agent. 

This  question  involves  so  many  possibilities  a  mere  answer  in 
the  sense  of  an  answer  would  never  be  satisfactory.  There  is  meat 
enough  for  a  whole  day's  discussion.  This  is  a  good  subject  for  a 
paper  next  year. 

— Fitchburg    &    Leominster    Street    Railway    Co.,    Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  H.  K.  Bennett,  Claim  Agent. 

We  believe  nothing  is  so  powerful  in  its  effect  on  the  jurymen  as 
to  establish  a  reputation  of  fair  dealing  with  the  public,  and  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  our  Company  to  justify  this  reputation  in  every 
way  possible.  In  several  instances  we  have  found  witnesses  with 
whom  we  have  settled  minor  offenses  and  whenever  we  can  sub- 
stantiate that  fact  before  the  jury  we  think  it  goes  to  our  credit  and 
profit,  and  certainly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  person  who  has  directly 
or  indirectly  received  an  injury. 

—The   Fries   Manufacturing    &   Power   Co.,    Winston-Salem, 
N.  C,  H.  E.  Fries,  President. 

Believe  this  can  be  best  done  by  the  general  policy  of  the  corpo- 
ration by  showing  a  desire  to  co-operate  with  the  public  in  safer 
guarding  of  lives  and  the  general  courteous  treatment  of  their  patrons, 
together  with   a   fairly   equitable  adjustment   of   legitimate  claims. 

— Hudson    &   Manhattan    Railroad    Co.,   New    York,    N.    Y ., 
R.  B.  Kay,  Claim  Agent. 

The  only  method,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  keep  a  large  acquaintance 
and  know  personally  nearly  every  man  in  the  county. 

■ — The  Kansas  City-Western  Railway  Co.,  Leavenworth,  Kans., 
J.  W.  Richardson,  General  Superintendent. 

The  creation  of  the  good  will  of  the  public  will  tend  to  make  our 
juries  fairer  in  their  consideration  of  personal  injury  cases. 

— Louisville  &  Southern  Indiana  Traction  Co.,  New  Albany, 
Ind.,  Chas.  B.  Scott,  Assistant  to  General  Manager. 

It  will  help  matters,  I  believe,  for  the  Company  to  thoroughly 
realize  its  duty  to  the  public  and  thereby  create  an  open  mind  toward 
the  Company. 

— Lynchburg   Traction   &   Light  Co.,  Lynchburg,   Va.,   D.   C. 
Frost,  Superintendent. 
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It  is  our  policy  to  educate  the  public  to  the  fact  that  we  deal  fairly 
and  that  we  pay  equitable  claims  so  that  if  a  claim  has  merit  in  it  a 
jury  will  not  be  called  upon  to  try  it.  We  are  also,  now,  investigating 
jurors  carefully  and  have  a  blank  which  we  fill  out  and  file  containing 
all  the  information  we  can  secure  with  reference  to  a  particular  juror, 
with  a  history  of  his  conduct  in  cases  in  which  he  has  served  as  a 
juror.  This  is  kept  for  future  reference.  We  find  that  it  pays  to 
investigate  jurors. 

— Mahoning  &  Shenango  Railway  &  Light  Co.,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  F.  J.  Warnock,  Chief  Claim  Agent. 

The  Claim  Department  can  best  secure  an  equitable  consideration 
of  their  cases  by  jurors  by  convincing  the  general  public  that  it  is 
their  endeavor  to  deal  fairly  with  everyone  and  to  settle,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  liability  cases.  They  should  avoid  the  use  as  witness  of 
anyone  with  a  shady  reputation,  and  prepare  their  cases  very 
thoroughly  for  trial. 

— Memphis    Street    Railway     Co.,    Memphis,     Tenn.,     C.     B. 
Proctor,  Claim  Agent. 

The  crew  of  car  and  all  employees  should  be  well  examined  before 
appearing  before  a  jury.  They  should  have  visited  the  scene  of  the 
accident  before  going  into  the  witness-box  so  as  to  be  able  to  explain 
the  accident  in  a  clear  and  concise  way.  They  should  be  taught  to 
relate  the  facts  in  an  intelligent  and  humble  manner.  They  should 
also  wear  their  uniforms  when  attending  court.  The  witnesses,  if 
they  are  numerous,  should  be  chosen  and  should  be  taught  to  give 
their  evidence  distinctly  and  concisely.  They  should  also  be  warned 
that  the  jury  is  not  necessarily  obliged  to  believe  them.  Neither  the 
employees  nor  the  Claims  Agent  should  speak  of  the  accident  with 
the  witnesses  when  the  jurors  leave  their  seats.  They  should  be 
taught  to  be  dignified  before  the  jury. 

■ — Montreal    Tramways    Co.,   Montreal,    Que.,    A.    J.    Cadoua, 
Claims  Agent. 

I  cannot  see  how  the  Claim  Department  can  do  anything  to  secure 
a  more  equitable  consideration  by  jurors. 

— New    York   State   Railways,   Rochester,   N.    Y .,   R.   E.   Mc- 
Dougall,  Claim  Agent. 

Show  fakers  up.  A  good  attorney  should  be  able  to  make  the 
claimant  stand  before  the  jury  in  his  real  character. 

— Paris    Transit   Co.,   Paris,  Tex.,  Jno.  A.  Porter,  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  Manager. 
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This  can  be  done  by  establishing  a  reputation  for  honest  dealing 
throughout  the  community  in  which  the  Company  operates  and  by 
creating  a  feeling  of  friendliness  on  the  part  of  the  public  at  large. 

— Philadelphia   &   West  Chester  Traction  Co.,  Upper  Darby, 
Del.  Co.,  Pa.,  V.  A.  Hengst,  Claim  Agent. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  evidence  is  fully  and  carefully  col- 
lected by  the  Claim  Department  and  properly  presented  by  the  at- 
torneys, nothing  more  can  be  done  to  ensure  the  jurors  giving  it 
due  consideration. 

— Oregon  Electric  Railway  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  H.  K.  Relf, 
General  Claim  Agent. 

Pay  honest  claims  fairly  and  keep  the  good  will  of  the  public  as 
much  as  possible. 

— Schenectady    Railway    Co.,    Schenectady,    N.    Y .,    Chas.    J. 
McAleer,  Claim  Agent. 

In  connection  with  the  more  equitable  consideration  by  jurors, 
our  policy  is  to  not  let  them  handle  our  cases. 

— Sheboygan    Railway     &    Electric     Co.,    Sheboygan,     Wis., 
Edw.  Hammett,  Claim  Agent. 

For  answer  to  this  question,  see  reply  to  Question  No.  6. 

— Tacoma   Railway    &   Power    Co.,    Tacoma,    Wash.,   E.    H. 
Odell,  General  Claim  Agent. 

It  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  attitude  of  the  general  public 
towards  a  corporation.  The  only  thing  a  Claim  Department  can  do 
is  to  treat  claims  in  the  manner  referred  to  in  the  antecedent  Ques- 
tions 3  and  4. 

— The   United  Railways   &  Electric  Co.   of  Baltimore,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Jas.  R.  Pratt,  Assistant  General  Manager. 

By  fair  treatment  of  claimants  a  reputation  can  be  obtained  for 
equitable  dealing  which  will  serve  you  in  good  stead  in  the  event 
of  litigation. 

— United   Railroads   of   San   Francisco,   San   Francisco,    Cal., 
J.  H.  Handlon,  Claim  Agent. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  state  what  can  be  done  by  the 
Claim  Department  to  secure  a  more  equitable  consideration  by 
jurors  in  a  trial  for  damage  cases,  especially  in  those  against  street 
railways,  as  there  is  scarcely  a  jury  chosen  where  one  or  more  of 
its  members  are  not  patrons  of  the  Company.  The  public  as  a 
general  thing  seem  to  hold  some  fancied  grievance  against  street 
railways,  sometimes  on  account  of  the  cars  being  too  hot  or  too 
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cold,  or  the  crews  being  seemingly  indifferent  towards  them,  or 
the  cars  not  being  on  time  or  passing  up  passengers,  or  because  of 
conductor's  mistakes  in  the  handling  of  transfer  (they  are  more 
often  the  mistakes  of  passengers  themselves),  or  on  account  of 
teams'  being  frightened  by  cars,  or  conductors  failing  to  call  streets, 
or  passengers  imagining  that  conductors  fail  to  call  streets,  etc. 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  service  that  a  street  railway  is  obliged 
to  furnish  to  the  public,  it  is  hard  to  please  everyone,  and  fre- 
quently people,  who  hold  imaginery  or  fancied  grievances,  are 
chosen  on  juries  in  damage  cases.  I  have  nothing  to  suggest  in 
answer  other  than  that  a  railway  company  can  carry  en  a  cam- 
paign among  their  ticket  clerks  and  trainmen,  urging  courtesy  to 
the  public,  etc.  In  that  connection  will  say,  that  this  Company  is 
now  conducting  such  campaigns  through  weekly  meetings  and  has 
done  so  for  years. 

—Waterloo,  Cedar  Falls  &  Northern  Railway  Co.,  Waterloo, 
Ioiva,  Maurice  A.  Welsh,  Jr.,  Special  Agent. 

Question  9. 

How  should  the  "professional"  witness  be  handled? 

ANSWERS. 

If  for  the  plaintiff  "  handle  him  without  gloves."  As  a  defendant 
I  would  not  use  one. 

— Atlantic   Coast  Electric  Railway   Co.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J., 
Geo.  B.  Cade,  Claim  Agent. 

Follow  him  up  and  put  him  behind  the  bars  if  possible. 

- — Austin    Street    Railway    Co.,    Austin,    Tex.,    W.    J.    Jones, 
President. 

"  Without  gloves  and  with  brass  knuckles."  In  other  words 
treat  him  or  her  as  you  would  any  other  pest.  They  are  elusive  and 
as  bad  if  not  worse  than  the  professional  claimant  and  should  be» 
given  ho  consideration  at  the  hands  of  Claim  Agents  or  counsel. 

— Bay  State  Street  Railway  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  W.  A.  Rice, 
General  Claim  Agent. 

We  should  make  it  hard  for  the  "  professional  "  witness  to  exist, 
and  prosecute,  when  possible.  Follow  him  up  on  the  stand  on 
cross-examination. 

— Birmingham    Railway,   Light    &    Power    Co.,    Birmingham, 
Ala.,  C.  A.  Avant,  Claim   Attorney. 
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We  should  adopt  such  methods  as  will  put  such  witnesses  out  of 
business,  so  to  speak.  What  that  method  shall  be  each  Company 
must  determine   as   such  witness  presents  himself. 

— Boston    Elevated    Railway    Co.,    Boston,    Mass.,    John    J. 
Reynolds,  Claim  Attorney. 

The  "  professional  "  witness  must  be  handled  according  to  his 
individual  ability.  He  should  be  cross-examined  rigorously  where 
he  seems  a  witness  of  limitations,  but  where  a  thoroughly  prepared 
and  intelligent  witness  is  on  the  stand  I  doubt  whether  anything 
can  be  gained  by  a  prolonged  examination. 

— Chicago   &  Milwaukee  Electric  R.  R.   Co.,  Highwood,  III., 
G.  T.  Hellmuth,  Claim  Agent. 

This,  like  the  ambulance  chaser,  should  depend  upon  the  in- 
dividual "professional"  witness;  in  most  cases  we  would  favor 
giving  him  a  dose  of  publicity. 

— Chicago,   South   Bend    &   Northern    Indiana    Railway    Co., 
South  Bend,  Iud.,  Floyd  O.  Jellison,  Claim  Agent. 

The  "  professional  "  witness  should  be  closely  questioned  in  re- 
gard to  his  frequent  appearances  in  court  and  the  expert  evidence 
ignored. 

— The   Cleveland,  Paincsville   &   Eastern  Railroad   Co.,    Wil- 
loughby,  Ohio,  J.  H.  Shaw,  Claim  Adjuster. 

If  my  understanding  of  the  professional  witness  referred  to  is 
correct,  I  should  say  that  he  should  be  dealt  with  the  same  as  the 
perjurer  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  about  a  prosecu- 
tion of  such  witness.  I  infer  that  the  question  refers  to  a  witness 
who  makes  a  business  of  testifying  to  facts  which  he  did  not  wit- 
ness and  not  to  the  expert  doctor  or  other  experts  who  specialize 
in  this  line. 

■ — The  Cleveland  Railway  Co.,   Cleveland,  Ohio,  W.  F.  Weh, 
Superintendent  Accident  Department. 

If  by  "  professional  "  witness  is  meant  the  man  who  makes  the 
business  of  being  a  witness  a  profession,  he  should  be  caught  at 
one  of  his  tricks  and  convicted.  If  by  "  professional  "  witness  is 
meant  the  man  of  a  profession  who  happens  to  be  a  witness  he 
should  be  handled  very  carefully,  as  a  friend. 

— The  Connecticut  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  S.  W.  Baldwin, 
Claims  Attorney. 

"  Professional  "  witnesses  should  be  treated  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  impress  the  jury  that  they  are  being  paid  for  their  testimony 
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and  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  appearing  frequently  in  cases  of 
the  same  kind  always  for  the  benefit  of  the  plaintiff. 

— Eastern    Transit    Co.,    Eastern,    Pa.,    Charles    B.    Brunner, 
Claim  Agent. 

"  Without  gloves." 

—El  Paso  Electric  Railway  Co.,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  Alves  Dixon, 
Claim  Agent. 

Follow  him  up  closely  and  when  the  proper  time  arrives,  make 
him  "  take  his  own  medicine  "  by  confronting  him  with  every  case 
in  which  he  has  been  involved.  He  will  soon  tire  of  being  hounded 
and  will  retreat. 

— Fitchburg    &    Leominster    Street    Railway    Co.,    Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  H.   K.   Bennett,  Claim  Agent. 

We  have  thus  far  not  been  favored  with  "  professional  "  wit- 
nesses. If  they  should  arise,  we  would  endeavor  to  present  their 
records  to  the  court,  because  in  this  section  of  the  country,  their 
testimony  would  not  be  counted  for  much. 

— Fries  Manufacturing  &  Power  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C, 
H.  E.  Fries,  President. 

Find  some  way  to  discredit  a  "  professional  "  witness. 

— The  Kansas  City-Western  Railway  Co.,  Leavenworth,  Kan., 
J.  W.  Richardson,  General  Superintendent. 

By  a  thorough  investigation  of  this  class  of  experts,  as  a  rule  it 
will  be  found  that  their  testimony  on  specific  matters  in  different 
actions  is  different,  based  on  the  requirements  of  the  case.  By  the 
use  of  this  and  the  use  of  the  fact  that  their  income  is  received 
largely  from  testifying  they  may  be  discredited  to  a  certain  degree. 

— Hudson  &  Manhattan  Railroad  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y .,  R.  B. 
Kay,  Claim  Agent. 

The  record  of  "  professional  "  witnesses  should  be  complete  and 
in  the  hands  of  the  various  Claim  Departments  with  which  such 
witnesses  would  be  liable  to  come  in  contact. 

— Louisville  &  Southern  Indiana  Traction  Co.,  New  Albany, 
Ind.,  Chas.  B.  Scott,  Assistant  to  the  General  Manager. 

I  have  never  had  any  experience  with  a  real  "professional,"  but 
I  think  no  very  gentle  methods  should  be  employed  in  handling  him. 

— Mahoning  &  Shenango  Railway  &  Light  Co.,  Youngstozvn, 
Ohio,  F.  J.  Warnock,  Chief  Claim  Agent. 
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The  professional  witness  should  never  be  used  by  a  Claim  De- 
partment; and  when  he  is  introduced  by  the  plaintiff  he  should  be 
attacked  in  every  way  possible. 

—  Memphis    Street    Railway    Co.,    Memphis,     Tenn.,    C.     B. 
Proctor,  Claim  Agent. 

"  Professional  "  witnesses  are  as  yet  unknown  here. 

— Montreal  Tramways  Co.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Can.,  A.  J.  Cadoua, 
Claims  Agent. 

Have  had  no  experience  with  "  professional  "  witnesses. 

— The  Muncie  &  Portland  Traction  Co.,  Portland,  Ind.,  E.  B. 
Lincoln,  General  Manager. 

The  "  professional  "  witness  should  have  his  record  investigated 
so  that  on  cross-examination  he  can  be  shown  up  and  his  testimony 
discredited  or  thrown  out. 

— Oregon  Electric  Railway  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  H.  K.  Relf, 
General  Claim  Agent. 

"  Professional  "  witnesses,  I  presume,  mean  physicians  and  vari- 
ous experts.  These  have  been  uniformly  handled  here  with  great 
courtesy  and  consideration  by  both  sides  of  the  case. 

— Sheboygan    Railway     &    Electric     Co.,    Sheboygan,     Wis. 
Edw.  Hammett,  Claim  Agent. 

Such  witnesses  should  be  prosecuted  if  case  is  one  of  perjury. 
— South-West  Missouri  Railroad  Co.,  Webb  City,  Mo.,  S.  W. 
Gunsalus,  Claim  Agent. 

If  this  question  refers  to  witnesses  from  the  medical  profession, 
I  would  say  that  the  present  methods  of  court  procedure  preclude 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  any  material  goGd  from  his  testimony, 
no  matter  in  what  way  you  handle  him ;  handle  him  with  "  four-ounce 
gloves  or  with  bare  knuckles,"  the  result  will  be  the  same  —  quite 
unsatisfactory. 

If  the  question  has  reference  to  the  professional  "  repeater,"  the 
fellow  who  is  constantly  popping  up  in  court  to  make  trouble  for 
you,  handle  him  as  you  would  an  ambulance  chaser;  take  him  out 
and  chastise  him. 

— Tacoma   Railway    &    Power    Co.,    Tacoma,    Wash.,    E.    H. 
Odell,  General  Claim  Agent. 

Professional  witnesses  are  usually  doctors,  and  the  only  way  I 
have  ever  handled  them  yet  has  been  to  take  their  medicine. 

— Terre     Haute,     Indianapolis     &     Eastern     Traction     Co., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  William  Tichenor,  Claim  Agent. 
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Attempt  to  discredit  him  by  introducing  in  evidence,  by  in- 
nuendo, if  not  by  testimony,  the  fact  that  he  or  she  has  previously 
testified  as  a  witness  in  personal  injury  cases. 

— United   Railroads   of   San   Francisco,   San   Francisco,    CaL, 
J.  H.  Handlon,  Claim  Agent. 

The  "  professional "  witness  really  should  be  handled  with  an 
ax,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  statutory  provision  permitting  this 
practice,  we  have  to  submit  to  the  powers  that  be,  and  simply  in- 
troduce testimony  to  show  that  he  is  a  "  professional  "  witness,  or 
attempt  to  impeach  him  on  the  grounds  that  his  reputation  for 
truth  and  veracity  is  bad.  If  it  can  be  proven  that  any  of  the  testi- 
mony given  by  the  "  professional  "  witness  is  false  and  actuated  by 
a  consideration,  the  matter  should  be  taken  up  with  the  Legal  De- 
partment and,  if  possible,  criminal  proceedings  should  be  instituted. 
— Waterloo,  Cedar  Falls  &  Northern  Railway  Co.,  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  Maurice  A.  Welsh,  Jr.,  Special  Agent. 

Question  10. 

How  can  the  best  results  be  obtained  from  the  use  of  photo- 
graphs of  claimants,  scenes  of  accidents  and  equipment 
involved? 

By  getting  such  photographs  before  the  jury. 

— Atlantic   Coast  Electric  Railway   Co.,  Asbury   Park,  N.   J., 
Geo.  B.  Cade,  Claim  Agent. 

If  in  the  judgment  of  Claim  Department  or  Management  photo- 
graphs of  scenes  of  accidents  would  add  anything  for  the  defendant 
in  the  case  by  all  means  have  them  taken,  and  then  it  is  up  to  the 
attorney  to  decide  just  what  photographs  shall  be  used  and  when 
they  shall  be  introduced. 

■ — Austin    Street    Railway    Co.,    Austin,    Tex.,    W.    J.    Jones, 
President. 

Whenever  there  is  anything  of  special  importance  in  connection 
with  the  scene  of  the  accident  that  would  be  obliterated,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  obtain  a  photograph  of  the  place  immediately.  In  one 
of  my  recent  cases  a  very  old  man,  while  waiting  to  board  one  of 
our  suburban  cars,  stood  on  a  patch  of  ice  about  three  feet  from 
the  outside  rail  of  our  tracks,  right  at  the  end  of  a  nice  dry  plank 
crossing.  Just  as  the  front  platform  of  the.  car  was  opposite  to 
him  he  slipped  on  the  ice  and  thrust  his  foot  under  the  front  wheel 
of  the  truck  so  that  his  instep  was  crushed  and  amputation  was 
necessary.  I  had  a  photograph  of  the  patch  of  ice  and  the  plank 
crossing  taken   immediately   and   showed   it  to   the   attorney   who   was 
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retained  by  the  injured  man's  relatives.  He  saw  immediately  that 
the  old  gentleman  was  careless  in  going  out  of  his  way  to  stand 
on  the  patch  of  ice  in  preference  to  the  dry  plank  crossing,  and 
dropped  the  case.  Had  I  delayed  in  taking  the  photograph,  the 
ice  would  probably  have  melted  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
have  explained  the  situation,  whereas  the  evidence  in  the  photo- 
graph could  not  be  doubted. 

— Bangor  Railway  &  Electric  Co.,  Bangor,  Maine,  M.  E.  Mc- 
Cormick,  Claim  Agent. 

Photographs  of  claimants  are  valuable  when  the  claim  is  made 
that  sickness  or  lameness  prevents  such  a  person  from  going  about 
normally.  In  one  instance  that  I  recall  a  young  woman  claimed  to 
be  in  such  a  weak  physical  condition  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
she  got  about  at  all.  We  learned  that  she  was  to  take  part  in  a 
church  picnic  as  a  contestant  in  a  foot  race,  and  a  photograph  of 
her  in  action  was  the  best  proof  possible  to  show  her  condition  and 
was  the  best  bit  of  evidence  we  had.  Photographs  of  scenes  of 
accidents  and  equipments  are  at  times  valuable  for  use  in  the  trial 
of  cases  but  photographs  of  scenes  of  accidents  are  sometimes 
very  deceiving  owing  to  the  foreshortening  of  objects  in  the  picture 
and  the  average  jury  does  not  understand  the  same  and  cannot  be 
made  to  comprehend  it.  A  better  plan,  and  still  better  if  the  case 
is  an  important  one,  would  be  a  view  by  the  jurors  where  distances, 
conditions  and  surroundings  may  be  pointed  out. 

— Bay  State  Street  Railway  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  W.  A.  Rice, 
General  Claim  Agent. 

I  think  in  some  instances  photographs  of  the  scene  of  the  acci- 
dent and  the  equipment  involved  should  be  taken.  In  all  cases  of 
fraud  where  it  is  possible,  the  injured  party  should  be  photographed. 
In  one  instance,  a  very  reputable  wealthy  lady  was  on  one  of  our 
cars  which  collided  with  another  one,  slightly,  so  as  not  to  injure 
the  equipment  except  break  the  headlight.  She  fell  over  in  a  faint, 
was  carried  to  the  hospital,  remained  in  bed  for  several  months 
when  our  physicians  insisted  on  her  leaving.  She  was  carried  to 
her  daughter's  home  where  she  remained  nearly  a  year,  and  finally 
began  to  use  a  rolling  chair.  She  decided  to  visit  some  relatives  in 
Seattle,  Washington,  and  engaged  a  drawing  room  all  the  way  from 
Birmingham  to  Seattle,  telling  the  ticket  agent  that  she  was  unable 
to  change  cars.  At  Seattle  she  proceeded  to  take  in  the  exposition, 
ran,  in  catching  cars,  climbed  the  water  tower,  took  part  in  a  riot 
over  the  distribution  of  grapes  and  walked  up  and  down  in  the 
amphitheatre.  Through  the  assistance  of  our  friend  Geo.  Carson, 
Claim  Agent  for  the  Seattle  Electric  Company,  we  obtained  twelve 
or  fifteen  photographs,  showing  her  as  described  above.     We  had 
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her  watched  on  her  return  journey.  She  came  all  the  way  through 
Canada,  taking  about  six  days  to  make  the  trip,  riding  day  and 
night  without  sleeper.  When  she  reached  Birmingham  she  was 
assisted  out  and  put  in  rolling  chair.  We  went  to  trial  the  following 
Monday  morning.  After  she  had  given  her  direct  testimony,  we 
produced  the  photographs  and  had  witnesses  brought  in  court, 
whom  she  recognized,  and  we  swept  her  off  of  her  feet. 

— Birmingham   Railway,   Light    &   Power    Co.,   Birmingham, 
Ala.,  C.  A.  Avant,  Claim  Attorney. 

First,  the  use  of  photographs  of  claimants  in  Massachusetts  is 
discretionary  with  the  court.  In  many  cases  they  are  of  undoubted 
assistance  to  the  defendant.  Second,  the  same  may  be  stated  of 
photographs  involving  locus  and  equipment.  No  hard  and  fast  rule 
can  be  laid  down  governing  their  use;  discretion  should  guide  you 
in  each  case. 

■ — Boston  Ele.vated  Railway  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  J.  J.  Reynolds, 
Claims  Attorney. 

Photographs  of  claimants  where  serious  injuries  are  alleged  and 
the  photographs  can  be  used  to  disprove  this,  are  of  course  of  great 
advantage.  It  is  also  well  to  have  pictures  taken  of  the  scenes  of 
accidents  and  the  equipment  involved,  as  they  can  do  no  harm  and 
may  possibly  be  used  to  advantage  and  to  contradict  evidence  given. 
— Chicago  &  Milwaukee  Electric  Railroad  Co.,  Highwood, 
III.,  G.  T.  Hellmuth,  Claim  Agent. 

In  many  instances  we  favor  photographic  work  and  consider 
this  kind  of  evidence  very  valuable.  The  Claim  Agent  should  be 
provided  with  a  first-class  camera  and  some  member  of  the  de- 
partment should  become  proficient  in  getting  the  best  results. 

— Chicago,   South   Bend    &   Northern   Indiana   Railway    Co., 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  Floyd  O.  Jellison,  Claim  Agent. 

Good  results  are  obtained  from  the  use  of  photographs  of  claim- 
ants, scenes  of  accidents  and  equipments  involved  by  exhibiting  same 
as  evidence  and  using  the  Civil  Engineer's  plat  to  show  actual'  dis- 
tances. 

— The   Cleveland,  Painesville   &  Eastern  Railroad   Co.,    WiT 
loughby,  Ohio,  J.  H.  Shaw,  Claim  Adjuster. 

Generally  speaking  no  doubt  photographs  of  claimants,  car 
equipment  and  scenes  surrounding  accident,  secured  by  competent 
photographers  would  be  of  great  value  in  the  adjustment  of  claims, 
and  especially  in  the  trial  of  a  lawsuit  of  long  standing,  where 
changes  may  occur  in  the  car  equipment  and  surroundings.  The 
best  method  of  using  photographs,  it  seems  to  me,  would  depend 
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entirely  upon  the  photograph  and  the  circumstances  in  each  par- 
ticular case.  Photographs  of  claimants,  which  tend  to  undermine 
the  contention  of  the  claimant,  as  to  their  ability  to  perform  work, 
would  be  beneficial. 

— The  Cleveland  Railway  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  W.  F.  Weh, 
Superintendent  Accident  Department. 

An  honestly  taken  photograph  of  claimant  in  action,  scene  of 
accident  or  equipment  involved  has  great  value  at  the  trial.  A 
photograph  is  not  subject  to  the  lapses  of  memory  as  a  witness  is. 
Photographs  of  the  scene  or  equipment  should  be  taken  as  soon 
after  the  accident  as  possible  to  obtain  the  best  results.  Photo- 
graphs are  frequently  of  great  assistance  in  obtaining  a  clear  and 
intelligent  statement  from  a  witness. 

— The  Connecticut  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  S.  W.  Baldwin, 
Claims  Attorney. 

Photographs  are  of  inestimable  value  in  the  trial  of  a  personal 
injury  case  if  they  are  clear  and  distinct  and  taken  quickly  after  an 
accident.  They  are  of  particular  value  in  platform  cases  where  the 
claim  is  made  of  a  defective  step,  hand-hold  or  platform. 

— Des  Moines  City  Railway  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la.,  A.  G.  Rippey, 
Claim  Attorney. 

While  the  courts  will  not  allow  photographs  to  show  distances 
they  can,  however,  be  used  to  good  advantage  to  show  comparisons, 
locations  of  accidents,  etc.,  and  to  verify  any  statements  which  may 
be  made  relative  to  conditions  existing  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 

— Easton    Transit    Co.,    Easton,    Pa.,    Charles    B.    Brunner, 
Claim  Agent. 

By  taking  photographs  promptly,  and  laying  the  predicate  for 
absolute  proof  of  their  genuineness  and  reliability  they  may  be 
made  of  value.  The  showing  of  a  photograph  to  a  claimant  often 
places  him  in  an  embarrassing  position  and  makes  him  amenable 
to  reason.  We  have  found  that  a  good  photograph  is  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  negotiation  of  a  settlement. 

— El  Paso  Electric  Railway  Co.,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  Alves  Dixon, 
Claim  Agent. 

Every  derailment,  disabled  car  and  scene  of  accident,  and  equip- 
ment involved  in  an  accident  should  be  carefully  photographed  and 
filed  for  future  reference.  A  photograph  will  show  up  the  absence 
of  broken  glass  in  a  car  collision  better  than  any  live  witness.     I 
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consider  photographs   as   much   an   adjunct   of  the   Claim  Agent's 
office  as  a  live  investigator. 

— Fitchburg    &    Leominster    Street    Railway    Co-.,    Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  H.  K.  Bennett,  Claim  Agent. 

Wherever  it  is  possible,  we  have  the  scenes  of  the  accident  and 
all  the  surrounding  conditions  photographed  either  by  a  regular 
photographer  or  an  amateur  with  kodak.  We  preserve  bent  fenders 
or  anything  else  which  has  a  bearing  upon  the  case. 

— The   Fries  Manufacturing    &   Power   Co.,    Winston-Salem, 
N.  C,  H.  E.  Fries,  President. 

Photographs  of  the  conditions  immediately  after  the  accident, 
and  before  there  has  been  any  chance  of  changing  conditions  and 
equipment,  and  photographs  of  claimant  at  times  and  in  places 
absolutely  at  variance  with  the  character  of  his  claim  have  proven 
valuable  in  many  cases. 

— Hudson    &   Manhattan   Railroad    Co.,   New    York,   N.    Y '., 
R.  B.  Kay,  Claim  Agent. 

Well-taken  photographs  may  be  used  to  good  advantage. 

— The  Kansas  City-Western  Railway  Co.,  Leavenworth,  Kan., 
J.  W.  Richardson,   General  Superintendent. 

Photographs  should  be  taken  immediately  after  the  accident  in 
order  to  be  of  any  service,  and  then  left  in  the  hands  of  the  at- 
torney trying  the  case  to  be  used  as  he  sees  fit. 

— Lehigh  Valley  Transit  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa.,  R.  H.  Schoenen, 
Claim  Agent. 

Such  photographs  might  be  of  benefit  in  the  larger  cities. 

— Louisville  &  Southern  Indiana  Traction  Co.,  New  Albany, 
Ind.,  Chas.  B.  Scott,  Assistant  to  the  General  Manager. 

Photographs  of  the  scenes  of  accidents  and  equipments  are 
sometimes  very  desirable. 

— Lynchburg   Traction   &  Light   Co.,  Lynchburg,    Va.,   D.   C. 
Frost,  Superintendent. 

In  cases  growing  out  of  crossing  accidents,  we  have  often  ob- 
tained good  results  from  photographs  showing  just  what  anyone 
could  see,  on  approaching  the  crossing.  We  have  used  views  with 
good  effect  in  many  cases  where  they  show  the  situation  to  better 
advantage  than  it  otherwise  could  be  shown.  For  instance,  in  a 
suit  in  which  the  issue  rested  upon  the  question  of  whether  it  was 
the  front  or  side  of  car  that  struck  a  wagon  we  had  witnesses  who 
testified  that  it  was  the  side  of  car  that  came  in  contact  with  the 
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wagon  and  that  it  left  a  mark  on  side  of  car,  which  they  noticed. 
We  followed  this  up  with  a  photograph  showing  mark  testified  to. 
We  usually  take  pictures  of  equipment  involved  in  an  accident. 
Photographs  of  claimants  who  claim  to  be  unable  to  work,  showing 
them  at  work,  have  been  known  to  win  lawsuits. 

— Mahoning  &  Shenango  Railway  &  Light  Co.,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  F.  J.  Warnock,  Chief  Claim  Agent. 

When  photographs  are  used  the  same  should  be  taken  by  a 
reputable  photographer,  who  can  testify  fully  as  to  the  conditions 
under  which  the  photograph  is  taken. 

— Memphis  Street  Railway  Co..  Memphis,  Tenn.,  C.  B.  Proc- 
tor, Claim  Agent. 

A  photograph  of  the  scene  of  the  accident,  equipment,  etc.,  will 
help  the  judge  and  jury,  and  save  considerable  expense  in  court. 

— Montreal    Tramways    Co.,   Montreal,    Can.,    A.    J.    Cadoua, 
Claims  Agent. 

We  understand  that  photographs  are  not  admitted  as  of  much 
evidence,  but  we  have  had  no  experience. 

— The  Muncie  &  Portland  Traction  Co.,  Portland,  Ind.,  E.  B. 
Lincoln,  General  Manager. 

Photographs  of  claimants  might  be  very  useful  in  litigated  cases 
if  you  are  able  to  show  by  photographs  that  claimants  are  doing 
work  or  going  around  when  they  claim  they  are  not. 

Photographs  of  equipment  involved  in  accident  and  of  the  scene 
of  the  accident  are  valuable  to  show  the  conditions  as  they  ex- 
isted; this  is  particularly  so  on  the  trial  of  cases  where  it  is  claimed 
the  equipment  was  badly  damaged  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
damage  was  done,  cars  merely  coming  together. 

— New  York  State  Railways,  Rochester,  N.   Y>,  R.  E.   Mac- 
Dougall,  Claim  Agent. 

In  all  serious  accidents  photographs  should  be  taken  as  soon  as 
possible  to  preserve  the  evidence  of  conditions  existing  at  the  time. 
The  photographs  can  be  used  as  exhibits  in  a  case  and  to  assist 
witnesses  to  recall  the  conditions.  Photographs  of  claimants  are 
useful  as  means  of  identification  at  some  future  time. 

— Oregon  Electric  Railway  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  H.  K.  Relf, 
General  Claim  Agent. 

Our  attorneys  always  find  some  objections  to  use  of  photographs 
of  accidents  because  they  show  a  sympathetic  crowd  or  the  per- 
spective is  always  exaggerated  or  hard  to  determine.    A  photograph 
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of   the   individual   seldom   amounts   to   anything   unless   it   is   taken 
under  some  condition  of  disadvantage  to  him. 

— Paris  Transit  Co.,  Paris,  Tex.,  Jno.  A.  Porter,  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  Manager. 

Photographs  of  claimants,  taken  while  engaged  in  their  regular 
line  of  work,  or  occupation,  at  a  time  when  they  claim  they  are 
partially  or  totally  disabled,  and  produced  as  evidence  in  court,  are 
often  used  to  very  good  advantage.  Photographs  of  scenes  of  acci- 
dents showing  how  certain  precautions  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff 
might  have  prevented  the  accident,  thus  proving  contributory  negli- 
gence, or  placing  the  responsibility  for  the  accident  wholly  upon 
the  plaintiff,  have  won  many  cases,  or  have  been  of  material  benefit 
in  settling  cases  on  a  reasonable  basis  when  the  plaintiff  was  in- 
clined to  hold  out  for  big  damages.  The  same  thing  applies  to 
photographs  of  equipment  involved  in  an  accident,  when  they  are 
used  to  discredit  the  claims  made  by  a  plaintiff. 

— Philadelphia   &   West  Chester  Traction   Co.,   Upper  Darby, 
Pa.,  V.  A.  Hengst,  Claim  Agent: 

Photographs  have  never  been  a  feature  of  our  Claim  Department 
work. 

— Sheboygan  Railway  &  Electric  Co.,  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  Edw. 
Hammett,  Claim  Agent. 

Get  all  photographs  possible  and  use  them  wheneA'er  practicable. 

— Schenectady  Railway  Co.,  Schenectady,  .N.  Y.,  Chas.  J.  Mc- 
Aleer,  Claim  Agent. 

Photographs  are  valuable  showing  conditions  of  surroundings 
and  equipment  and  where  necessary,  facts  should  be  proven  by  plats 
and  measurements. 

— South-West  Missouri  Railroad  Co.,  Webb  City,  Mo.,  S.  W. 
Gunsalus,  Claim  Agent. 

For  several  years  I  have  made  use  of  the  camera  in  the  investi- 
gation of  accidents.  The  wreck  of  an  automobile  collision,  if 
photographed  before  the  vehicles  are  removed,  very  often  aids 
greatly  in  placing  the  responsibility,  and  the  photographs  are  often 
made  use  of  as  exhibits  in  trials  at  court.  On  our  interurban  roads 
collisions  sometimes  occur  at  public  crossings  where  signs  of 
warning  are  placed,  and  photographs  of  the  situation  give  the  jury 
a  much  better  idea  of  how  the  accident  happened  than  oral  testi- 
mony would.  Our  legal  department  relies  upon  me  to  furnish  this 
means  of  evidence;  the  lawyers  are  so  used  to  it,  they  would  be 
almost  lost  without  it. 
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I  have  now  and  then  taken  a  snapshot  of  a  fake  claimant  in  the 
act  of  performing  certain  work  which  his  complaint  alleges  he  was 
unable  to  perform,  and  these  have  aided  in  contested  cases.  There 
are  times  when  a  faker  forgets  to  fake. 

A  man  riding  a  motorcycle  struck  one  of  our  fast  trains  and  was 
killed.  A  photograph  of  the  car  showed  plainly  where  the  motor- 
cycle hit  the  side  of  the  car,  opposite  the  front  truck,  and  was  con- 
clusive evidence  that  our  car  did  not  hit  the  motorcycle;  this  photo- 
graph won  us  our  case  in  a  $25,000  lawsuit.  One  of  my  investi- 
gators is  quite  an  adept  in  the  use  of  the  camera,  and  the  expense 
incurred  is,  therefore,  nominal. 

— Tacoma    Railway    &    Power    Co.,    Tacoma,    Wash.,    E.    H. 
Odell,  General  Claim  Agent. 

I  have  never  made  any  use  of  photographs  of  claimants,  neither 
have  I  made  use  of  photographs  of  scenes  of  accident  and  equip- 
ment involved  in  settlement  of  accidents,  but  in  the  trial  of  suits  I 
have  had  some  excellent  results  in  introducing  photographs  in 
evidence. 

— Terre  Haute,  Indianapolis  &  Eastern  Traction  Co.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  Wm.  Tichenor,  Claim  Agent. 

Photographs  of  the  scene  of  the  accident  are  valuable  if  secured 
immediately  after  the  accident. 

— United   Railroads    of    San    Francisco,   San    Frar.c'xsco,    Cal., 
J.  H.  Handlon,  Claim  Agent. 

Beneficial  results  could  be  obtained  from  the  use  of  photographs 
of  claimants  in  cases  where  they  claim  they  are  unable  to  do  any 
work,  if  photographs  could  be  obtained  of  them  while  actually  em- 
ployed in  the  work  in  question.  Photographs  of  the  scenes  of  an 
accident  are  frequently  beneficial,  as  showing  the  exact  condition 
where  there  is  any  dispute  as  to  the  conditions  existing  at  that 
point. 

— The    United  Railways   &  Electric   Co.   of  Baltimore,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Jas.  R.  Pratt,  Assistant  General  Manager. 

In  serious  accidents  photographs  should  be  made  of  the  scene  of 
the  accident,  and  the  equipment  involved,  for  the  reason  that  a  dispute 
as  to  where  the  accident  happened  and  what  equipment  was  concerned 
is  liable  to  arise  when  the  case  is  presented  in  court. 

— Waterloo,  Cedar  Falls  &  Northern  Railway  Co.,  Waterloo, 
la.,  Maurice  A.  Welsh,  Jr.,  Special  Agent. 
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Question  n. 

Uniform  laws  requiring  the  plaintiff  at  the  time  of  entering 
suit  to  give  bond  for  cost  or  to  deposit  a  sufficient  amount 
of  cash  to  pay  the  same? 

ANSWERS. 

A  law  requiring  plaintiffs  to  put  up  the  money  or  give  a  bond  for 
an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  suit  would  tend  to  keep  many 
cases  out  of  court  to  the  benefit  of  plaintiff  as  well  as  the  defendant. 

— Austin    Street    Railway    Co.,    Austin,    Tex.,    W.    J.    Jones, 
President. 

Yes,  such  laws  should  be  enacted. 

— Bangor   Railway    &    Electric    Co.,   Bangor,   Maine,    M.    E. 
McCormick,  Claim  Agent. 

This  question  has  frequently  been  discussed  and  I  think  the  opinion 
has  been  pretty  generally  expressed  that  such  law  would  entail  a  hard- 
ship upon  the  average  injured  person,  for  many  of  the  people  injured 
are  too  poor  to  pay  costs  and  an  attorney  who  advances  such  a  deposit 
would  thus  become  directly  financially  interested  in  the  outcome  of 
the  case.  Such  a  law  would  no  doubt,  however,  prevent  many  blood 
money  suits  from  being  brought,  but  it  might,  and  probably  would, 
deter  some  meritorious  cases  from  reaching  court.  Personally  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  protecting  the  Company  I  believe  such  a  law 
would  be  of  great  benefit;  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  lessen  litiga- 
tion, help  to  more  equitable  settlements,  and  only  bona  fide  cases  in 
which  settlements  for  various  reasons  could  not  be  made,  would 
reach  actual  trial. 

— Bay  State  Street  Railway  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  W.  A.  Rice, 
General  Claim  Agent. 

In  my  opinion  we  should  all  make  an  effort  to  obtain  laws  requir- 
ing security  for  cost  or  pauper's  oath,  and  those  states  which  have 
no  such  laws  should  be  assisted  by  the  other  states,  as  such  laws 
will  certainly  retard  fake  cases  and  be  a  great  saving  to  the  com- 
panies. In  our  State  parties  are  not  required  to  give  security  or  take 
the  pauper's  oath,  and  in  the  event  they  are  unsuccessful  the  defendant 
has  to  pay  its  own  costs  after  litigation. 

Neither  have  we  a  statute  requiring  the  next  of  kin  of  the  claim- 
ant to  bring  suit.  Any  party  can  administer  the  estate  and  we  are 
not  even  allowed  to  inquire  into  the  distribution  of  the  assets,  and 
settlement  must  be  made  with  the  administrator  in  all  cases  except 
in  a  case  where  a  minor  child  is  killed.     In  that  event,  one  or  both 
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of  the  parents  can  settle  and  this  precludes  the  suit  by  the  adminis- 
trator. 

— Birmingham   Railway,   Light    &   Power    Co.,   Birmingham, 
Ala.,  C.  A.  Avant,  Claim  Attorney. 

The  giving  of  a  bond  for  costs  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
right  to  bring  suit,  or  the  deposit  of  cash  in  amount  sufficient  for  the 
same  purpose  would,  without  doubt,  be  an  excellent  thing  to  advocate 
as  a  uniform  proposition.  The  expediency  of  such  laws,  however, 
would  be  pretty  apt  to  be  questioned  by  the  various  state  legislatures. 
By  statute  in  Massachusetts,  non-resident  plaintiffs  are  required  to 
file  such  a  bond  when  they  bring  suit  and  the  name  of  an  attorney 
for  such  plaintiff  affixed  to  all  original  writs  makes  him  an  indorser 
for  costs,  as  a  matter  of  law. 

— Boston  Elevated  Railway  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  John  J.  Rey- 
nolds, Claims  Attorney. 

It  would  be  a  proper  requirement  that  a  bond  for  costs  should 
be  given  upon  suit  being  entered,  and  in  furtherance  of  my  suggestion 
contained  under  answer  to  Question  8  I  believe  that  the  Commission 
should  have  the  power  to  impose  a  penalty  upon  an  unsuccessful 
claimant  where  the  circumstances   warrant. 

— Chicago    &   Milwaukee   Electric   Railroad    Co.,   Highwood, 
III.,  G.  T.  Hellmuth,  Claim  Agent. 

We  would  favor  a  statute  that  would  require  the  plaintiff  to  give 
bond  for  cost,  also,  one  requiring  a  claimant  to  file  a  claim  in  writing 
under  oath  as  to  the  injury  or  damage  received  and  a  brief  statement 
of  the  allegations  upon  which  the  claim  is  based,  within,  say,  ninety 
''go)   days  from  the  date  when  the  claim  accrued. 

— Chicago,   South   Bend    &    Northern   Indiana   Railway    Co., 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  Floyd  O.  Jellison,  Claim  Agent. 

A  law  of  this  nature  would  be  of  great  value  and  would  decrease 
the  number  of  suits,  if  executed.  There  is  a  law  of  description  that 
does  not  allow  a  case  from  one  county  to  be  tried  in  another  without 
depositing  a  sufficient  amount  of  cash  to  guarantee  costs;  but  this  law 
is  not  enforced. 

— The   Cleveland,  Painesville   &  Eastern  Railroad   Co.,    Wil- 
loughby,  Ohio,  J.  H.  Shaw,  Claim  Adjuster. 

No  doubt  a  law  requiring  plaintiffs,  or  plaintiff's  attorney,  to  give 
security  for  costs  upon  filing  suit  would  greatly  reduce  litigation,  but 
in  this  State  (Ohio)  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  absurd  to  attempt 
the  passage  of  such  a  measure  at  this  time,  in  view  of  the  prevailing 
sentiment  against  corporations  and  the  personnel  of  the  legislature. 

— The  Cleveland  Railway  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  W.  F.  Weh, 
Superintendent  Accident  Department. 
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A  law  requiring  the  plaintiff  to  give  a  bond  for  costs  in  case  he 
loses  is  a  most  just  law.  It  is  the  practice  now  in  vogue  in  Connecticut 
and  no  injustice  flows  from  it.  It  discourages  the  pushing  of  claims 
of  little  merit,  but  has  no  effect  upon  the  claims  possessing  real 
merit. 

— The  Connecticut  Co.,  Nezv  Haven,  Conn.,  S.  W.  Baldwin, 
Claims  Attorney. 

Uniform  laws  requiring  the  plaintiff  to  put  up  a  cost  bond  would 
certainly  discourage  many  law  suits.  A  suitable  bill  should  be  drafted 
and  presented  to  the  legislatures  of  the  different  states. 

— Des  Moines  City  Railway  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la.,  A.  G.  Rippey, 
Claim  Attorney. 

A  law  requiring  all  plaintiffs  in  litigation  to  furnish  security  for 
the  costs  would  be  commendable,  as  it  would  result  in  the  prevention 
of  a  great  many  law-suits  which  are  now  started  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "  holding  up  "  the  defendant. 

— Easton    Transit    Co.,    Easton,    Pa.,    Charles    B.    Brunner, 
Claim  Agent. 

The  fake  claimant's  safeguard  is  usually  the  "  Pauper's  Oath "  — 
if  he  is  solvent  the  law  should  (and  in  many  places  does)  require 
him  to  give  a  good  and  sufficient  bond. 

— El  Paso  Electric  Railway  Co.,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  Alves  Dixon, 
Claim  Agejit. 

I  have  always  advocated  the  idea  that  a  plaintiff  should  be  compelled 
to  either  deposit  cash  or  furnish  a  bond  to  cover  costs  in  actions  of 
tort.  This  would  eliminate  —  to  my  mind  —  many  cases  which  are 
settled  outside  of  court  through  fear  of  what  a  jury  might  do,  and 
also  minimize  to  a  large  degree  the  cases  that  are  taken  on  pure 
speculation.  I  cannot  see  how  such  a  law  would  inflict  any  hardship, 
but  that  it  would  act  as  a  deterrent  to  many,  seems  to  be  an  assured 
fact. 

— Fitchbnrg    &    Leominster    Street    Railway    Co.,    Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  H.  K.  Bennett,  Claim  Agent. 

We  believe  that  uniform  laws  requiring  bonds  at  the  entering  of 
the  suit  or  in  case  of  pauper  suit,  a  deposit  by  the  lawyer  taking  same, 
should  be  passed  and  enforced  in  every  state. 

— The   Fries   Manufacturing    &   Power   Co.,    Winston-Salem, 
N.  C,  H.  E.   Fries,  President. 

This  would  be  one  of  the  best  safeguards  against  strike  cases,  as 
if  the  plaintiff  found  that  a  loss  of  suit  would  entail  an  expense  on 
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his  part,  and  that  it  was  not  merely  a  gamble  as  to  whether  he  got 
something  or  not,  he  would  not  be  so  prone  to  commence  an  action. 

— Hudson    &   Manhattan   Railroad    Co.,    New    York,   N.    Y ., 
R.  B.  Kay,  Claim  Agent. 

If  laws  could  be  made  requiring  all  claimants  to  give  bond  for 
costs,  it  would  tend  to  prevent  many  fake  claims.  However,  it  seems 
impossible  to  bring  about  such  legislation. 

— The  Kansas  City-Western  Railway  Co.,  Leavenworth,  Kan., 
J.  W.   Richardson,   General  Superintendent. 

If  such  a  law  could  be  passed  it  would  do  away  with  a  great  deal 

of  litigation  and  would  be  a  God-send  for  the  companies.     It  would 

do  more  to  kill  off  the  ambulance  chaser  than  anything  I  can  think  of. 

— Lehigh  Valley  Transit  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa.,  R.  H.  Schoenen, 

Claim  Agent. 

Such  laws  should  be  enacted. 

— Louisville  &  Southern  Indiana  Traction  Co.,  New  Albany, 
Ind.,  Chas.  B.  Scott,  Assistant  to  the  General  Manager. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  have  a  uniform  law  requiring  the  plaintiff 
to  give  a  bond  at  the  time  of  entering  suit  for  the  costs,  and  will 
do  all  I  can  to  bring  it  up  before  the  next  meeting  of  our  legislature. 
To  this  end,  I  would  suggest  that  a  suitable  law  be  drafted  and 
adopted  by  the  Claim  Agents'  Association  and  that  all  member  com- 
panies try  to  get  it  on  the  statute  books  of  their  respective  states. 
It  will  probably  be  necessary  to  employ  a  counsel  to  accomplish  this, 
and  I  would  recommend  that  the  funds  of  the  Association  be  drawn 
on  for  use  in  this  way. 

— Lynchburg    Traction   &   Light   Co.,  Lynchburg,    Va.,   D.    C. 
Frost,  Superintendent. 

This  would  be  a  good  law  here  where  the  cases  are  taken  up  on 
the  "  No  recovery  no  pay "  agreement.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
have  such  a  law  enacted,  but  such  a  protest  arose  because  it  was 
alleged  the  law  would  close  the  doors  of  justice  against  the  poor  that 
the  attempt  failed. 

— Mahoning  &  Shenango  Railway  &  Light  Co.,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  F.  J.  Warnock,  Chief  Claim  Agent. 

We  have  attempted  to  have  a  law  passed  requiring  attorneys 
taking  cases  on  a  contingent  fee  to  give  bond  for  costs,  but  have  not, 
as  yet,  been  successful. 

— Memphis    Street    Railway     Co.,    Memphis,     Tenn.,     C.     B. 
Proctor,  Claim  Agent. 
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Yes,  a  uniform  law  providing  for  this  should  be  passed  in  all 
states  and  provinces. 

— Montreal    Tramways    Co.,   Montreal,    Can.,    A.    J.    Cadoua, 
Claims  Agent. 

Yes,  by  all  means  such  laws  should  be  enacted. 

— The  Muncie  &  Portland  Traction  Co.,  Portland,  Ind.,  E.  B. 
Lincoln,  General  Manager. 

Laws  requiring  plaintiff  at  time  of  commencement  of  action  to 
give  security  of  costs  would  be  an  excellent  thing.  Too  many  actions 
are  brought  where  the  plaintiff  has  no  case  and  nothing  to  lose  and 
everything  to  gain.  On  the  other  hand  it  would  inflict  a  hardship  on 
claimants  who  have  a  just  cause  of  action  and  could  not  press  the 
claim  on  account  of  inability  to  give  security.  It  would  be  still  better 
if  you  could  get  some  legislation  making  an  attorney  liable  for  costs 
where  he  brings  an  action  in  which  there  is  no  merit.  This  would 
act  as  a  check  on  many  ambulance  chasers. 

— New   York  State  Railways,  Rochester,  N.    Y .,  R.   E.   Mc- 
Dougall,   Claim  Agent. 

Any  law  which  would  require  plaintiff  to  guarantee  payment  of 
costs  to  defendant  before  commencing  an  action  would  tend  to  reduce 
personal  injury  litigation  and  would  eliminate  some  of  the  ambulance 
chasers.  One  of  them  in  this  locality  has  recently  been  sold  out  by 
the  sheriff  and  I  would  like  to  see  others  similarly  treated. 

— Oregon  Electric  Railway  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  H.  K.  Relf, 
General  Claim  Agent. 

The  Employer's  Liability  Act  of  Sutherland  (Senator)  will  ulti- 
mately prevail,  enlarge  and  finally  cover  .public  service  companies, 
and  these  will  themselves  accept  or  dictate  in  a  few  more  years. 

■ — Paris  Transit  Co.,  Paris,  Tex.,  Jno.  A.  Porter,  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  Manager. 

If  bond  from  plaintiff  were  required  fake  claimants  would  dis- 
appear. 

— Rockland,  Thomaston  &  Camden  Street  Railway  Co.,  Rock- 
land, Me.,  Thomas  Hawken,  General  Manager. 

An  effort  to  have  such  laws  enacted  looks  futile  in  this  State. 

— Schenectady    Railway    Co.,    Schenectady,    N.    Y .,    Chas.    J. 
MacAleer,  Claim  Agent. 
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When  one  has  a  case  that  to  the  judge  appears  to  be  meritorious 
and  the  claimant  has  not  sufficient  means  to  justify  him  in  giving 
cost  bond  he  is  permitted  to  sue  as  a  pauper. 

■ — South-West  Missouri  Railroad  Co.,  Webb  City,  Mo.,  S.  W. 
Gunsalus,  Claim  Agent. 

The  law  in  the  case,  in  most  instances,  is  a  matter  of  opinion 
until  passed  on  by  the  Supreme  Court,  but  when  the  Supreme  Court 
has  determined  the  rights  of  parties  according  to  the  law  applied  to 
certain  proven  facts,  each  individual  in  that  jurisdiction  is  justifiable 
in  expecting  that  the  law  will  apply  in  the  same  way  to  him  under 
like  or  similar  facts.  Theoretically,  this  is  true,  but  in  practice  it  has 
havoc-playing  exceptions. 

It  is  a  matter  of  frequent  occurrence  when  investigation  papers 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Legal  Department  that  advice  is  received 
that,  under  the  law,  there  is  no  liability  but  that  the  case  would, 
perhaps,  go  to  the  jury;  therefore  it  is  advisable  to  settle.  Now,  the 
claimant  goes  to  his  attorney  and  is  told  that  the  Company's  liability 
is  doubtful,  but  that  it  is  a  case  for  the  jury  with  everything  to  win 
and  nothing  to  lose.  By  this  course  of  reasoning  responsible  parties 
are  dragged  into  court  and  compelled  to  defend  themselves,  fully 
aware  all  the  time  that  they  lose  even  if  they  win.  Many  times 
plaintiffs,  after  losing,  have  said  "  Why,  I  didn't  know  the  Company 
could  get  a  judgment  against  me;  if  I  had  known  that  I  wouldn't 
have  sued."  It  frequently  occurs  that  they  will  come  around  in  a 
year  or  two  and  ask  that  the  judgment  taken  against  them  for  costs 
be  canceled  and  offer  no  more  profound  reason  for  the  request  than 
that  they  think  you  ought  to. 

Before  I  can  get  an  order  of  distraint  against  your  property  to 
issue  from  a  court  I  must  put  up  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  to  pro- 
tect you  against  all  loss  or  damage  by  reason  of  the  issuance  of  said 
process  if  the  final  results  show  that  the  process  was  wrongfully 
issued,  but  if  I  will  depose  upon  information  and  belief  to  the  alle- 
gations of  a  complaint  whether  the  things  alleged  give  me  a  right 
of  action  in  law  against  you  or  not,  a  process  will  issue  against  you 
compelling  you  to  come  into  court,  employ  counsel,  put  in  your  time 
and  use  the  time  of  witnesses  for  which  you  must  pay  and  defend 
yourself  and  no  questions  are  asked  about  my  financial  responsibility. 
It  is  hard  to  see  the  justice  of  this.  I  can  imagine  nothing  more 
conducive  to  a  careful  and  searching  consideration  of  the  law  in  the 
case  than  for  the  plaintiff  to  know  that  he  would  be  compelled  to 
literally  abide  by  the  results  of  the  suit.  There  might  be  some  rare 
instances  where  a  meritorious  case  would  not  be  prosecuted  on 
account  of  the  inability  of  the  plaintiff  to  give  bond  for  costs,  but 
the  loss  suffered  from  this  source  would  be  insignificant  compared 
to    the   loss   under   the   present   system.     The   existence   of    a   law   is 
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justified  when  it  is  determined  that  it  does  more  good  than  harm, 
and  any  law  that  will  tend  to  make  more  certain  the  results  and 
reduce  the  amount  of  litigation  will  be  a  monument  to  the  generation 
devising  it. 

■ — Tacoma    Railway    &    Power    Co.,    Tacoma,    Wash.,    E.    H. 
Odell,  General  Claim  Agent. 

If  we  had  statutes  in  the  several  states  requiring  plaintiffs  to  give 
cost  bonds  I  think  that  very  many  cases  that  now  reach  the  court 
would  be  amicably  settled  out  of  it  and  many  fraudulent  claims  would 
be  eliminated,  but  I  am  also  confident  that  many  just  claims  would 
be  rejected  for  the  reason  that'  the  claimants  would  be  unable  to 
furnish  cost  bonds. 

— Terre    Haute,   Indianapolis    &    Eastern    Traction    Co.,   In- 
dianapolis, hid.,  Wm.  Tichenor,  Claim  Agent. 

It  would  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  a  number  of  suits,  but  it 
would  be  a  dangerous  thing  for  a  railway  company  to  attempt  to  have 
such  a  law  passed ;  the  other  laws  of  the  state  should  govern  this. 
For  instance,  in  the  State  of  Maryland  all  that  would  be  necessary 
would  be  for  a  man  to  plead  the  Pauper  Act,  and  he  would  not  then 
be  required  to  pay  the  costs. 

— The   United  Railways   &  Electric   Co.   of  Baltimore,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Jas.  R.  Pratt,  Assistant  General  Manager. 

Such  uniform  laws  should  be  established  wherever  possible. 

— United   Railroads   of  San   Francisco,   San   Francisco,    Cat., 
J.  H.  Handlon,  Claim  Agent. 

As  to  uniform  laws  requiring  the  plaintiff  at  the  time  of  entering 
suit  to  give  bond  for  costs  or  to  deposit  a  sufficient  amount  of  cash 
to  pay  the  same  in  instances  where  plaintiff  is  a  pauper  or  claims 
he  is,  I  cannot  see  how  any  legislation  requiring  that  he  furnish  bond 
for  costs,  etc.,  could  be  constitutional  as  it  would  deprive  him  of  the 
right  of  action  unless  he  filed  bond  to  defray  the  costs. 

— Waterloo,  Cedar  Falls  &  Northern  Railway  Co.,  Waterloo, 
la.,  Maurice  A.  Welsh,  Jr.,  Special  Agent. 

Question  12. 
Is  it  advisable  to  use  persons  from  a  detective  agency  to  gather 
information ?     What   experience  have  any   of  the   Claim 
Agents  had  with  such  agencies  and  what  results? 

ANSWERS. 

We  have  had  some  very  good  results. 

— Atlantic   Coast  Electric   Railway   Co.,  Asbury  Park,  N.   I., 
Geo.  B.  Cade,  Claim  Agent. 
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We  have  never  had  very  much  success  in  the  use  of  outside  in- 
vestigators as  our  local  men,  being  familiar  with  the  people  and 
conditions,  have  gotten  better  results. 

— Austin    Street    Railway    Co.,    Austin,    Tex.,    W.    J.    Jones, 
President. 

Yes,  in  some  cases  it  is  wise  to  employ  such  agents  where  you 
are  sure  that  the  claim  is  a  fake.  We  were  able  to  settle  a  case  out 
of  court  for  a  trifling  sum  where  suit  was  brought  for  several 
thousand  dollars.  A  woman  claimed  to  have  received  injuries  in 
a  slight  collision  that  prevented  her  from  performing  her  household 
duties.  We  had  a  female  detective  engage  a  room  from  her  and 
she  confided  to  her  that  her  suit  against  the  Company  was  faked. 
The  detective  observed  her  doing  her  heavy  washings  without  any 
trouble  and  the  case  fell  'flat. 

— Bangor  Railway   &  Electric  Co.,  Bangor,  Me.,  M.  E.  Mc- 
Cormick,  Claim  Agent. 

It  is  possible  that  a  man  from  a  detective  agency  may  be  of  service 
in  some  particular  instance,  but  on  general  principles  I  prefer  men 
who  have  been  trained  for  the  work;  who  know  the  kind  of  evidence 
we  need,  who  recognize  it  when  they  see  it  and  who  are  capable  of 
getting  it  in  such  form  that  it  may  be  used.  A  detective  often  as- 
sumes a  certain  degree  of  superiority  which  has  a  tendency  to  at 
once  lessen  his  ability  to  fully  investigate  accidents.  A  detective 
assumes  too  much  and  takes  many  things  for  granted.  In  this  busi- 
ness, while  it  is  well  to  sometimes  assume,  it  is  not  well  to  allow  your 
assumption  to  be  conclusive.  Many  of  these  detectives  from  agencies 
are  bright,  energetic  and  faithful;  many  are  otherwise.  You  take 
your  chance  with  an  unknown  quantity,  as  in  employing  one  of  these 
men  you  usually  deal  with  the  agency,  not  with  the  man,  which  is 
unsatisfactory.  For  shadowing  and  for  getting  a  line  on  other  par- 
ticulars of  your  case  so  that  your  own  man  may  pick  up  the  thread 
and  weave  it  into  the  fabric  of  your  defense  in  a  way  you  know  to 
be  both  legal  and  usable  a  detective  may  answer  provided  you  have 
too  few  men,  or  if  for  some  other  'reason  you  do  not  care  to  use 
your  own  man.  Detectives  that  the  writer  has  employed  have  given 
fairly  good  results  along  the  line  indicated  above,  but  for  all  general 
purposes  I  prefer  to  have  my  own  man  investigate  accidents. 

—Bay  State  Street  Railway  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  W.  A.  Rice, 
General  Claim  Agent. 

My  experience  has  been  very  unsatisfactory.  I  do  not  think  it 
advisable  to  patronize  detective  agencies  in  connection  with  claim 
work. 

— Birmingham    Railway,   Light    &    Power    Co.,    Birmingham, 
Ala.,  C.  A.  Avant,  Claim  Attorney. 
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This  question  can  be  answered  wholly  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
exigency  at  hand,  which,  of  course,  will  determine  its  advisability. 
Our  investigations  are  conducted  chiefly  by  our  Investigating  Depart- 
ment, hence  our  experience  with  detective  agencies  has  been  nil. 

— Boston    Elevated    Railway    Co.,    Boston,    Mass.,    John    J. 
Reynolds,  Claims  Attorney. 

Detective  agencies  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  some  cases,  but 
unless  of  strong  character  and  backed  up  by  other  proof  the  evidence 
of  an  operator  is  of  little  weight  in  court.  A  live  investigation  by  an 
active  Claim  Department  will  produce  the  same  or  better  results  than 
the  work  of  a  detective  agency. 

— Chicago    &   Milwaukee   Electric   Railroad    Co.,   Highwood, 
III.,  G.  T.  Hellmuth,  Claim  Agent. 

This  would  depend  a  great  deal  upon  the  particular  case  to  be 
handled. 

■ — Chicago,   South    Bend    &    Northern   Indiana   Railway    Co., 
South  Bend,  hid.,  Floyd  O.  Jellison,  Claim  Agent. 

No,  not  as  a  rule.  Our  experience  with  detective  agencies  has  not 
proven  a  success,  although  they  sometimes  gather  clues  that  prove 
to  be  good  evidence  when  worked  out  in  other  ways. 

— The  Cleveland,  Painesville   &  Eastern  Railroad  Co.,   Wil- 
loughby,  Ohio,  J.  H.  Shaw,  Claim  Adjuster. 

It  might  be  advisable  to  employ  detectives  in  certain  cases  only. 
From  my  own  experience  I  would  say  that  I  have  paid  dearly  for 
any  results  obtained  through  agencies.  It  is  my  opinion  that  it  would 
be  more  economical,  and  better  results  could  be  obtained  through  the 
employment  of  your  own  secret  service  operator  if  you  have  work 
enough  to  justify  it. 

— The  Cleveland  Railway  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  W.  F.  Weh, 
Superintendent  Accident  Department. 

There  are  some  claims  that  are  best  handled  by'  having  an  "  out- 
sider "  get  "  inside."     For  the  average  claim,  however,  I  consider  that 
-a  locally  known  man  can  more  easily  obtain  accurate  information. 

— The  Connecticut  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  S.  W.  Baldwin, 
Claims  Attorney. 

This  is  generally  an  expensive  and  useless  luxury.  It  depends 
entirely  on  the  kind  of  a  detective  you  employ.  If  you  are  lucky 
enough  to  obtain  a  man  of  tact  and  ability  the  chances  are  he  will 
get  results  and  earn  his  money.  There  is  one  agency  that  uniformly 
has  sent  me  good  men  whom  I  can  recommend. 

— Des    Moines    City    Railway    Co.,    Des    Moines,    la.,    A.    G. 
Rippey,  Claim  Attorney. 
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Any  means  which  will  produce  information  and  testimony  relative 
to  the  case  is  good,  no  matter  from  what  source  derived. 

— Eastern    Transit    Co.,    Eastern,    Pa.,    Charles    B.    Brunner, 
Claim  Agent. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  we  fared  best  when  we  depended 
upon  our  own  efforts  to  secure  necessary  information.  When  it  is 
impossible  for  an  investigator  to  secure  information  because  he  is 
known  personally  to  the  parties,  a  detective  or  "  operative "  may  be 
used  to  advantage,  but  we  believe  it  is  fatal  to  put  one  on  the  witness 
stand.  Proof  of  the  information  thus  obtained  must  be  made  from 
another  quarter. 

— El  Paso  Electric  Railway  Co.,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  Alves  Dixon, 
Claim  Agent. 

I  have  never  used  a  detective,  so  I  cannot  say  whether  such  a  pro- 
cedure is  advisable  or  not.  I  have  detective  work  done  by  local 
persons,  but  not  through  a  regular  agency.  I  think  local  people, 
conversant  with  local  conditions,  could  more  often  be  relied  on  foi 
accuracy  than  outsiders.  A  detective  from  an  agency  feels  that  he 
must  "  make  good  "  anyway,  and  this  fact  leaves  a  loop-hole  open  for 
a  little  coloring  of  facts. 

— Fitchburg    &    Leominster    Street    Railway    Co.,    Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  H.  K.  Bennett,  Claim  Agent. 

We  have  never  employed  detectives  to  gather  information.  We 
believe  it  has  thus  far  been  more  beneficial  to  utilize  eye-witnesses, 
physicians  or  neighbors  who  have  been  associated  with  the  injured 
after   accident. 

— The   Fries  Manufacturing    &   Power   Co.,    Winston-Salem, 
N.  C,  H.  E.  Fries,  President. 

The  testimony  of  this  class  of  witness  is  discredited  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  of  very  little  value  and  very  often  harms.  There  are 
cases,  however,  where  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  use  them,  but  if 
the  information  can  be  obtained  from  any  other  source  it  should  be 
done. 

- — Hudson    &   Manhattan   Railroad   Co.,   New    York,   N.    Y ., 
R.  B.  Kay,  Claim  Agent. 

Yes,  in  certain  cases  we  have  had  good  results. 

— The  Kansas  City-Western  Railway  Co.,  Leavenworth,  Kans., 
J.  W.  Richardson,  General  Superintendent. 

Our  experience  with  detective  agencies  has  not  produced  good 
results. 

— Louisville  &  Southern  Indiana   Traction  Co.,  New  Albany, 
Ind.,  Chas.  B.  Scott,  Assistant  to  the  General  Manager. 
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We  have  used  detective  agencies  very  satisfactorily  in  some  cases 
and  there  are  times  when  it  is  advisable  to  use  them, 

— Lynchburg   Traction   &  Light   Co.,  Lynchburg,   Va.,  D.   C. 
Frost,  Superintendent. 

Our  experience  with  operatives  from  detective  agencies  is  that 
very  poor  returns  are  received  in  return  for  the  expenditure  and  in 
every  case  in  which  detective  work  has  proven  successful  we  have 
done  the  work  ourselves. 

— Mahoning  &  Shenango  Railway  &  Light  Co.,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  F.  J.  Warnock,  Chief  Claim  Agent. 

Have  used  persons  from  detective  agencies  a  good  many  times 
and  have  obtained  some  fine  results  from  detective  work.  I  think  in 
certain  cases  such  work  very  advisable. 

—  Memphis    Street    Railway    Co.,    Memphis,    Tenn.,    C.    B. 
Proctor,  Claim  Agent. 

Yes,  in  case  of  fraudulent  claims,  good  results  are  obtained  from 
employing  detectives. 

— Montreal  Tramways  Co.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Can.,  A.  J.  Cadoua, 
Claims  Agent. 

I  believe  it  advisable  to  use  operatives  from  a  reliable  detective 
agency  to  gather  information.  I  have  had  occasion  to  use  such  op- 
eratives and  in  a  fair  proportion  of  cases  have  had  good  results. 

— New   York  State  Railways,  Rochester,  N.   Y '.,  R.   E.  Mc- 
Dougall,  Claim  Agent. 

I  do  not  consider  it  advisable  to  rely  on  information  secured  by 
detective  agencies  unless  it  can  be  corroborated  by  reliable  witnesses. 
I  have  had  some  experience  in  that  line  without  good  results. 

— Oregon  Electric  Railway  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  H.  K.  Relf, 
General  Claim  Agent. 

Only  on  certain,  and  very  rare  occasions,  is  it  advisable  to  use  per- 
sons from  a  detective  agency  to  gather  information  in  accident  cases. 
I  would  certainly  not  advise  using  such  men  on  the  witness  stand  in 
Court.  Evidence  of  this  character  has  a  tendency  to  arouse  a  preju- 
diced feeling  on  the  part  of  jurors  against  the  party  using  such  infor- 
mation. My  experience  has  been  that  at  times  valuable  information 
can  thus  be  secured  but  the  attorneys  trying  the  cases  for  the  Company 
use  the  information  thus  gained  in  cross-examination  only  and  without 
producing  on  the  witness  stand  the  person  who  secured  the  informa- 
tion.    Special  investigators  are  necessary  to  all  railway  companies  but 
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it  would  be  better  to  have  their  own  men  for  this  work;  much  better 
results  can  thus  be  gained. 

— Philadelphia   &   West  Chester  Traction  Co.,   Upper  Darby, 
Pa.,  V.  A.  Hengst,  Claim  Agent. 

We  have  no  occasion  to  use  detective  agencies  for  gathering  evidence 
since  a  town  of  this  size  offers  the  possibility  of  personal  acquaintance 
with  nearly  every  claimant. 

— Sheboygan  Railway  &  Electric  Co.,  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  Edw. 
Hammett,  Claim  Agent. 

Yes,  good  results  are  often  obtained  from  employing  regular 
detectives. 

— Schenectady    Railway    Co.,    Schenectady,    N.    Y.,    Chas.    J. 
MacAleer,  Claim  Agent. 

We  have  always  done  our  own  investigating. 

— South-West  Missouri  Railroad  Co.,  Webb  City,  Mo.,  S.  W. 
Gunsalus,  Claim  Agent. 

In  an  address  some  time  ago,  before  the  Stone  &  Webster  Club 
of  Washington,  on  the  subject  of  claim  work,  I  touched  upon  this 
question.     I  said  in  part,  as  follows: 

"  I  have  come  to  know  quite  recently  that  a  shrewd  investigator,  on  a  regular 
salary,  one  who  is  alive  and  interested  in  his  calling,  who  realizes  the  importance 
of  his  position,  is  ten  times  more  useful  to  a  public  service  corporation  than  a  pro- 
fessional detective  hired  temporarily  to  perform  some  special  service.  I  have  known 
detectives  from  a  private  and  public  detective  agency  to  turn  in  twenty  pages  or 
more  of  typewritten  material,  plausible  stuff,  but  which  when  carefully  sifted 
amounted  to  nothing, —  it  was  all  worthless.  To  whai  good  purpose  does  it  serve 
a  Claim  Agent  or  a  trial  lawyer  to  know  how  many  times  a  detective  went  up  one 
street  and  down  another,  or  the  number  of  minutes  he  spent  in  one  cafe,  how  long 
he  stayed  on  one  particular  corner  or  in  some  saloon,  or  how  many  nights  he 
shadowed  a  certain  tenement  house?  How  many  times  have  we  taken  the  advice 
of  others  and  employed  a  detective  to  do  some  particular  line  of  work,  paying  him 
from  five  to  ten  dollars  per  day,  besides  allowing  a  liberal  expense  bill  for  et 
ceteras,  and  have  not  been  able  to  use  one  iota  of  the  fellow's  assumption  of  proof 
in  the  trial  of  our  case?  How  many  times  have  we  heard  him  expatiate  on  the 
merits  of  the  material  he  turned  in,  and  try  to  convince  us  that  we  can  easily 
win  the  case,  and  that  our  lawyers  are  worthless  if  they  can  not  win  on  such 
evidence  as  that,  when  all  the  while  we  know  that  what  he  has  obtained  would 
not  be  admissible  as  evidence  in  any  Court  in  the  country,  and  if  it  were,  it 
would  be  more  harmful  than  good.  A  lawyer  needs  some  positive  proof  to  intro- 
duce, something  tangible  to  offer  to  a  jury,  something  convincing,  and  I  have  yet 
to  find  a  detective  who  could  furnish  it  for  a  personal  injury  suit. 

I  have  known  them  to  do  this,  however:  they  have  sometimes  brought  me 
information  which  I  have  used  in  obtaining  testimony  useful  to  me  in  my  case, 
but  nothing  more  than  what  an  alert,  watchful  and  wideawake  investigator  could 
have  succeeded  in  getting  at  half  the  cost,  and  in  much  less  time.  I  have  said 
that  proof  is  the  essential  element  in  a  contest  at  Court,  and  what  I  mean  is  con- 
clusive, convincing  proof  —  proof  that  is  doubtful  is  not  proof.  The  introduc- 
tion of  evidence  which  creates  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  a  jury  presages  disaster. 
A  wise  lawyer  will  blue  pencil  a  good  deal  of  the  material  furnished  by  a  Claim 
Agent,  and  the  Claim  Agent  will,  no  doubt,  become  dissatisfied,  sometimes  because 
such  and  such  evidence  was  not  introduced.  I,  myself,  who  possess  a  moderately 
mild  and  even  temper,  have  been  before  now  as  mad  as  a  March  hare,  because  our 
lawyers  would  not  nut  u"on  the  witness  stand  a  person  whom  I  considered  a  valu- 
able witness,  and  I  have  been  even  that  unkind  as  to  attribute  the  losing  of  our  case 
to  the  stubbornness  of  our  lawyers,  in  refusing  to  use  all  of  the  material  I  had  pro- 
vided, but  Cl^im  Agents  and  investigators  should  not  become  discouraged  at  this 
treatment;   trial  lawyers  who   are  constantly  in  the  Courts,  know  better  the  tempera- 
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ment  of  the  judges  than  the  average  jury.  They  are  handling  the  case  and  must 
assume  the  responsibility;  therefore,  it  is  for  them  to  determine  what  shall  or  what 
shall  not  be  used  in  evidence." 

— Tacoma   Railway    &   Power    Co.,    Tacoma,    Wash.,   E.    H. 
Odell,  General  Claim  Agent. 

I  have  had  no  occasion  to  hire  a  detective  to  gather  informa- 
tion. I  think  I  can  see  how  such  might  be  beneficial  and  some- 
times really  necessary,  but  the  same  has  not  arisen  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  department. 

— Terre  Haute,  Indianapolis  &  Eastern  Traction  Co.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  Wm.  Tichenor,  Claim  Agent. 

Whenever  possible,  utilize  your  own  force  or  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  Operating  Department,  as  your  own  employees  are 
usually  more  reliable  and  are  not  disposed  to  be  "  floaters  "  as  are 
many  employees  of  detective  agencies. 

— United   Railroads   of  San   Francisco,   San   Francisco,    CaL, 
J.  H.  Hanplon,  Claim  Agent. 

No.  We  have  found  it  inadvisable,  as  in  our  experience  the  re- 
sults obtained  are  very  poor,  as  these  people  are  not  trained  to 
get  the  information  desired. 

— The  United  Railways  &  Electric  Co.  of  Baltimore,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Jas.  R.  Pratt,  Assistant  General  Manager. 

There  are  times  where  it  might  be  advisable  to  use  a  person 
from  a  detective  agency  to  gather  information,  but  if  they  are 
used  for  such  purpose,  they  should  never  be  placed  on  the  witness 
stand.  My  experience  with  them  is  that  where  they  are  placed  on 
the  witness  stand  very  little  weight  is  given  to  their  testimony, 
unless  it  is  otherwise  corroborated,  and  this  kind  of  testimony 
sometimes  reacts. 

— Waterloo,  Cedar  Falls  &  Northern  Railway  Co.,  Waterloo, 
la.,  Maurice  A.  Welsh,  Jr.,  Special  Agent. 

Question  13. 

7.?  the  title  "  Claim  Agent "  the  best  title  for  the  work  that  is 
being  done  by  that  official?  What  other  title  could  be  used 
to  more  fully  express  the  position  of  Claim  Agent? 

Yes,  it  is  the  best  title. 

— Atlantic  Coast  Electric  Railway  Co.,  Ashbury  Park,  N.  J., 
Geo.  B.  Cade,  Claim  Agent. 

We  think  that  the  title  "  Claim  Agent "  is  the  best  that  could 
be  used  for  that  official  as  it  gives  him  a  certain  prestige  among 
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the  people.  He  is  better  able  to  approach  them  and  secure  their 
sentiment  for  or  against  the  Company  and  he  is  able  to  secure  the 
claimant's  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  damages  he  thinks  he  is 
entitled  to.  If  in  his  judgment  the  claim  is  not  too  large  the  Claim 
Agent,  as  his  title  indicates,  can  make  settlement. 

— Austin    Street    Railway    Co.,    Austin,    Tex.,    W.    J.    Jones, 
President. 

I  consider  Claim  Adjuster  a  better  title. 

— Bangor   Railway    &   Electric    Co.,   Bangor,   Maine,    M.    E. 
McCormick,  Claim  Agent. 

I  believe  that  the  title  "  Claims  Agent "  is  preferable  to  that  of 
"  Claim  Agent,"  though  neither  is  entirely  satisfactory.  At  the 
same  time,  no  better  title  comes  readily  to  mind.  Although  the 
question  does  not  call  the  following  suggestion,  I  would  recom- 
mend that  our  Association  be  known  as 

"  The  American  Electric  Railway  Claims  Association." 

This  name  would  more  uniformly  represent  the  personnel  of  the 
Association  and  do  away  with  the  distinction  between  the  Claims 
Attorney  and  the  Claim  Agent. 

— Boston  Elevated  Railway  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  John  J.  Rey- 
nolds, Claims  Attorney. 

"  Claim  Agent  &  Adjuster, "  seems  a  suitable  title. 

— Chicago    &   Milwaukee   Electric   Railroad    Co.,   Highwood, 
III.,  G.  T.  Hellmuth,  Claim  Agent. 

We  think  the  title  "  Claim  Agent  "  is  very  good.  To  get  a  title 
of  less  dignity  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  official  and  to  get  one  of 
more  dignity  might  be  a  disgrace  to  the  name. 

— Chicago,   South   Bend    &   Northern   Indiana   Railway    Co.. 
South  Bend,  hid.,  Floyd  O.  Jellison,  Claim  Agent. 

Claim  Adjuster. 

— The   Cleveland,  Painesville   &  Eastern  Railroad   Co.,   Wil- 
loughby,  Ohio,  J.  H.  Shaw,  Claim  Adjuster. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  a  certain  odium  surrounds 
the  title  of  Claim  Agent,  that  he  is  looked  upon  by  many  persons 
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as  a  shrewd,  unscrupulous  individual  with  only  one  object  in 
view,  and  that  is  to  settle  with  unfortunate  victims  as  cheaply  as 
possible.  As  the  duties  of  the  Claim  Agent  are  difficult^ at  the  best, 
he  should  not  be  burdened  with  this  additional  handicap.  I  have 
therefore  been  considering,  for  some  time,  the  advisability  of 
eliminating  the  word  "  Claim  "  entirely,  and  recently  have  adopted 
the  title  of  "  Superintendent  of  Accident  Department." 

— The  Cleveland  Railway  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  W.  F.  Weh, 
Superintendent  of  Accident  Department. 

"  Claim  Agent  "  is,  all  things  considered,  the  best  title,  although 
with  some  personalities  the  title  "Adjuster  "  fits  pretty  well. 

— The  Connecticut  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  S.  W.  Baldwin, 
Claims  Attorney. 

The  title  "  Claim  Agent  "  is  nothing  if  not  suggestive.  I  am  at 
a  loss,  however,  to  suggest  any-  different  title.  I  was  rather  im- 
pressed with  the  title  "  Superintendent  Claim  Department  "  used, 
I  think,  by  Mr.  Rice  of  the  Pittsburgh  Railways  Company. 

— Des  Moines  City  Railway  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la.,  A.  G.  Rippey, 
Claim  Attorney. 

"  Claim  Agent  "  is  as  good  a  title  as  any  to  denote  the  official 
capacity  of  the  buffer  between  the  Company  and  the  public.  Any 
high-sounding  title  would  produce  no  better  results. 

— Easton    Transit    Co.,    Easton,    Pa.,    Charles    B.    Brunner, 
Claim  Agent. 

"A  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet"  —  but,  the 
appearance  of  a  "  Claim  Agent  "  naturally  gives  rise  to  the  thought 
that  the  injured  party  has  a  claim  and  is  apt  to  set  the  machinery 
for  a  damage  suit  promptly  to  working.  Another  reason  for  the 
desirability  of  a  new  name,  or  another  title,  is  the  fact  that  the 
progressive  Claim  Agent  of  to-day  is  as  much  engrossed  in  pre- 
venting accidents  as  he  is  in  adjusting  claims.  Instead  of  a 
"  Claim  Department "  some  term  conveying  the  meaning  of  a 
"  Safety  Department  "  would  be  better,  and  the  head  of  it  might 
be  called  "  Superintendent  of  the  Safety  Department."  Some  such 
terminology  as  this  would  accomplish  several  things- — it  would, 
in  the  first  place,  more  properly  designate  the  actual  business  of 
the  men  thus  employed — -would  remove  from  the  public  the  con- 
stant reminder  of  claims  —  would  be  a  favorable  means  of  demon- 
strating to  the  public  that  the  Company  is  so  anxious  to  protect 
the  life  and  limb  of  the  public  that  it  maintains  a  department  for 
that    purpose  —  and    would    cause    the    management    to    look  with 
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more  kindly  eyes  upon  a  man  who  as  a  "  Safety  Agent  "  protects 
its  coffers  rather  than  upon  one  who  as  a  "  Claim  Agent "  dis- 
tributes its  hard  earned  gains. 

—  El  Paso  Electric  Railway  Co.,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  Alves  Dixon, 

Claim  Agent. 

The  familiar  saying,  "A  rose  would  smell  as  sweet  by  any  other 
name,"  is  familiar  to  us  all.  A  man  who  settles  demands  made 
against  a  railway  company  for  accidents  of  any  sort  must  in  the 
nature  of  things  be  a  claim  man.  If  there  is  need  to  change  the  name, 
I  should  think  that  the  title  "  Superintendent  of  Investigation  "  would 
fill  the  bill.  In  fact  any  title  would  be  better  that  would  by  degrees 
tend  to  make  the  public  forget  that  there  is  an  official  whose  duties 
require  him.  to  settle  "  claims,"  and  would  rather  make  the  people 
think  of  the  claim  man  as  one  to  whom  they  may  go  with  their 
troubles  (and  perhaps  they  may  be  dissuaded  from  entertaining  a 
thought  of  making  a  claim)  ;  one  who  will  listen  to  their  troubles, 
advise  with  them,  and  if  he  sees  that  a  claim  rightfully  exists,  be  on 
the  spot  to  adjust  matters.  This  is  the  age  of  education,  and  if  we 
can  educate  the  minds  of  the  public  away  from  the  suggestion  of 
claims  by  the  changing  of  titles,  let  us  do  so,  and  at  once. 

— Fitchburg    &    Leominster    Street    Railway    Co.,    Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  H.  K.  Bennett,  Claim  Agent. 

We  know  of  no  title  which  more  clearly  represents  the  duties  of  the 
Agent  than  the  word  "  Claim." 

— The   Fries  Manufacturing    &   Power   Co.,    Winston-Salem, 
N.  C,  H.  E.  Fries,  President. 

Yes,  or  Claims  Attorney. 

—  Hudson    &   Manhattan    Railroad    Co.,    New    York,   N.  Y ., 

R.  B.  Kay,  Claim  Agent. 

I  favor  the  words  "  Claim  Adjuster." 

— The  Kansas  City-Western  Railway  Co.,  Leavenworth,  Kan., 
J.  W.  Richardson,  General  Superintendent. 

I  believe  not,  I  would  suggest  "  Claims  Attorney." 

— Lehigh  Valley  Transit  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa.,  R.  H.  Schoenen, 
Claim  Agent. 

No,  I  would  favor  some  title  carrying  with  it  the  word  "  Safety." 

— Louisville  &  Southern  Indiana   Traction   Co.,  New  Albany, 
Ind.,  Chas.  B.  Scott,  Assistant  to  the  General  Manager. 

"Claim  Agent"  is  as  good  as  any  other  title,  I  think. 

— Lynchburg   Traction   &  Light   Co.,  Lynchburg,    Va.,   D.   C 
Frost,  Superintendent. 
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I  would  say  that  the  title  of  "  Claim  Agent "  is  about  the  best  that 
could  be  applied  to  that  official. 

— Memphis  Street  Railway  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  C.  B.  Proc- 
tor, Claim  Agent. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  better  term. 

— Montreal  Tramways  Co.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Can.,  A.  J.  Cadoua, 
Claims  Agent. 

Some  companies  use  title  "  Claim  Adjuster;  "  either  "  Claim  Agent" 
or  "  Claim  Adjuster,"  seems  to  meet  the  situation  as  well  as  can  be 
expected. 

— The  Muncie  &  Portland  Traction  Co.,  Portland,  hid.,  E.  B. 
Lincoln,  General  Manager. 

I  see  nothing  to  be  gained  by  change  of  title. 

— New    York   State   Railways,  Rochester,  N.    Y .,   R.   E.   Mc- 
Dougall,   Claim  Agent. 

The  title  "  Claim  Agent "  seems  to  be  as  good  as  any  and  is  the  one 
more  often  used;  but  personally  I  prefer  the  title  "Claims  Adjuster" 
as  better  fitting  the  position  we  endeavor  to  fill  in  our  efforts  to  adjust 
the  differences  between  the  public  and  the  corporations  we  represent. 

— Oregon  Electric  Railway  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  H.  K.  Relf, 
General  Claim  Agent. 

The  title  '  'Claim  Agent "  is  as  good  as  "Adjuster,"  "Arbitrator  "  or 
anything  else. 

— Paris  Transit  Co.,  Paris,  Tex.,  Jno.  A.  Porter,  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  Manager. 

While  the  title  "  Claim  Agent "  is  a  good  title  for  the  work  that 
is  being  done  by  that  official,  I  think  it  very  misleading,  and  it  often 
hinders  one  from  getting  an  interview.  My  suggestion  regarding  a 
change  in  this  name  would  be  that  some  such  title  as  "  Special  Agent " 
be  used  as  is  now  done  by  some  of  the  leading  steam  railroads.  This 
would  not  be  quite  as  leading  and  would  cover  the  work  of  the  Claim 
Agent  just  as  fully,  if  not  more  so. 

— Philadelphia   &   West  Chester  Traction  Co.,   Upper  Darby, 
Pa.,  V.  A.  Hengst,  Claim  Agent. 

Have  no  better  title  than  "  Claim  Agent "  to  suggest. 

— Sheboygan  Railway  &  Electric  Co.,  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  Edw. 
Hammett,  Claim  Agent. 
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"  Claim  Agent "  seems  the  best  title. 

— Schenectady    Railway    Co.,   Schenectady,    N.    Y.,    Chas.    J. 
McAleer,  Claim  Agent. 

I  have  no  other  title  to  suggest. 

— Southwest  Missouri  Railroad  Co.,  Webb  City,  Mo.,  S.  W. 
Gunsalus,  Claim  Agent. 

"A  rose  by  any  other  name  will  smell  as  sweet ",  and  the  same 
might  be  said  of  a  limburger  cheese.  To  me  personally  it  makes  but 
very  little  difference  what  they  call  me,  providing  they  call  me  when 
an  accident  happens.    I  like  also  to  be  called  when  lunch  is  served. 

A  person  devoting  his  entire  time  to  the  settlement  of  claims, 
whether  they  be  personal  injury  claims  or  claims  arising  from  damage 
to  property,  if  he  has  authority  to  act  as  agent  for  his  employer,  he 
is  necessarily  a  Claim  Agent.  Our  duties,  however,  have  become  so 
diversified,  and  there  is  so  much  more  than  the  mere  settling  of 
claims  devolving  upon  us,  which  the  term  "  Claim  Agent "  does  not 
cover  or  express,  that  to  coin  a  title  covering  the  whole  category 
would  be  difficult. 

While  following  my  vocation  I  have  been  called  the  "  Cow  Coroner," 
the  "  Settler,"  the  "  Compromiser  of  Difficulties,"  "  Prize  Sprinter  of 
the  Olympics,"  "  First  and  Last  Aid  Doctor,"  "  Claim  Agent,"  "  General 
Claim  Agent,"  "Superintendent  of  Investigation  and  Adjustments;" 
all  very  good  and  answering  the  purpose.  I  have  also  been  called 
other  names,  which  I  purposely  refrain  from  mentioning,  as  some  of 
them  would  not  look  well  in  print. 

Since  we  have  taken  over  the  work  of  educating  the  public  in  the 
prevention  of  accidents,  "  Professor  of  Casualties  "  would  be  a  proper 
appellation  to  define  that  portion  of  our  work.  The  word  "  Claim " 
is  suggestive;  when  spoken  in  connection  with  our  occupation,  it 
conveys  the  thought  of  something  to  pay  for,  something  to  settle  for 
by  the  payment  of  money,  and  if  we  can  unite  on  some  other  title  to 
more  fully  express  our  position  and  work,  I  would  be  in  favor  of  a 
change. 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  the  heads  of  other  departments  are  known 
as  Superintendents,  the  title  of  "  Superintendent  of  Investigation  and 
Adjustments "  would  be  appropriate. 

— Tacoma   Railway    &    Power    Co.,    Tacoma,    Wash.,    E.    H. 
Odell,  General  Claim  Agent. 

I  suspect  that  with  most  of  us  it  is  not  a  matter  of  choice  whether 
we  are  called  "  Claim  Agents,"  "  Claim  Adjusters,"  "  Claims  Attorneys," 
or  what  not.  The  official  title,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  fixed  by  some 
higher  official  of  the  road,  at  least  this  is  true  with  me  but  the  title 
satisfies  me  very  well  and  I  believe  it  is  the  best  obtainable,  so  that 
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I  see  no  reason  to  change  it.  This  seems  to  coincide  with  the  general 
view  as  I  observe  that  something  like  three-fourths  or  more  of  the 
member  companies  represented  here  designate  us  by  that  title. 

— Terre    Haute,   Indianapolis    &    Eastern    Traction    Co.,    In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  Wm.  Tichenor,  Claim  Agent. 

The  name  "  Claim  Agent "  is  generally  understood  by  the  public  and 
therefore  would  seem  to  serve  its  purpose  of  naming  the  official  to 
whom  claims  should  be  presented. 

— United   Railroads   of   San   Francisco,   San   Francisco,    Cal., 
J.  H.  Handlon,  Claim  Agent. 

The  title  of  "  Claim  Agent,"  no  doubt,  more  fully  expresses  the 
position  than  any  other  that  could  be  used. 

— The   United  Railways   &  Electric   Co.   of  Baltimore,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Jas.  R.  Pratt,  Assistant  General  Manager. 

I  know  of  no  other  title  that  can  better  suit  the  person  handling 
this  class  of  work  than  "  Claim  Agent."  A  great  many  of  the  steam 
roads  have  adopted  the  title  "  Law  Agent "  and  "  Claims  Attorney " 
arid  "  Special  Agent."  However,  on  the  steam  lines  using  the  latter 
title,  their  work  is  not  solely  confined  to  the  claim  work,  but  is  also 
extended  over  the  special  agent's  work  or  investigating. 

— Waterloo,  Cedar  Falls  &  Northern  Railway  Co.,  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  Maurice  A.  Welsh,  Jr.,  Special  Agent. 

President  Bennett: — Before  we  proceed  to  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Nominations,  we  have  to  consider  the  change 
in  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  referred  to  in  the  report  of 
the  Executive  Committee  (see  page  29).  This  change  involves 
a  change  in  the  name  of  the  Association,  the  name  proposed 
being  "American  Electric  Railway  Claims  Association."  '  The 
matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee by  Mr.  John  J.  Reynolds  of  Boston,  and  has  been 
approved  by  your  Executive  Committee  and  also  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Parent  Association.  The  pro- 
posed change  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  membership 
in  a  communication  under  date  of  September  seventh. 

The  articles  affected  are  Article  I  of  the  Constitution  and 
Article  I  of  the  By-Laws.  These  sections  of  the  Constitution 
and  By-Laws  in  their  present  and  proposed  forms  have  been 
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already  read  to  this  Convention  in  the  report  of  the  Executive 
Committee  (see  page  29).  If  there  are  no  remarks  a  vote  is 
now  in  order. 

(Motion  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments, seconded,  stated  and  carried.) 

President  Bennett  : — The  next  matter  of  business  is  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS 

To  the  American  Electric  Railway  Claim  Agents'  Association: 

The  Committee  chosen  to  nominate  officers  for  the  American  Elec- 
tric Railway  Claim  Agents'  Association  for  the  ensuing  year  takes 
pleasure  in  reporting,  suggesting  and  nominating  the  following  mem- 
bers to  the  several  offices  designated : 

For  President  —  C.  A.  Avant,  of  Birmingham,  Ala. 

For  First  Vice-President  —  W.  F.  Weh,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

For   Second  Vice-President  —  William  Tichenor,  of   Indianapolis, 

Ind. 
For  Third  Vice-President  —  George  Carson,  of  Seattle,  Wash. 
For  Secretary-Treasurer  —  B.  B.  Davis,  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  S.  Harrison,  Chairman. 

F.  D.  Edmunds, 

S.  B.  Hare, 

Alves  Dixon, 

F.  J.  Whitehead, 

Committee  on  Nominations. 

Mr.    McDougall  : —  I   move   that  the   report  be   adopted. 
(Motion  duly  seconded  and  carried.) 

Mr.  Davis  :^—  I  make  the  motion  that  the  President  be 
instructed  to  cast  a  favorable  ballot  for  the  officers  who  have 
been  suggested  by  the  Committee  on  Nominations. 

(Motion  seconded  and  unanimously  carried.) 

President  Bennett  : — ■  I  have  cast  a  ballot  for  the  officers 
as  named  by  your  Committee  and  they  are  duly  elected.  I 
will  ask  Mr.  Charles  B.  Hardin  and  Mr.  Proctor  to  escort 
the  new  President  to  the  Chair. 

President-Elect  Avant  : —  Gentlemen  of  the  Claims 
Association,  the  time  has  arrived  when  I  can  not  pass  off" 
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lightly  what  has  just  occurred.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  be 
with  you  in  most  of  the  meetings  since  the  organization  in 
St.  Louis  at  the  exposition,  and  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  say 
a  great  many  things  about  different  papers  and  different 
subjects,  but  I  have  never  realized  fully  until  now  just  what 
this  Association  meant.  I  do  not  say  this  because  you  have 
honored  me  by  electing  me  President,  but  because  of  the  fact 
that  each  meeting  emphasizes  the  fact  that  each  and  every 
member  should  be  proud  of  our  Association. 

We  have  just  listened  to  the  words  of  commendation  by 
General  Hjarries,  First  Vice-President  of  the  Parent  Associa- 
tion, and  his  remarks  in  connection  with  the  paper  written 
by  Mr.  Reynolds,  are  significant,  laudatory,  and  praise  to  tne 
highest  degree  this  branch  of  the  American  Association  tree. 

In  Denver  I  made  a  statement  that  I  had  been  associated 
with  other  Claim  Agents'  Associations,  having  in  mind  my  long 
connection  with  steam  railroads,  and  I  heard  their  merits  and 
demerits  discussed  by  the  different  Presidents,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  our  Association  stands  head  and  shoulders  above 
them  all,  and  I  think  General  Harries'  words  bear  out  this 
statement. 

Now,  I  have  no  set  speech  to  make,  neither  am  I  going  to 
claim  surprise  or  illness,  but  I  do  want  to  thank  you  gentlemen 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  your  token  of  esteem  on  this 
occasion,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  will  endeavor  at  all 
hazards  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  those  eminent  men 
preceding,  me.  When  making  you  this  promise  I  realize  that 
it  is  a  vast  undertaking.  We  first  have  the  stern,  kind-hearted 
Goshorn;  next,  we  have  the  genial,  light-hearted,  well-poised 
Hardin ;  then  comes  the  lovable,  kind-hearted  Carpenter ;  next, 
the  well-equipped,  fearless  and  profound  Drown,  and  last  but 
not  least,  the  genial,  untiring,  and  kindly-disposed  Bennett. 
In  keeping  up  the  pace  set  by  these  gentlemen,  I  realize  that 
I  will  have  to  work  unceasingly,  and  I  also  realize  that  it  will 
tax  my  capacity  as  it  has  never  been  taxed  before,  but  I  want 
to  say  to  you  again  that  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  maintain 
that  pace,  and  if  possible  make  the  arm  of  our  Association 
which  we  represent  grow  in  the  future  more  than  it  has  in  the 
past. 
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Now,  this  is  not  the  occasion  when  you  all  expect  an  ex- 
tended talk  from  me,  the  lunch  hour  has  long  since  passed, 
and  I  know  other  business  matters  will  necessarily  have  to  be 
gone  through  with  before  we  will  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
Hardin  sing  Auld  Lang  Syne,  but  we  have  had  the  greatest 
meeting  during  my  experience,  splendid  papers  and  learned 
discussions  being  prominent  throughout.  In  attendance  we 
have  had  more  than  ever  attended  any  previous  convention. 

A  great  many  things  have  impressed  me  which  I  will  not 
take  time  to  outline,  other  than  a  brief  reference  to  the  Safety 
League.  In  this  connection  I  want  to  tell  you  of  the  Safety 
League  we  have  in  Birmingham,  and  in  doing  so  I  will  give 
credit  where  it  belongs.  At  our  last  Convention  Mr.  Walsh 
read  a  paper  concerning  the  education  of  the  employees,  and 
he  stated  that  the  proper  schooling  must  begin  at  home  —  first 
educate  your  own  men.  These  words  lingered  in  my  mind 
until  I  ran  across  the  publication  by  Brother  Carson  outlining 
the  Safety  League  in  Seattle.  I  wrote  to  him  for  particulars, 
and  without  waiting  for  an  answer  I  started  one  of  my 
own.  My  reason  for  doing  so,  however,  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  our  President,  Mr.  A.  H.  Ford,  had  insisted  that  some- 
thing be  done  to  diminish  accidents.  He  threw  me  in  the 
water  without  knowing  whether  I  could  swim  or  not.  We 
organized  a  Central  Committee  composed  of  the  heads  of  the 
different  departments,  myself  as  Chairman,  one  of  the  head 
men  in  my  office  as  Secretary  and  five  Division  Committees. 
These  were  made  up  of  the  men  from  each  department  and 
six  trainmen  with  the  dispatcher  as  Chairman.  The  results 
have  been  phenomenal.  It  is  impossible  to  state  and  give 
figures  showing  the  accidents  prevented,  but  I  feel  safe  in  say- 
ing that  the  lives  of  children  have  been  saved  and  the  maiming 
of  many  other  people  has  been  prevented.  At  the  time  I  left 
home  we  had  in  all  about  seven  hundred  (700)  reports. 
Matters  hsrve  been  brought  to  our  attention  of  flagrant  der- 
eliction, and  infractions  of  railway  rules.  The  Central  Com- 
mittee is  supreme,  their  findings  being  final.  Each  member 
of  the  different  committees  is  furnished  with  a  safety  button 
and  they  are  all  proud  of  the  honor. 
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When  a  matter  is  reported  after  having  been  remedied  the 
person  making  the  report  receives  notice  as  to  how  it  is  handled. 
This  keeps  them  enthused,  and  we  have  been  getting  the  best 
energy  of  each  man  connected  with  the  Committee.  After 
thoroughly  educating  our  own  men  I  expect  to  try  to  educate 
the  public.  I  shall  inform  the  school  boards  that  we  are 
engaged  in  this  work  and  have  thoroughly  equipped  our  men 
for  their  duties,  and  that  we  expect,  and  urge  them  to  lend 
their  assistance  in  educating  the  school  children.  I  feel 
certain  that  no  school  board  or  teacher  will  refuse  such  a 
request. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  make  a  brief  reference  to  the 
appointment  of  committees.  You  see  this  is  the  Democratic 
year  and  I  had  it  all  fixed  up.  In  appointing  the  Executive 
Committee  I  had  in  mind  two  things  which  were  very  essen- 
tial ;  first,  to  select  men  thoroughly  equipped  to  represent  our 
Association  under  all  circumstances ;  second,  to  get  men  acces- 
sible to  New  York  so  as  not  to  burden  the  Association  with 
unnecessary  expenses.  With  this  in  mind,  I  have  appointed 
Mr.  P.  C.  Nickel  of  New  York  City,  Mr.  R.  E.  McDougall  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  C.  G.  Rice  of  Pittsburgh  and  Mr. 
E.  P.  Walsh  of  St.  Louis. 

Having  in  mind  the  trouble  America  has  experienced  a 
number  of  years  in  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  their  Ex- 
presidents,  and  seeking  to  finding  a  way  out  of  the  dilemma, 
I  have  decided  to  put  ours  to  work  as  the  high  privates  in  low 
rank.  Therefore,  I  have  appointed  Messrs.  C.  B.  Hardin, 
H.  V.  Drown  and  H.  K.  Bennett  on  the  Subjects  Committee, 
and  I  want  to  say  when  any  paper  is  read  at  this  Convention 
suggested  by  this  Committee,  it  will  be  on  a  subject  worthy 
of  our  study. 

Before  closing  my  remarks  I  want  to  thank  you  again  not 
only  in  behalf  of  myself,  but  also  in  the  name  of  my  wife  and 
children,  and  of  each  member  of  the  Southern  delegation 
present,  and  last  but  not  least,  in  the  name  of  the  Company 
which  I  represent. 

Mr.  Hardin  : —  It  has  been  the  custom  and  it  has  grown 
into  a  rule  that  the  retiring  President  be  made  a  member  of  the 
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Executive  Committee,  and  I,  therefore,  desire  to  offer  a  motion 
that  Mr.  Bennett,  our  retiring  President,  be  elected  by  the 
Association  as  an  ex-ofhcio  member  of.  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  carried.) 

President  Bennett  : —  In  retiring  from  active  service  to  a 
degree,  although  your  President  has  seen  fit  to  further  honor 
me  with  a  place  on  the  important  Subjects  Committee,  I  want 
to  assure  you  that  I  do  not  feel  any  differently  toward  the 
work.  My  heart  and  soul  have  been  with  you  the  past  year 
and  during  all  the  years  I  have  been  associated  with  you,  and 
God  giving  me  health,  strength  and  life,  I  pledge  to  you  the 
best  there  is  in  me  at  any  time  that  my  services  may  be  re- 
quired by  this  Association,  and  may  God  bless  and  keep  you  all. 

Mr.  Hardin  : —  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  Mr.  Bennett's 
desire  to  continue  to  assist  us,  it  might  be  well  for  us  to  thank 
him  for  all  he  has  already  done.  I  desire  to  offer  a  formal 
motion  that  the  thanks  of  the  Association,  and  the  members 
of  it  be  extended  to  Mr.  Bennett  for  the  vim  and  vigor  (and 
the  great  success  that  has  followed)  with  which  he  has 
handled  the  matters  of  this  Association  this  last  year,  and 
in  this  motion  I  desire  to  include  the  other  officers  and  com- 
mittees now  retiring. 

(Motion  seconded  and  unanimously  carried,  by  a  rising 
vote.) 

President  Bennett  : —  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Hardin.  I  thank 
you  all  here. 

President-Elect  Avant  : —  Gentlemen,  if  there  is  nothing 
further  a  motion  to  adjourn  is  in  order. 

President  Bennett  : —  I  offer  you  an  amendment,  that  Mr. 
Hardin  lead  us,  in  concluding  the  business  of  this  Convention, 
in  singing  "Auld  Lang  Syne." 

(On  motion  duly  seconded  and  carried  the  meeting  ad- 
journed sin  die.) 
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Avant,  C.  A.,  Claim  Attorney,  Birmingham  Railway,  Light  &  Power 
Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Beck,  A.  E.,  Claim  Agent,  British  Columbia  Electric  Railway  Co., 
Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Beckwith,  J.  W.,  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  of  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago, Chicago,  111. 

Bennett,  H.  K.,  Claim  Agent,  Fitchburg  &  Leominster  Street  Railway 
Co.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Bradley,  L.   C,  Vice-President,  Houston  Electric  Co.,   Houston,  Tex. 

Braun,  H.  M.,  Claim  Agent,  East  St.  Louis  &  Suburban  Railway  Co., 
East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Briggs,  H.  D.,  Assistant  General  Claim  Agent,  Public  Service  Rail- 
way Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Brush,  M.  C,  2nd  Vice-President,  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Burleigh,  J.  J.,  2nd  Vice-President,  Public  Service  Railway  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Callaghan,  W.  C,  Superintendent  Transportation,  City  Lines,  New 
York  State  Railways,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Cameron,  Bruce,  Superintendent  of  Transportation,  United  Railways 
Co.  of  St.  Louis,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Carpenter,  E.  C,  General  Manager,  Pittsburg  &  Butler  Street  Rail- 
way Co.,  Butler,  Pa. 

Carson,  George,  Claim  Agent,  Puget  Sound  Traction;  Light  &  Power 
Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Collins,  W.  H.,  General  Manager,  Fonda,  Johnstown  &  Gloversville 
Railroad  Co.,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

Davis,  B.  B.,  Claim  Adjuster,  Columbus  Railway  &  Light  Co.,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Dixon,  Alves,  Claim  Agent,  El  Paso  Electric  Railway  Co.,  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Donecker,  H.  C,  Secretary-Treasurer,  American  Electric  Railway 
Association,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Donnelly,  T.  B.,  Claim  Agent,  West  Penn  Traction  Co.,  Connellsville,  Pa. 

Ecker,  E.  C,  Assistant  to  General  Manager,  Chicago  Railways  Co., 
Chicago,  111. 

Handlon,  J.  H.,  Claim  Agent,  United  Railroads  of  San  Francisco,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Hardin,  C.  B.,  Claim  Agent,  United  Railways  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Hare,  S.  B.,  Claim  Agent,  Altoona  &  Logan  Valley  Electric  Railway 
Co.,  Altoona,-  Pa. 
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Harries,  Gen.  George  H.,  President,  Arkansas  Valley  Railway,  Light 

&  Power  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Harris,  O.  D.,  Assistant  General  Claim  Agent,  Pacific  Electric  Rail- 
way Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Harrison,  J.  S.,  Claim  Agent,  Jacksonville  Traction  Co.,  Jacksonville, 

Fla. 
Hoffman,  L.  S.,  General  Solicitor,  Public  Service  Railway  Co.,  Newark, 

N.J. 
Holtz,  Dr.  W.  M.,  Pittsburgh  Railways  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Hughes,  F.  S.,  Safety  Lecturer,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
McDougall,  R.  E.,  Claim  Agent,  New  York  State  Railways,  Rochester, 

N.  Y. 
Muir,  Wallace,  Assistant  Counsel,  Kentucky  Traction  &  Terminal  Co., 

Lexington,  Ky. 
Mullen,  C.  C,  Chief,  Investigation  Bureau,  Pittsburgh  Railways  Co., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Newman,  T.  G.,  Claim  Agent,  Whatcom  County  Railway  &  Light  Co., 

Bellingham,  Wash. 
Ossoski,  Sidney,  General  Glaim  Agent,  Chicago  Railways  Co.,  Chicago, 

111. 
Palk,  Lawrence  F.  B.,  Claim  Agent,  Winnipeg  Electric  Railway  Co., 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Can. 
Renaud,  W.  H.,  Jr.,  Claim  Agent,  New  Orleans  Railway  &  Light  Co., 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Reynolds,  J.  J.,  Claims  Attorney,  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Co.,  Boston, 

Mass. 
Rippey,   A.   G.,   Claim  Attorney,   Des   Moines   City   Railway   Co.,  Des 

Moines,  la. 
Shannahan,    J.    N.,    Vice-President    and    General    Manager,    Newport 

News  &  Old  Point  Railway  &  Electric   Co.,   Hampton,  Va. 
Schneider,     E.     F.,    General     Manager,     Cleveland,     Southwestern     & 

Columbus  Railway  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Smith,  S.  R.,  Claim  Agent,  Rockford  &  Interurban  Railway  Co.,  Rock- 
ford,  111. 
Tichenor,   Wm.,   Claim  Agent,   Terre  Haute,   Indianapolis  &  Eastern 

Traction  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Tolman,    Dr.    W.    H.,    Director,   American    Museum    of    Safety,    New 

York,  N.  Y. 
Walsh,  E.  P.,  Attorney,  United  Railways  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
Waring,    Roane,    Attorney,    Memphis    Street    Railway    Co.,    Memphis, 

Tenn. 
Weh,  W.  F.,  Superintendent  of  Accident  Department,  The  Cleveland 

Railway  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Wells,  C.  B.,  Superintendent  Transportation,  The  Denver  City  Tram- 
way Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Whitehead,  F.  J.,  Manager,  Claim  Department,  Washington  Railway  & 

Electric  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 

OF    THE 

AMERICAN    ELECTRIC    RAILWAY    CLAIM    AGENTS" 
ASSOCIATION. 


CONSTITUTION. 

Name. 

I.  The  name  of  this  association '  shall  be  "American  Electric 
Railway  Claim  Agents'  Association,"  and  its  office  shall  be  at  the  place 
where  the  secretary   resides.* 

Objects. 

II.  The  objects  of  this  association  shall  be  to  bring  together  those 
engaged  in  the  claim  departments  of  urban  and  interurban  railways 
and  the  electrified  sections  of  steam  railways  for  the  interchange  of 
ideas,  and  to  promote  the  mutual  protection  of  such  companies  from 
fraudulent  claims. 

Members. 

III.  The  membership  of  this  association  shall  consist  of  two  classes 
as  follows : 

(a)  Active  members,  consisting  of  active  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Electric  Railway  Association.  Each  active  member  shall  be  en- 
titled to  one  vote  on  all  questions  coming  before  this  association, 
which  shall  be  cast  by  a  properly  accredited  representative  of  its  claim 
department.  Each  active  member  shall  send  as  many  delegates  from 
the  claim  department  as  it  may  desire. 

(b)  Associate  members,  consisting  of  those  associate  members  of 
the  American  Electric  Railway  Association  who  may  be  employed  in 
or  by  the  claim  departments  of  its  active  member  companies  or  who 
are  actively  engaged  in  claim  work  and  employed  in  or  by  the  claim 
departments  of  other  urban  and  interurban  railways,  or  electrified 
sections  of  steam  railways,  or  such  of  these  associate  members  as 
may  desire  to  ally  themselves  with  this  association.  The  privileges  of 
the  associate  members  shall  be  similar  to  those  of  active  members, 
excepting  that  they  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  or  hold  office. 


For  amendment   to   this   paragraph   see   page  374. 
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Amendment. 
IV.  This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  members  present  at  a  regular  meeting,  provided  the  proposed 
amendment  shall  have  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  executive 
committee,  and,  provided  that  a  copy  shall  have  been  sent  to  each  of 
the  active  members  of  the  American  Electric  Railway  Association  at 
least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  date  of  the  meeting  at  which  the  proposed 
amendment  is  to  be  acted  upon. 

BY-LAWS. 
Officers  and  Executive  Committee. 

I.  The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  president,  three  vice-presidents,  a 
secretary  and  treasurer,  and  four  others,  who  shall  constitute  the 
executive  committee.  The  executive  committee  shall  have  the  entire 
charge  and  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  association.  The  offi- 
cers and  executive  committee  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  each  annual 
meeting  of  the  association,  and  shall  hold  office  until  their  successors 
shall  be  elected.  They  shall  hold  meetings  at  the  call  of  the  presi- 
dent, or  in  his  absence  at  the  call  of  the  vice-presidents,  in  their  order, 
and  make  arrangements  for  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  associa- 
tion. The  duties  of  secretary  and  treasurer  shall  be  performed  by 
the  same  person.  The  officers  and  executive  committee  shall  as- 
sume their  duties  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  meeting  at  which 
they  are  elected.  In  case  of  the  resignation  or  death  of  an  officer  or 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee,  the  vacancy  may  be  filled,  for 
the  unexpired  term,  by  the  executive  committee. 

Former  presidents  of  the  association,  and  its  predecessor,  American 
Street  and  Interurban  Railway  Claim  Agents'  Association,  may  by 
vote  of  .executive  committee  become  honorary  "members  of  sajd 
committee.* 

President. 

II.  The  president  shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  associa- 
tion. The  president,  if  present,  or  in  his  absence,  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents,  in  their  order,  if  present,  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of 
the  association  and  of  the  executive  committee,  and  shall  represent 
this  association  on  the  executive  committee  of  the  American  Electric 
Railway  Association. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

III.  The  duties  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  shall  be  as  follows: 
(a)     To  take  minutes  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  association  and 

of  the  executive  committee,  and  to  enter  them  in  books  kept  for  the 
purpose. 


*  For  amendment  to  this  paragraph  see  page  324. 
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(b)  To  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the  association. 

(c)  To  read  minutes  and  notices  at  all  meetings^  and  to  present 
papers  and  communications  if  the  authors  wish  it. 

(d)  To  collect  and  file  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  informa- 
tion regarding  matters  relating  to  the  purposes  of  the  association. 

(e)  To  attend  to  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  this  asso- 
ciation in  connection  with  the  secretary  of  the  American  Electric 
Railway  Association. 

(f)  To  send  notices  to  all  members  of  the  association  at  least 
thirty  days  before  each  meeting,  mentioning  papers  to  be  read  and 
any  special  business  to  be  brought  before  the  meeting. 

(g)  To  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  required  by  the 
constitution  and  by-laws,  and  such  duties  as  may  be  assigned  him  by 
the  executive  committee. 

Executive  Committee. 

IV.  (a)  The  executive  committee  shall  hold  a  regular  meeting  be- 
fore each  regular  meeting  of  the  association,  and  shall  hold  such 
special  meetings  as  may  be  necessary.  Such  special  meetings  may  be 
called  by  the  president.  Five  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at 
all  meetings.  A  vote  of  the  executive  committee  may  be  taken  by 
mail  when  deemed  necessary  by  the  president. 

(b)  The  secretary  shall  give  such  reasonable  notice  of  all  meet- 
ings as  the  committee  shall  by  vote  prescribe,  and  all  such  notices 
shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  specify  the  business  to  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  at  such  meetings. 

(c)  The  executive  committee  shall  present  a  report  to  each  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  association,  and  shall  include  in  such  report  the 
names  of  the  members  elected  during  the  year  and  its  recommenda- 
tions for  the  future  work  of  the  association. 

Meetings. 

V.  Regular  annual  meetings  of  this  association  shall  convene  at  a 
time  and  place  to  be  approved  by  the  executive  committee.  Special 
meetings  may  be  held  upon  the  order  of  the  executive  committee. 
Notice  of  every  meeting  shall  be  given  by  the  secretary  in  a  circular 
addressed  to  the  members  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  time  of  the 
meeting.       Ten  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  any  meeting. 

VI.  At  the  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  association  the  order  of 
business  shall  be : 

i.     Reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting. 

2.  Address  of  the  president. 

3.  Report  of  the  executive  committee. 
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4.  Report  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer. 

5.  Reports  of  special  committees. 

6.  Reading  and  discussion  of  papers. 

7.  General  business. 

8.  Election  of  officers. 

At  other  general  meetings  of  the  association  the  order  of  business 
shall  be  the  same,  except  as  to  the  3d,  4th  and  8th  clauses. 

Voting. 

VII.  All  votes,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  shall  be  viva 
voce,  or  by  ballot  upon  the  request  of  any  member,  and  in  the  case  of 
a  tie  the  presiding  officer  shall  vote. 

Reading   of  Papers. 

VIII.  All  papers  read  at  the  meetings  of  the  association  must  re- 
late to  matters  connected  with  the  objects  of  the  association,  and  must 
have  the  approval  of  the  executive  committee  before  being  read.  Per- 
sons to  whom  subjects  are  assigned  must  signify  in  writing  their  in- 
tention to  prepare  the  paper,  which  is  to  be  forwarded  to  the  secre- 
tary at  least  sixty  days  previous  to  the  date  of  the  meeting. 

Papers,  Blanks  and  Forms. 

IX.  All  papers,  blanks  and  forms  submitted  to  the  meetings  of  the 
association  shall  remain  the  property  of  the  owners,  subject,  however, 
to  be  retained  by  the  executive  committee  for  examination  and  use, 
but  at  the  owner's  risk. 

Rules  of  Order. 

X.  All  rules  not  provided  for  in  these  by-laws  shall  be  those 
found  in  "Roberts'  Rules  of  Order." 


Amendment. 

XL  Notice  of  all  propositions  for  adding  to  or  altering  any  of 
these  by-laws  shall  be  given  to  the  members  of  the  association  at 
least  thirty  days  before  the  meeting  at  which  they  are  to  be  acted  upon. 

Copy  of  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 
XII.     Each   member   of  the   association   shall  be    furnished   with   a 
copy  of  the  constitution   and  by-laws  of  the  association   and  also   a 
list  of  the  members. 
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AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    CONSTITUTION    AND    BY-LAWS 
(Adopted  at  the  1912  Convention.)    \ 
Constitution. 

Name. 

I.  The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be  "American  Electric  Rail- 
way Claims  Association  "  and  its  office  shall  be  at  the  place  where  the 
Secretary  resides. 

By-Laws. 
j   *    *    *    * 

Former  Presidents  of  the  Association  and  its  predecessors,  American 
Street  and  Interurban  Railway  Claim  Agents'  Association,  and  Ameri- 
can Electric  Railway  Claim  Agent's  Association,  may  by  vote  of  Execu- 
tive Committee,  become  honorary  members  of  said  Committee. 


MEMBER     COMPANIES     AND     THEIR     CLAIM 
DEPARTMENT     OFFICERS 


(Arranged  alphabetically  according  to  the  names  of  the  companies.) 

Alabama    City,    Gadsden    &    Attalla    Railway    Co., 

Gadsden,  Ala. 

C.  J.  Zell,  Superintendent,  Electrical  Engineer  and  Park 

Manager. 

Albany  Southern  Railroad  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Raymond  H.  Smith,  General  Manager. 

Algiers  Railway  &  Lighting  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
C.  E.  A.  Carr,  General  Manager. 

Allen  Street  Railway  Co.,  Nazareth,  Pa. 

N.  K.  Putnam,  General  Manager. 

C.  B.  Brunner,  Claim  Agent. 

Altoona  &  Logan  Valley  Electric  Railway  Co., 

Altoona,  Pa. 

S.  B.  Hare,  Claim  Agent. 

Anniston  Electric  &  Gas  Co.,  Anniston,  Ala. 

R.  L.  Rand,  General  and  Park  Manager,  Purchasing  and 

Claim  Agent. 

Appalachian  Power  Co.,  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 
H.  W.  Fuller,  General  Manager. 

Arkansas  Valley  Interurban  Railway  Co.,  Wichita,  Kan. 
Charles  D.  Bell,  Superintendent,  Purchasing  Agent  and  Chief 

Engineer. 

The  Arkansas  Valley  Railway,  Light  &  Power  Co., 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

H.  P.  Vories,  Claim  Agent. 

Aroostook  Valley  Railroad  Co.,  Presque  Isle,  Me. 

A.  R.  Gould,  President  and  Purchasing  Agent. 
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Asheville  &  East  Tennessee  Railroad,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
Stanley  Howland,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 

Asheville  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
H.  W.  Plummer,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 

Athens  Railway  &  Electric  Co.,  Athens,  Ga. 
J.  Y.  Carithers,  Claim  Agent. 

Atlanta-Macon  Railway  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Hollins  N.  Randolph,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Atlantic  Coast  Electric  Railroad  Co.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 
G.  B.  Cade,  Auditor  and  Claim  Agent. 

Atlantic  Shore  Railway,  Kennebunk,  Me. 
L.  H.  McCray,  General  Manager  and  Purchasing  Agent. 

Augusta-Aiken  Railway  &  Electric  Corporation, 

Augusta,  Ga. 

E.  C.  Deal,  General  Manager. 

G.  H.  Conklin,  Claim  Agent. 

Aurora,  Elgin  &  Chicago  Railroad  Co.,  Wheaton,  111. 
C.  E.  Flenner,  Auditor  and  Claim  Agent. 

Austin  Street  Railway  Company,  Austin,  Tex. 

W.  J.  Jones,  President. 

D.  A.  Bush,  Claim  Agent. 

The  Baltimore  &  Bel-Air  Electric  Railway  Co., 

Bel-Air,  Md. 

H.  S.  O'Neill,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Bangor  Railway  &  Electric  Co.,  Bangor,  Me. 
Morris  McCormick,  Claim  Agent  and  Master  Mechanic. 

Bartlesville  Inter-Urban  Railway  Co.,  Bartlesville,  Okla. 
J.  J.  Curl,  Vice-President. 
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Baton  Rouge  Electric  Co.,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

T.  C.  Keeling,  Manager. 

Wm.  A.  Buttrick,  Local  Manager  and  Claim  Agent. 

Bay  State  Street  Railway  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
W.  A.  Rice,  General  Claim  Agent. 

Beaumont  Traction  Co.,  Beaumont,  Tex. 
C.  H.  Kretz,  General  Manager. 

Benton  Harbor-St.  Joe  Railway  &  Light  Co.,  Benton 

Harbor,  Mich. 

H.  S.  Gray,  Claim  Agent. 

Binghamton  Railway  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
J.  P.  E.  Clark,  General  Manager,  Auditor  and  Claim  Agent. 

Birmingham  Railway  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Birmingham, 

Ala. 
C.  A.  Avant,  Claim  Attorney. 

Boston  &  Worcester  Street  Railway  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
J.  J.  Hourin,  Claim  Agent. 

Boston  Elevated  Railway  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Russell  A.  Sears,  General  Attorney. 

J.  J.  Reynolds,  Claim  Attorney. 

Bridgeton  &  Millville  Traction  Co.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
B.  Frank  Hires,  General  Manager. 

British  Columbia  Electric  Railway  Co.,  Ltd.,  Vancouver, 

B.  C. 
A.  E.  Beck,  Claim  Attorney. 

Brockton  &  Plymouth  Street  Railway  Co.,  Plymouth, 

Mass. 
Howard   F.   Eaton,   Manager. 
J.  T.  Connolly,  Claim  Agent. 

Brooklyn  Heights  Railroad  Co.  (The),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
I.  Isaacsen,  General  Claim  Agent, 
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Bucks  County  Electric  Railway  Co.,  Newtown,  Pa. 
W.  H.  Janney,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 

Buffalo  &  Lake  Erie  Traction  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
C.  G.  Lohman,  Claim  Agent. 

Burlington  County  Transit  Co.,  Hainesport,  N.  J. 
Armitt  H.  Coate,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Butte  Electric  Railway  Co.,  Butte,  Mont. 
Jesse  R.  Wharton,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 

Cape  Breton  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sydney,  N.  S. 
Earle  L.  Milliken,  Manager. 

Capital  Traction  Co.  (The),  Washington,  D.  C. 
H.  D.  Crampton,  Secretary. 

Carbon  Transit  Co.,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
J.  F.  Geiser,  Secretary  and  General  Manager. 

Cedar  Rapids  &  Iowa  City  Railway  &  Light  Co.,  Cedar 

Rapids,  la. 
Wm.  G.  Dows,  President,  and  General  Manager. 

Cedar  Rapids  &  Marion  City  Railway  Co.,  Cedar 

Rapids,  la. 

Henry   V.    Ferguson,    Second   Vice-President,    Secretary   and 

Assistant  Treasurer. 

Central  California  Traction  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

H.  A.   Mitchell,  General  Manager  and   Secretary. 

L.  Ff.  Rodebaugh,  Claim  Agent. 

Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Co.,  Mattoon,  111. 
W.  M.  Brown,  Superintendent  Transportation. 

Central  Pennsylvania  Traction  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
C.  L.  Brinser,  Claim  Agent. 

Charleston   Consolidated  Railway  and  Lighting  Co., 

Charleston,   S.   C. 

T.  B.  Huguenin,  Claim  Agent. 
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Charlotte  Electric  Railway  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
R.  L.  Wommack,   Superintendent. 

Chattanooga  Railway  &  Light  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
T.  G.  Newman,  Claim  Agent. 

Chicago,  Aurora  &  De  Kalb  R.  R.  Co.,  Aurora,  111. 
J.  H.  Bliss,  Jr.,  General  Manager. 

Chicago  &  Interurban  Traction  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

John  L.  Matson,  President. 

Charles  Oldenburg,  Claim  Agent. 

Chicago  &  Joliet  Electric  Railway  Co.,  Joliet,  111. 
W.   H.   Huen,    Superintendent  of  Transportation  and   Claim 

Agent. 

Chicago  City  Railway  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

R.  S.  Rowley,  Claim  Agent. 

Chas.   E.   Troxell,   Claim  Agent  Litigation   Cases. 

Chicago,  Lake  Shore  &  South  Bend  Railway  Co.  (The), 

Michigan  City,  Ind. 

F.  J.  L.  Meyer,  General  Counsel. 

Chicago  Railways  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

W.  W.  Gurley,  General  Counsel. 

J.  R.  Guilliams,  General  Attorney. 

Sidney  Ossoski,  General  Claim  Agent. 

Chicago,  South  Bend  &.  Northern  Indiana  Railway  Co., 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

F.  O.  Jellison,  Claim  Agent. 

Chillicothe   Electric  Railroad,   Light   &   Power   Co., 

Chillicothe,  O. 

George  A.  Vaughters,  President  and  General  Manager. 

Chippewa   Valley   Railway,    Light   &    Power   Co.,   Eau 

Claire,  Wis. 
George  B.  Wheeler,   Secretary,   General   Manager  and  Pur- 
chasing Agent. 
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Cincinnati,  Lawrenceburg  &  Aurora  Electric  Street 

Railroad  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

E.  M.  Gumpf,  Auditor,  Purchasing  and  Claifn  Agent. 

Cincinnati  Traction  Co.  (The),  Cincinnati,  O. 
Walter  E.  Robinson,  Claim  Agent. 

Citizens'  Traction  Company  (The),  Oil  City,  Pa. 
F.  D.  Shaffer,  General  Manager. 

Cleveland,  Painesville  &  Eastern  Railroad  Co., 

Willoughby,  O. 

J.  H.  Shaw,  Claim  Adjuster. 

Cleveland  Railway  Co.   (The),  Cleveland,  O. 
W.  F.  Weh,  Superintendent  of  Accident  Department. 

Cleveland,    Southwestern   &    Columbus    Railway    Co., 

Cleveland,  O. 
E.  F.  Schneider,  Secretary,  Claim  Agent  and  General  Manager. 

Clinton  Street  Railway  Co.,  Clinton,  la. 
B.  Bohnson,  Superintendent  and  Purchasing  Agent. 

Colorado  "Springs  &  Interurban  Railway  Co.,  Colorado 

Springs,  Colo. 

J.  O.  Henry,  Assistant  Superintendent  and  Claim  Agent. 

Columbia  Railway,  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Guy  K.  Dustin,  General  Manager. 

C.  P.  Davis,  Claim  Department. 

Columbus  Railroad  Co.,  Columbus,  Ga. 
Frank  U.  Garrard,  Attorney. 

Columbus  Railway  &  Light  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
B.  B.  Davis,  Claim  Adjuster. 

Concord,  Maynard  &  Hudson  Street  Railway  Co., 

Maynard,  Mass. 

Frederick  E,  Pierce,  President, 
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Conestoga  Traction  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
C.  Edgar  Titzel,  General  Manager. 

Coney  Island  &  Brooklyn  Railroad  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
George  M.  Kirchmer,  Claim  Agent. 

Connecticut  Company   (The),  New  Haven,  Conn. 

S.  W.  Baldwin,  Claim  Attorney. 

E.  D.  Robbins,  General  Counsellor. 

County  Traction  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Ed.  J.  Werner,  General  Manager,   Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Cumberland  &  Westernport  Electric  Railway  Co., 

Cumberland,   Md. 

D.  P.  Hartzell,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Purchasing  Agent  and 

Park  Manager. 

Dallas    Consolidated    Electric    Street   Railway   Co., 

Dallas,  Tex. 
G.  P.  Reddick,  Claim  Agent. 

Danbury  &  Bethel  Street  Railway  Co.,  Danbury,  Conn, 
John  Sanders,  General  Manager  and  Claim  Agent. 

Danville  Traction  &  Power  Co.,  Danville,  Va. 
J.  F.  Rison,  President. 

Dayton,  Covington  &  Piqua  Traction  Co.,  West  Milton,  O. 
Thomas  J.  Brennan,  General  Superintendent. 

Dayton,   Springfield  &  Xenia  Southern  Railway   Co. 

(The),  Dayton,  O. 

T.  A.  Ferneding,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 

Dayton  &  Troy  Electric  Railway  Co.  (The),  Tippecanoe 

City,  O. 
R.  A.  Crume,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Denver  City  Tramway  Co.  (The),  Denver,  Colo. 

H.   S.  Robertson,  Claim  Agent. 

W.  C.   Swisher,  Investigation  Department. 
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Des  Moines  City  Railway  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 
A.  G.  Rippey,  Claim  Attorney.    < 

Detroit  United  Railway,  Detroit,  Mich. 
F.  E.  Rankin,  General  Claim  Agent. 

Douglas  Traction  &  Light  Co.,  Douglas,  Ariz. 
R.  G.  Arthur,  General  Manager. 

Duluth  Street  Railway  Co.  (The),  Duluth,  Minn. 
R.  H.  Wellington,   Claim  Agent. 

Eastern  Pennsylvania  Railways  Co.,  Pottsville,  Pa. 
J.  E.  Burr,  Claim  Agent. 

East  St.  Louis  &  Suburban  Railway  Co.,  East  St.  Louis, 

111. 
H.  M.  Braun,  Claim  Agent. 

Easton  Transit  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 
C.  B.  Brunner,  Claim  Agent. 

Eastern  Wisconsin  Railway  &  Light  Company,  Fond  du 

Lac,  Wis. 
Messrs.  Bouck  and  Hilton,  Claim  Agents. 

Elgin  &  Belvidere  Electric   Co.,   Chicago,   111. 
E.  E.   Downs,   General   Manager. 

Elmira  Water,  Light  &  Railroad  Co.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
H.  M.  Beardsley,  General  Manager. 

El  Paso  Electric  Railway  Co.,  El  Paso,  Texas. 
Alves  Dixon,  Claim  Agent. 

Enid  City  Railway  Co.,  Enid,  Okla. 

C.  Kline,  Superintendent,  Park  Manager,  Purchasing  Agent 

and  Claim  Agent. 

Escanaba  Traction  Co.,  Escanaba,  Mich. 

P.    L.    Utley,    Secretary,    General    Manager,    Superintendent 

and  Purchasing  Agent. 
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Evansville  Railways  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind. 
W.  A.  Carson,  General  Manager  and  Claim  Agent. 

Everett  Railway,  Light  &  Water  Co.,  Everett,  Wash. 
D.  C.  Barnes,  Manager. 

Exeter,  Hampton  &  Amesbury  Street  Railway,  Hampton, 

N.  H. 
J.  A.  MacAdams,  Manager. 

Fargo  &  Moorhead  Street  Railway  Co.,  Fargo,  N.  D. 
C  P.  Brown,  General  Superintendent  and  Purchasing  Agent. 

Fishkill   Electric   Railway   Co.,    Fishkill-on-the-Hudson, 

N.  Y. 
J.  T.  Smith,  President  and  Manager. 

Fitchburg  &  Leominster  Street  Railway  Co.,  Fitchburg, 

Mass. 
H.  K.  Bennett,  Claim  Agent. 

Fonda,  Johnstown  &  Gloversville  Railroad  Co.,  Glovers- 

ville,  N.  Y. 
William  H.  Hyland,  Claim  Agent. 

Fort  Smith  Light  &  Traction  Co.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
N.  T.  Johnson,  Claim  Agent. 

Fort  Wayne  &  Northern  Indiana  Traction  Co.,  Fort 

Wayne,  Ind. 
F.  R.  Fahlsing,  Claim  Agent. 

Fort  Wayne  &  Springfield  Railway  Co.,  (The),  Decatur, 

Ind. 
C.  J.  Lutz,  Claim  Agent. 

Frederick  Railroad  Co.,  Frederick,  Md. 
S.  H.  Bennett,  Auditor. 

Freeport  Railway  &  Light  Co.,  Freeport,  111. 
Frank   J.    Baker,   Vice-President. 
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Fresno  Traction  Co.,  Fresno,  Cal. 
F.  W.  Webster,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 

Fries    Manufacturing    &   Power    Co.    (The),    Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 
J.  J.  Sigg,  General  Manager,  Park  Manager,  Purchasing  Agent 
and  Electrical  Engineer. 

Galesburg  &  Kewanee  Electric  Railway  Co.,  Kewanee, 

111. 
R.  F£.  Hayward,  General  Manager  and  Purchasing  Agent. 

Galveston  Electric  Co.,  Galveston,  Tex. 
George  F.  Pierce,  Claim  Agent. 

Gardner,  Westminster  &  Fitchburg  Street  Railway  Co., 

Gardner,  Mass. 

J.  A.  Stiles,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Georgia  Railway  &  Power  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
L.  F.  Wynne,  Claim  Agent. 

Geneva  &  Auburn  Railway  Co.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 
W.  B.  Atwood,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 

Grand  Forks  Street  Railway  Co.,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 
Thomas  Roycraft,  General  Manager. 

Grand   Junction   &    Grand   River  Valley   Railway   Co. 

(The),  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

S.  M.  L.  McSpadden,  Claim  Agent. 

Grand  Rapids,  Grand  Haven  &  Muskegon  Railway  Co., 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

S.  L.  Vaughan,  Traffic  Manager  and  Claim  Agent. 

Grand  Rapids  Railway  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
F.   M.  Webster,  Claim  Adjuster. 

Granite  City  Railway  Co.,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

E.  E.  Clark,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  General  Manager  and 

Purchasing  Agent. 
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Gray's  Harbor  Railway  &  Light  Co.,  Aberdeen,  Wash. 
H.   B.   Zimmerman,   Secretary  and  General   Manager. 

Great  Falls  Electric  Properties  —  Street  Railway 

Branch,  Great  Falls,  M.ont. 

E.  I.  Holland,  Local  Manager. 

Halifax  Electric  Tramway  Co.,  Ltd.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
J.  G.  Rainnie,  Claim  Agent. 

Hanover  &  'McSherrystown  Street  Railway  Co., 

Hanover,   Pa. 

R.  E.  Manley,  General  Manager. 

Hartford  &  Springfield  Street  Railway  Co.,  Warehouse- 
point,   Conn. 

Ray  W.  Reynolds,  General  Manager,  Purchasing  Agent  and 
Claim  Agent. 

Hattiesburg  Traction  Co.,  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 
C.  Z.  Stevens,  General  Manager  and  Purchasing  Agent. 

Helena  Light  &  Railway  Co.,  Helena,  Mont. 
W.  C.  Sharp,  General  Superintendent. 

Holyoke  Street  Railway  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
L.  D.  Pellissier,  General  Manager. 

Honolulu  Rapid  Transit  &  Land  Co.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

C.  G.  Ballentyne,  General  Manager  and  Purchasing  and 

Claim  Agent. 

Hornell  Traction  Co.,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 
D.  A.  Proctor,  General  Manager. 

Hot  Springs  Street  Railway,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
S.  E.  Dillon,  General  Manager. 

Houghton  County  Traction  Co.,  Houghton,  Mich. 
F.  O.  Mayotte,  Claim  Agent. 

Houston  Electric  Co.,  Houston,  Tex. 
R.  N.  Graham,  Claim  Agent. 
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Hudson  &  Manhattan  Railroad  Co.,  New  York,   N.  Y. 
R.  B.  Kay,  Claim  Agent. 

Hudson  Valley  Railway  Co.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 
James   McPhillips,  Attorney. 

Huntington   Railroad  Co.,  Huntington,   N.  Y. 
J.  P.  Kineon,  Superintendent. 

Hutchinson  Interurban  Railway  Co.  (The),  Hutchinson, 

Kan. 
W.  A.  Scothorn,  General  Manager. 

Illinois  Traction  System,  Decatur,  111. 

Geo.  W.  Burton,  General  Attorney. 

S.  W.  Reynolds,  Claim  Agent. 

Indianapolis  &  Cincinnati  Traction  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
W.  M.  Frazee,  Claim  Adjuster. 

Indianapolis,  Columbus  &  Southern  Traction  Co., 

Columbus,  Ind. 

R.  O.  Boyer,  Claim  Agent. 

Indianapolis,  Crawfordsville  &  Danville  Electric 

Railway  Co.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

J.  N.  Spellman,  General  Manager  and  Purchasing  Agent. 

Indianapolis  Traction  &  Terminal  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
George  W.  Bruce,  Claim  Agent. 

Interborough   Rapid  Transit  Co.,   New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  L.  Quackenbush,  General  Attorney. 

F.   D.   Edmunds,   Assistant  to   General  Attorney. 

Thomas  Gerehart,  Claim  Agent. 

Interurban  Railway  Co.   (The),  Helena,  Ark. 
E.  C.  Hornor,  President. 

Inter-Urban  Railway  Comtany,  Des  Moines,  la. 
A.  G.  Rippey,  Claim  Attorney. 
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Interurban  Railway  &  Terminal  Co.   (The),  Cincinnati, 

O. 

C.  M.  Leslie,  Claim  Agent. 

C.  Barth,  Assistant  Claim  Agent. 

Iowa  and  Illinois  Railway  Co.,  Davenport,  la. 
P.  P.  Crafts,  General  Manager. 

Iowa  City  Electric  Railway  Co.,  Iowa  City,  la. 
J.   O.   Schulze,   President,   General   Manager  and   Purchasing 

Agent. 

Ithaca  Street  Railway  Co.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
H.  A.  Clarke,  General  Manager  for  Receivers. 

Jackson  Light  &  Traction  Company,  Jackson,  Miss. 
P.  B.  Dixon,  Claim  Agent. 

Jacksonville  Traction  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
J.  S.  Harrison,  Claim  Agent. 

Jersey  Central  Traction  Co.,  Keyport,  N.  J. 
H.  D.  Brinley,  Claim  Agent. 

Johnson  City  Traction  Corporation,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 
Carl    F.   Whitlock,    Auditor   and    Claim   Agent. 

Joplin  &  Pittsburg  Railway  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Kan. 
J.  Fennimore,  Claim  Agent. 

Kansas  City,   Clay  County  &  St.  Joseph  Railway   Co., 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

J.  R.  Harrigan,  General  Manager. 

J.  B.  Gray,  Claim  Agent. 

Kansas  City  Railway  &  Light  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
J.  H.  Lucas,  General  Counsel. 

Kansas  City- Western  Railway  Co.   (The),  Leavenworth, 

Kan. 
J.  W.  Richardson,  General  Superintendent. 
22 
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Kentucky  Traction  &  Terminal  Co.,  Lexington,  Ky. 
R.  C.  Stoll,  General  Counsel.  \ 
Wallace  Muir,  Assistant  Counsel. 

Keokuk  Electric  Co.,  Keokuk,  la. 
A.  D.  Ayres,  Manager. 

Key  West  Electric  'Co.    (The),  Key  West,   Fla. 
Bascom  L.  Grooms,  Superintendent  Railway  and  Claim  Agent. 

Kingston,   Portsmouth   &  Cataraqui  Electric   Railway 

Co.,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Canada. 

H.   C.  Nickle,   Superintendent  and  Purchasing  Agent. 

Knoxville  Railway  &  Light  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
S.  J.  Herrell,  Claim  Agent. 

Kokomo,   Marion   and   Western   Traction   Co.,   Kokomo, 

Ind. 
Thomas  C.  McReynolds,  Secretary-Treasurer  and  General 

Manager. 

Lackawanna  &  Wyoming  Valley  Railroad  Co.,  Scranton, 

Pa. 

Chas.  F.  Conn,  Vice-President,  Secretary  and  General 

Manager. 

Lake  Shore  Electric  Railway  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 
Harry  Rimelspach,  Claim  Agent. 

Laredo  Electric  &  Railway  Co.   (The),  Laredo,  Tex. 
Frank  E.  Scovill,  Secretary,  General  Manager  and  Claim 

Agent. 

La  Salle  County  Electric  Railroad  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
F.  S.  Abraham,  Secretary. 

Las  Vegas  Transit  Co.,  Las  Vegas,  New  Mex. 
W.  P.  Southard,  General  Manager. 

Lawrence  Railway  &  Light  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 
J.  T.   Skinner,   General  Manager. 
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Lehigh  Valley  Transit  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa. 
R.  H.  Schoenen,  Claim  Agent. 

Lewistown  &  Reedsville  Electric  Railway  Co.    (The), 

Lewistown,  Pa. 

G.  T.  Hawke,  Auditor  and  Claim  Agent. 

Little  Rock  Railway  &  Electric  Co.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
A.  B.  Chichester,  Claim  Agent. 

London  and  Lake  Erie  Railway  &  Transportation  Co. 

(The),  London,  Ont. 

H.  R.  Skirving,  Auditor. 

Los  Angeles  Railway  Corporation,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
John  J.  Akin,  Superintendent. 

Louisville  &  Southern  Indiana  Traction  Co.,  New 
Albany,  Ind. 

C.  B.  Scott,  Assistant  to  General  Manager  and  Claim  Agent. 

Louisville  Railway  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
J.  T.  Funk,  Claim  Agent. 

Lynchburg  Traction  &  Light  Co.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

D.  C.  Frost,  Superintendent  Railway  Department  and  Claim 

Agent. 

Macon  Railway  &  Light  Company,  Macon,  Ga. 
J.  A.  Barnette,  Claim  Agent. 

Mahoning  &  Shenango  Railway  &  Light  Co.,  Youngs- 

town,  "O. 

F.  J.  Warnock,  Chief  Claim  Agent. 

Manchester  Street  Railway,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
J.  Brodie  Smith,  Assistant  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Manila  Electric  Railroad  &  Light  Co.,  Manila,  P.  I. 
C  H.  Van  Hoven,  Claim  Agent. 
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Manitowoc  &  Northern  Traction   Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 
Thos.  Higgins,  President,  Treasurer,  Manager  and  Purchasing 

Agent. 

Marquette  County  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Ishpeming,  Mich. 
W.  J.  McCorkindale,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 

Maryland  Electric  Railways,  Annapolis,  Md. 
Talmadge  C.  Cherry,  General  Manager. 

Mason  City  &  Clear  Lake  Railroad  Co.,  Mason  City,  la. 
F.  J.  Hanlon,  Secretary  and  General  Manager. 

Massachusetts   Northeastern   Street  Railway   Co., 

Haverhill,    Mass. 

E.  S.  Ells,  Claim  Agent. 

Maysville  Street  Railroad  &  Transfer  Co.,  Maysville, 

Ky. 
R.  A.  Cochran,  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  Manager. 

Memphis  Street  Railway  Co.  (The),  Memphis,  Tenn. 
C.   B.   Proctor,   Claim  Agent. 

Menominee  &  Marinette  Light  &  Traction  Co.,  Menomi- 
nee, Mich. 
Edward  Daniell,  Secretary  and  General  Manager. 

Meridian  Light  &  Railway  Co.,  Meridan,  Miss. 
C.  M.  Wright,   Claim  Agent. 

Metropolitan  West  Side  Elevated  Railway  Co.   (The), 

Chicago,  111. 
L.  L.  Austin,  General  Claim  Agent. 

Mexico  Tramways  Co.,  City  of  Mexico,  Mex. 

Harro  Harrsen,  General  Manager. 

L.  A.  Malda,  Claim  Agent. 

Michigan  United  Traction  Company,  Jackson,  Mich. 
B.  Kleinstiver,  Claim  Agent. 
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Middlesex  &  Boston  Street  Railway  Co.,  Newtonville, 

Mass. 
Pitt  F.  Drew,  Claim  Agent. 

Milford  &  Uxbridge  Street  Railway  Co.,  Milford,  Mass. 
Wendel  Williams,  Claim  Agent. 

Millville  Traction  Co.,  Millville,  N.  J. 
D.  C.  Lewis,  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  &  Light  Co.   (The),  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
M.  S.  Rausch,  Claim  Agent. 

Milwaukee-Western   Railway   Co.,   Milwaukee,   Wis. 
W.  D.   Chapman,   Sr.,  General  Manager. 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Rochester  &  Dubuque  Electric 

Traction   Co.,  Minneapolis,   Minn. 

R.  T.  Boardman,  Claim  Agent. 

Misaba  Railway  Co.,  Virginia,  Minn. 
H.  S.  Newton,  General  Manager. 

Missoula  Street  Railway  Co.,  Missoula,  Mont. 
S.  R.  Inch,  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Missouri  &  Kansas   Interurban   Railway   Co.,   Overland 

Park,  Kan. 
E.   N.   Daniels,   Secretary,  Treasurer  and  Purchasing  Agent. 

Mobile  Light  &  Railroad  Co.,  Mobile,  Ala. 
R.   W.   Jones,   Claim   Agent. 

Monongahela  Valley  Traction  Company,  Fairmont, 

West  Va. 

Smith  Hood,  General  Superintendent. 

Monterey  Railway,  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Monterey,  N.  L., 

Mexico. 
Lewis  Lukes,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 
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Montgomery  Traction  Co.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
C.  B.  Jones,  Claim  Agent.       > 

Montreal  Tram,ways  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. 
A.  J.  Gadoua,  Claim  Agent. 

Moose  Jaw  Electric  Railway  Co.    (The),  Saskatchewan, 

Mani. 
A.  A.  Dion,  President. 

Morris  County  Traction  Co.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 
J.  W.  Roberts,  Claim  Agent. 

Muncie  &  Portland  Traction  Co.   (The),  Portland,  Ind. 
E.   B.  Lincoln,  Manager  and  Purchasing  Agent. 

Muskegon  Traction  &  Lighting  Co.,  Muskegon,  Mich. 
J.  T.  Young,  President  and  General  Manager. 

Muskogee  Electric  Traction  Co.,  Muskogee,  Okla. 
C.  M.  Whaley,  Claim  Agent. 

Nahant  &  Lynn  Street  Railway  Co.,  Lynn,  Mass. 
Joseph  E.  Dozier,  General  Manager  and  Electrical  Engineer. 

Nashville  Railway  &  Light  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Kinney  Harman,  Claim  Agent. 

New  Orleans  Railway  &  Light  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
W.  H.  Renaud,  Jr.,  Claim  Agent. 

Newport  News  &   Old  Point  Railway  &  Electric   Co., 

Hampton,  Va. 

J.  B.  Megginson,  General  Solicitor. 

New  York  &  North  Shore  Traction  Co.   (The),  Roslyn, 

N.  Y. 
R.  B.  Duff,  Claim  Agent. 

New  York  State  Railways,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
R.  E.   McDougall,   Claim  Agent. 
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Norfolk  &  Bristol  Street  Railway  Co.,  Foxboro,  Mass. 
F.  M.  Perry,  Superintendent. 

North  Carolina  Public  Service  Co.    (The),  Greensboro, 

N.  C. 
C.  H.  Andrews,  Manager  and  Purchasing  Agent. 

Northampton  Street  Railway  Co.,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Louis  D.  Pellissier,  Secretary  and  General  Manager. 

Northampton  Traction  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 
C  B.  Brunner,  Claim  Agent. 

North  Jersey  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
Geo.  J.  Jackson,  Jr.,  Superintendent. 

Northern  Cambria  Street  Railway  Co.,  Patton,  Pa. 
J.  L.  McNelis,  Superintendent. 

Northern  Electric  Railway  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
J.  W.  Grace,  Claim  Agent. 

Northern  Illinois  Light  &  Traction  Co.,  Ottawa,  111. 
L.  W.  Hess,  General  Superintendent. 

Northern  Ohio  Traction  &  Light  Co.,  Akron,  O. 
T.   W.   Wake-man,   Claim  Agent. 

Northern  Texas  Traction  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
K.  M.  Watson,  Claim  Agent. 

Northwestern  Ohio  Railway  &  Power  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
C.  N.  Hawley,  Auditor  and  Claim  Agent. 

Northwestern  Pennsylvania  Railway  Co.,  Meadville,  Pa. 
C.  L.  Murray,  General  Manager. 

Ogden  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 
J.  W.  Bailey,   Claim  Agent. 

Ohio  &  Southern  Traction  Co.  (The),  Columbus,  O. 
W.  V.  Baker,  General  Superintendent. 
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Ohio  Electric  Railway  Co.  (The),  General  Office,  Cincin- 
nati, O. 
J.  M.  Boyer,  Claim  Agent. 

Ohio  River  Electric  Railway  &  Power  Co.  (The),  Pom- 

eroy,  O. 
J.  W.  Wolfe,  Superintendent. 

Ohio  Valley  Electric  Railway  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
W.  W.  Magoon,  General  Manager. 

•Oklahoma  Railway  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
H.  W.  Hudgen,  Claim  Agent. 

Olympia  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Olympia,  Wash. 
L.  B.  Faulkner,  Claim  Agent. 

Omaha  &  Council  Bluffs  Street  Railway  Co.,  Omaha, 

Neb. 
R.  A.  Leussler;  Assistant  General  Manager. 

Omaha,  Lincoln  &  Beatrice  Railway  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
H.  S.  Norton,  Secretary  and  Manager. 

Oregon  Electric  Railway  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 
H.  K.  Relf,  Claim  Agent. 

Otsego  &  Herkimer  Railroad  Co.,  Hartwick,   N.  Y. 

C.  O.  Weidman,   Superintendent  of  Transportation. 

S.  W.  Mower,  General  Manager. 

Ottawa  Electric  Railway  Co.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
F.  D.  Burpee,  Superintendent. 

Ottumwa  Railway  &  Light  Co.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 
C.  E.  Fahrney,  Manager. 

Pacific  Electric  Railway  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
J.  W.  McKinley,  Chief  Counsel. 

S.  A.  Bishop,  Claim  Agent. 

E.  T.  Albert,  Freight  Claim  Agent. 

O.  D.  Harris,  Assistant  General  Claim  Agent. 
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Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Sacramento  Division,   Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 
J.  P.  Coghlan,  Claim  Agent. 

Paducah  Traction  Co.   (The),  Paducah,  Ky. 
J.  W.   McNeely,   Superintendent  and  Claim  Agent. 

Panama  Tramways  Co.,  Panama. 
Henry  H.  Keith,  Treasurer. 

Paris  Transit  Company,  Paris,  Tex. 
John  A.  Porter,  Manager. 

Parkersburg,  Marietta  &  Inter-Urban  Railway  Co., 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

C.   B.   Brown,   Claim  Agent. 

Peekskill  Lighting  &  Railroad  Co.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 
Stuart  Wilder,  Vice-President,  General  Manager  and  Purchas- 
ing Agent. 

Peninsular  Railway  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
F.  E.   Chapin,   General   Manager. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.   (The),  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Francis  I.  Gowen,  General  Counsel. 

J.  C.  Rose,  Chief  Claim  Agent. 

R.  L.  Franklin,  Freight  Claim  Agent. 

r 

Pensacola  Electric  Co.,  Pensacola,  Fla. 
C.  L.  Shine,  Claim  Agent. 

People's  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Burlington,  Iowa. 
C.  H.  Walsh,  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

People's  Railway  Co.   (The),  Dayton,  O. 
V.   R.   Powell,   Superintendent  of  Transportation  and  Cla:m 

Agent. 

Peoria  Railway  Terminal  Co.,  Peoria,  111. 
J.  H.   Franke,  General  Manager. 
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Petersborough  Radial  Railway  Co.  (The),  Peterborough, 

Ont. 
W.  H.  Munro,  Local  Manager. 

Philadelphia  &  West  Chester  Traction  Co.,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
V.  A.  Hengst,   Claim  Agent. 

Philadelphia  &  Western  Railway  Co.,  Upper  Darby,  Pa. 
J.  L.  Adams,  Assistant  to  President,  in  charge  of  operation. 

Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.    W.    Crawford,    Supervisor    of    Claims. 

H.  R.  Goshorn,  General  Claim  Agent. 

Pictou  County  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Glasgow,  N.  S. 
Chas.  A.  Flaherty,  President  and  General  Manager. 

Pine  Bluff  Co.  (The),  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 
M.  Q.  Woodward,  Claim  Agent. 

Pittsburgh   &   Butler   Street   Railway   Co.,   Butler,   Pa. 
E.  C.  Carpenter,  General  Manager. 

Pittsburgh  Railways  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Cecil   G.    Rice,    Superintendent,    Claim   Department. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Holtz,  Chief,  Medical  Bureau. 

C.  C.  Mullen,  Chief,  Investigation  Bureau. 

Point  Pleasant  Traction  Co.,  Point  Pleasant,  N.  J. 
Thos.  W.  Haldeman,  General  Manager  and  Purchasing  Agent. 

Portland  Railway,   Light   &   Power   Co.,   Portland,   Ore. 
B.  F.  Boynton,  Claim  Agent. 

Portland,  Eugene  &  Eastern  Railway  Co.,  Portland, 

Ore. 
E.  W.  Hall,  Secretary  and  Claim  Agent. 

Portland  Railroad  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 
T.  E.  Hartnett,  Claim  Agent. 

Porto  Rico  Railway,  Light  &  Power  Co.,  San  Juan,  Porto 

Rico. 
C.   S.  Jenuer,   Secretary  and  Auditor. 
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Portsmouth  Street  Railroad  &  Light  Co.,  Portsmouth,  O. 
H.  W.  Miller,  Claim  Agent. 

Pottsville  Union  Traction  Co.,  Pottsville,  Pa. 
James  E.  Burr,  Claim  Agent. 

Poughkeepsie  City  &  Wappingers  Falls  Electric  Rail- 
way Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
John  L.  Hinkley,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Northern  Illinois,  Streator,  111. 
E.  J.  Baker,  Vice-President. 

Public  Service  Railway  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Frank  Bergen,  General  Counsel. 

L.  D.  H.  Gilmour,  Assistant  Counsel. 

E.  A.  Armstrong,  Assistant  General  Counsel. 

H.  V.  Drown,  General  Claim  Agent. 

H.  D.  Briggs,  Assistant  General  Claim  Agent. 

L.  S.  Hoffman,  General  Solicitor. 

Puebla  Tramway,  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Puebla,  Pueb.,  Mex. 
J.  C.  Riach,  General  Manager. 

Pugent  Sound  Traction,  Light  &  Power  Company  (Bell- 

ingham  Division),  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Thomas  G.  Newman,   Claim  Agent. 

L.  R.  Coffin,  Local  Manager. 

Puget  Sound  Traction,  Light  &  Power  Co.  (Seattle 
Division),  Seattle,  Wash. 
Geo.  Carson,  Claim  Agent. 

Quebec  Railway,  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Quebec,  Que 
J.  S.  Blanchet,  Claim,  General  Freight  and  Passenger  Agent. 

Quincy  Railway  Co.,  Quincy,  111. 
W.  A.  Martin,  General  Superintendent. 

Rapid  Transit  Railway  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
G.  P.  Reddick,  Claim  Agent. 
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Rhode  Island  Co.  (The),  Providence,  R.  I. 
C.  E.  Redfern,  Claim  Agent.     x 

Richmond  &  Henrico  Railway  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Samuel  L.  Kelley,  General  Counsel. 
H.  E.  Reade,  Assistant  Claim  Agent. 

Richmond  &   Rappahannock   River   Railway   Co.,   Rich- 
mond, Va. 
Chas.  L.  Ruffin,  Vice-President. 

Richmond  Light  &  Railroad  Co.,  New  Brighton,  .N.  Y. 
T.  J.  Mullen,  Superintendent  Railroad  Division 

Roanoke  Railway  &  Electric  Co.,  Roanoke,  Va. 
C.  B.  Short,  Claim  Agent. 

Rockford  &  Interurban  Railway  Co.,  Rockford,  111. 
S.  R.  Smith,  Claim  Agent. 

Rock  Island  Southern  Railroad  Co.,  Monmouth,  111. 
W.  W.  McCullough,  General  Manager. 

Rockland,  Thomaston  &  Camden  Street  Railway, 

Rockland,  Me. 

Thomas  Hawken,  General  Manager. 

Rutland  Railway,  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Rutland,  Vt. 
I.  M.  Frost,  General  Manager. 

Saginaw  &  Flint  Railway,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Charles  Arnold,  Superintendent. 

Saginaw-Bay  City  Railway  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
P.  J.  Cunningham,  Claim  Agent. 

St.  Francois  County  Railroad  Co.,  Farmington,  Mo. 
A.  D.  Brinkerhoff,  General  Manager. 

St.  John  Railway  Co.  (The),  St.  John,  N.  B. 
James  Ross,  President. 
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St.  Joseph  Railway,  Light,  Heat  &  Power  Co.,  St.  Joseph, 

Mo. 
C.  R.  Innis,  A.  M.  Evans,  Claim  Department. 

Salt  Lake  &  Ogden  Railway  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
J.  H.  Devine,  General  Counsel. 

San  Antonio  Traction  Co.,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
H.  L.  Geisse,  Claim  Agent. 

San  Diego  Electric  Railway  Co.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

H.  L.  Titus,  Secretary  and  General  Counsel. 

W.  H.  Moore,  Claim  Agent. 

San  Francisco-Oakland  Terminal  Railways,  Oakland  Cal. 
Harmon  Bell,  Chief  Counsel. 

M.  C.  Chapman,  Attorney. 

Stanley   J.    Smith,   Attorney. 

Traylor  W.  Bell,  Attorney. 

John  Ferrin,  Claim  Agent. 

San  Jose  Railroad,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
F.  E.  Chapin,  Manager  and  Superintendent. 

Sao  Paulo  Tramway,  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 
W.  N.  Walmsley,  Manager. 

Savannah  Electric  Co.,  Savannah,  Ga. 
J.  J.  Garity,  Claim  Agent. 

Schenectady  Railway  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Chas.  J.  McAleer,  Claim  Agent. 

•  Scioto  Valley  Traction  Co.   (The),  Columbus,  O. 
F.  A.  Davis,  President  and  General  Manager. 
N.  E.  Rees,  Claim  Agent. 

Scranton  &  Binghamton  Traction  Co.   (The),  Scranton, 

Pa. 
F.  M.  Francis,  Claim  Agent. 

Scranton  Railway  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Stephen  Dwyer,  Claim  Agent. 
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Shawnee-Tecum,seh  Traction   Co.,  Shawnee,  Okla. 
O.  H.  Weddle,  Superintendent,  Purchasing  Agent  and  Chief 

Engineer. 

Sheboygan  Railway  &  Electric  Co.,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 
Edward  Hammett,  General  Superintendent  and  Claim  Agent. 

Sheffield  Co.  (The),  Sheffield,  Ala. 
H.   B.   Johnson,   General   Manager. 

Shore  Line  Electric  Railway  Co.  (The),  Saybrook 

Junction,  Conn. 

J.  E.  Sewell,  General  Manager. 

Shreveport  Traction  Co.,  Shreveport,  La. 
W.  A.  Sullivan,  General  Manager  and  Purchasing  Agent. 

Sioux  City  Service  Co.,  Sioux  City,  la. 
J.  L.  Kennedy,  Attorney. 
Joe  Shoup,  Claim  Agent. 

Sioux  Falls  Traction  System,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
F.  M.  Mills,  President,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Southeastern  Ohio  Railway,  Light  .&  Power  Co., 

Zanesville,  O. 

Wm.  H.  Neikirk,  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  Manager. 

E.  R.  Meyer,  General  Counsel. 

Southern  Railway  &  Light  Co.,  Natchez,  Miss. 

Frank  J.  Duffy,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  General  Manager  and 

Purchasing  Agent. 

Southern  Wisconsin  Railway  Co.,  Madison,  Wis. 
Dudley  Montgomery,  Vice-President. 

Southwest  Missouri  Railroad  Co.,  Webb  City,  Mo. 
D.  C.  Morris,  Claim  Agent. 

Spartanburg  Railway,  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Spartanburg, 

S.  C. 
B.  A.  Buckheister,  Superintendent  Railway. 
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Springfield    Consolidated    Railway    Co.,    Springfield,    111. 

Joseph  O'Hara,  Claim  Adjuster  and  Superintendent  of 

Transportation. 

Springfield  Railway  Co.  (The),  Springfield,  O. 
Paul  C.  Martin,  Claim  Agent. 

Springfield  Street  Railway  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
J.  T.  Harmer,  President. 

Springfield  Traction  Co.,  Springfield,  Mo. 
T.  J.  Delaney,  Claim  Agent. 

Springfield,  Troy  &  Piqua  Railway  Co.   (The),  Spring- 
field, O. 
F.  J.  Green,  General  Manager  and  Claim  Agent. 

Sterling-Dixon  &  Eastern  Electric  Railway  Co.,  Dixon, 

111. 
H.  S.  Dixon,  Claim  Agent. 

Sunbury  &  Susquehanna  Railway  Co.,  Sunbury,  Pa. 
P.  H.  Gentzel,  Superintendent. 

Syracuse  &  Suburban  Railroad  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
W.  H.  Michell,  Secretary  and  Claim  Agent. 

Syracuse,  Lake  Shore  &  Northern  Railroad  Co., 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Nathan  Abelson,  Claim  Agent. 

Syracuse  Rapid  Transit  Railway  Co,,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
A.  D.  Brown,  Claim  Agent. 

Tacoma  Railway  and  Power  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
E.  H.  Odell,  Superintendent  of  Investigation  and  Adjustments. 

Tampa  Electric  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 
B.  M.  Harrison,  Claim  Agent. 

Terre    Haute,    Indianapolis    &    Eastern    Traction    Co., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Wm.  Tichenor,  Claim  Agent. 
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Texarkana  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Texarkana,  Ark. 

W.  L.  Wood,  Jr.,  General  Manager. 

W.   E.   Casey,  Claim  Agent. 

Texas  Traction  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Burr  Martin,  Claim  Agent. 

Tidewater  Power  Co.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
W.  F.  Corbett,  Claim  Agent. 

Toledo  &  Chicago  Interurban  Railway  Co.,  Kendallville, 

Ind. 
G.  M.  Patterson,  Claim  Agent. 

Toledo,  Bowling  Green  &  Southern  Traction  Co.  (The), 

Findlay,    O. 
J.  C.  Laney,  Traffic  Manager. 

Toledo  Railways  &  Light  Co.    (The),  Toledo,  O. 
E.   H.  Eckert,   Claim  Agent. 

Topeka  Railway  Co.  (The),  Topeka,  Kan. 
H.  W.  Patten,  Claim  Agent. 

Toronto  Railway  Co.    (The),  Toronto,  Ont. 
R.  J.  Fleming,  General  Manager. 

Toronto  Suburban  Railway  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

G.  C.  Royce,  General  Manager.  •        v 

Trans.  St.  Mary's  Traction  Company,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 

Mich. 
W.  C.  Franz,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 

Trenton  &  Mercer  County  Traction  Corporation, 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

John  C.  Thompson,  General  Superintendent. 

Tri-City  Railway  Company,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
M.  Marcussen,  Claim  Agent. 
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Trinidad    Electric    Transmission    Railway    &    Gas    Co. 

(The),  Trinidad,  Colo. 

F.  R.  Woods,  General  Manager. 

Tri-State  Railway  &  Electric  Co.,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 
W.  R.  W.  Griffin,  General  Manager. 

Tucson  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
F.  E.  Russell,  General  Manager. 

Tulsa  Street  Railway  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
Morris  McGrath,  Superintendent. 

Twin  City  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

W.  O.  Stout,  Claim  Agent,   (Minneapolis). 

B.  F.  Winders,  Claim  Agent,  (St.  Paul). 

Twin  State  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
E.  M.  Addis,  Manager  Brattleboro  Division. 

Union  Electric  Co.,  Dubuque,  la. 
E.  M.  Walker,  Manager. 

Union  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Junction  City,  Kan. 
W.  E.  Sweezey,  Superintendent. 

Union  Street  Railway  Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
I.  W.  Phelps,  Claim  Agent. 

Union  Traction  Company  of  Indiana,  Anderson,  Ind. 
E.  E.  Slick,  Claim  Adjuster. 

United  Electric  Tramways  of  Montevideo,  Limited, 

(The),  London,  E.  C. 

Albert  J.  Side,  Secretary. 

United  Railroads  of  San  Francisco,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
J.  H.  Handlon,  Claim  Agent. 
23 
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United    Railways    &    Electric    Company    of    Baltimore 

(The),  Baltimore,  Md. 

James  R.  Pratt,  Assistant  General  Manager. 

Joseph  C.  France,  General  Counsel. 

E.  J.  Paige,  Claim  Agent. 

United  Railways  Company  of  St.  Louis,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

H.  S.  Priest,  General  Counsel. 

Charles  B.  Hardin,  Claim  Agent. 

E.  P.  Walsh,  Attorney. 

United  Traction  Company,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

P.  C.  Dugan,  Counsel. 

T.  K.  Wellington,  Assistant  Counsel. 

E.  E.  Pateman,  Claim  Agent. 

Utah  Light  &  Railway  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
E.  M.  Bagley,  Claim  Agent. 

Utica  &  Mohawk  Valley  Railway  Co.,  Utiea,  N.  Y. 
J.  S.  Kubu,  Claim  Agent. 

Valley  Traction  Co.,  Lemoyne,  Pa. 
C.  H.  Bishop,  President  and  Superintendent. 

Vicksburg  Light  &  Traction  Co.,  Vicksburg,  Miss. 
W.   B.   Moorman,   General   Manager  and   Claim  Agent. 

Virginia  Railway  &  Power  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

F.  W.  Mulford,  Claim  Agent. 

Walla  Walla  Valley  Railway  Co.,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
C.  S.  Walters,  General  Manager. 

Warren  &  Jamestown  Street  Railway  Co.,  Warren,  Pa. 
David  H.  Siggins,  President  and  General  Manager. 

Washington,  Baltimore  &  Annapolis  Electric  Railroad 

Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  L.  Schulz,  Claim  Agent. 

Washington  &  Old  Dominion  Railway  (The),  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
W.  B.  Emmert,  General  Manager. 
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Washington  Railway  &  Electric  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
F.  J.  Whitehead,  Manager,  Claim  Department. 

Washington- Virginia  Railway  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
T.  H.  Travers,  Claim  Agent. 

Washington   Water  Power   Co.    (The),   Spokane,   Wash. 
T.  G.  Aston,  Claim  Agent. 

Waterloo,  Cedar  Falls  &  Northern  Railway  Co., 

Waterloo,  la. 

M.  A.  Welsh,  Jr.,  Special  Agent. 

Waupaca  Electric  Light  &  Railway  Co.,  Waupaca,  Wis. 
Irving  P.  Lord,  President,  General  Manager  and  Purchasing 

Agent. 

Waycross  Street  &  Suburban  Railway  Co.,  Waycross,  Ga. 
A.  B.  Coryell,  Superintendent. 

West  Chester  Street  Railway  Co.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Meyer  Schamberg,  President. 

West  Penn  Traction  &  Water  Power  Co., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

T.  B.  Donnelly,  Claim  Agent. 

Westside  Electric  Street  Railway  Co.,  Charleroi,  Pa. 
T.  H.  Warrensford,  Claim  Agent. 

Western  New  York  &  Pennsylvania  Traction  Co., 

Olean,  N.  Y.' 

W.  R.  Page,  President. 

Wheeling  Traction  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
E.  D.  Lash,  Claim  Agent. 

Wilkes-Barre   &   Hazleton   Railroad   Co.,   Hazleton,    Pa. 
S.  E.  Jones,  Claim  Agent. 

Wilkes-Barre  Railway  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 
E.  L.  Lindemuth,  Manager  Claim  Department. 
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Willapa  Harbor  Railway  Co.,  Raymond,  Wash. 
R.   L.   Fisher,   Manager.       \. 

Willi am,sport  Passenger  Railway  Co.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
Ernest  H.  Davis,  General  Manager. 

Wilmington  &  Philadelphia  Traction   Co.,  Wilmington, 

Del. 
A.  G.  Jack,  Claim  Agent. 

Windsor,  Essex  &  Lake  Shore  Rapid  Railway  Co., 
Kingsville,  Ont.,  Canada. 
A.  Eastman,  General  Manager. 

Winnipeg  Electric  Railway  Co.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
L.  Palk,  Claim  Agent. 

Winona  Railway  &  Light  Co.,  Winona,  Minn. 
R.  M.  Howard,  General  Manager. 

Wisconsin  Public  Service  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
A.  T.  Bushong,  Superintendent  Railway  Department. 

Wisconsin  Traction,  Light,  Heat  &  Power  Co.,  Appleton, 

Wis. 
John  I.  Beggs,  President  and  General  Manager. 

Wqodlawn  &  Southern  Street  Railway  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 
John  L.  Moore,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Worcester  Consolidated  Street  Railway  Co.,  Worcester, 

Mass. 
H.  E.  Buswell,  Claim  Agent. 

Yakima  Valley  Transportation  Co.,  North  Yakima,  Wash. 
C.  H.  Robbins,  Claim  Agent. 

York  Railways  Co.,  York,  Pa. 
Gordon  Campbell,  President  and  General  Manager. 


INDIVIDUAL   MEMBERS 

(Arranged  alphabetically  according  to  names.) 

Ames,  W.  F.,  Claim  Department,  Pittsburgh  Railways  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Arnold,   F.  L.,   Secretary,  Alliance  Against  Accident   Fraud, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Arlitz,  Dr.  Wm.  J.,  Claim  Department,  Public  Service  Rail- 
way Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Avant,   C.  A.,   Claim  Attorney,   Birmingham  Railway,  Light 
&  Power  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Babcock,   T.   E.,   Claim  Agent,   Public   Service   Railway   Co., 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Baker,  A.,  Acting  Chief,  Adjustment  Bureau,  Pittsburgh  Rail- 
ways Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Baldwin,  S.  W.,  Claims  Attorney,  The  Connecticut  Co.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Beech,  E.  W.,  Court  Investigator,  Pittsburgh  Railways  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Blake,   G.   PL,   Trial  Attorney,   Public   Service   Railway   Co., 
759  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Boedicker,  R.  F.,  Claim  Agent,  Public  Service  Railway  Co., 
Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Borgmeyer,  Dr.  J.  G.  L.,  Surgeon,  Public  Service  Railway  Co., 
Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Briggs,  H.  D.,  Assistant  General  Claim  Agent,  Public  Service 
Railway  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Brown,   C.   D.,   Claim  Agent,   Syracuse   Rapid   Transit   Co., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Clarkson,   G.   E.,   Adjuster,   Pittsburgh  Railways   Co.,   Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Cushing,  E.   L.,  Claim  Agent,   Public   Service  Railway   Co., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Davis,  B.   B.,   Claim  Adjuster,   Columbus  Railway  &  Light 
Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Davis,  C.  P.,  Claim  Department,  Columbia  Railway,  Gas  and 
Electric  Company,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Dibbs,  Wm.  A.,   Superintendent  of  Claim  Department,   Em- 
pire State  Surety  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Douglas,    J.    B.,    Manager,    Claim    Department,    The    United 

Gas  Improvement  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Drown,  H.  V.,  General  Claim  Agent,  Public  Service  Railway 

Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Ferrin,  John,  Claim  Agent,  San  Francisco-Oakland  Terminal 

Railways,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Goshorn,   H.   R.,   General   Claim   Agent,   Philadelphia   Rapid 

Transit  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Handlon,    J.    H.,    Claim    Agent,    United    Railroads    of    San 

Francisco,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Hardin,    C.   B.,   Claim   Agent,   United   Railways   Co.    of    St. 

Louis,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Harman,  K.,  Claim  Agent,   Nashville  Railway  &  Light  Co., 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
Hawes,  J.  T.,  Acting  Claim  Agent,  Charleston  Consolidated 

Railway  &  Lighting  Co.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Heaton,  W.  S.,  Claim  Agent,  Phoenix  Railway  Co.,  Phoenix, 

Ariz. 
Heilig,    E.    W.,    Assistant    Secretary,    Welfare    Committee, 

Public  Service  Railway  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Higgins,   J.    J.,    Court   Investigator,    Public    Service   Railway 

Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Hoffman,  L.  S.,  General  Solicitor,  Public  Service  Railway  Co., 

Newark,  N.  J. 
Holmes,     B.     P.,     President,     Hooper-Holmes     Information 

Bureau,  New  York/  N.  Y. 
Holtz,  Dr.  W.  M.,  Chief,  Medical  Bureau,  Pittsburgh  Rail- 
ways Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Hudgen,    H.    W.,    Claim    Agent,    Oklahoma    Railway    Co., 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Hughes,   Fred.   S.,   Safety  Lecturer,   Public   Service  Railway 

Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Ingalls,    K.    W.,    Investigator,    Welfare    Department,    Public 

Service  Railway  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Isaacsen,   I.,   General   Claim  Agent,   Brooklyn   Rapid  Transit 

System,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Kalloch,  A.  L.,  Secretary,  Austin  Street  Railway  Co.,  Austin, 

Tex. 
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Klabunde,  P.  W.,  Investigator,  The  Milwaukee  Electric  Rail- 
way &  Light  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Lemon,  Dr.  C.  H.,  Surgeon,  The  Milwaukee  Electric  Railway 
&  Light  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Lester,  Geo.  P.,  Cashier,  Claim  Department,  Public  Service 
Railway  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Lindemuth,  E.  L.,  Claim  Agent,  The  Wilkes-Bar  re  Railway 
Co.,  W'ilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

McCarthy,  J.  C,  Assistant  Chief  of  Adjustment  Bureau, 
Pittsburgh  Railways  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

McDougall,  R.  E.,  Claim  Agent,  New  York  State  Railways, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MacSherry,  H.,  Trial  Attorney,  Public  Service  Railway  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Manhardt,  E.  R.,  Investigator,  The  Milwaukee  Electric  Rail- 
way &  Light  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mullen,  C.  C,  Chief,  Investigation  Bureau,  Pittsburgh  Rail- 
ways Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Newman,  T.  G.,  Claim  Agent,  Chattanooga  Railway  &  Light 
Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Nickel,  Peter  C,  Claim  Agent,  New  York  Railways  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Ockington,  H.  B.,  Principal  Adjuster,  Pittsburgh  Railway  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Orsor,  B.  C,  Chief  Court  Investigator,  Public  Service  Rail- 
way Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Paige,  E.  ].,  Claim  Agent,  Lnited  Railways  &  Electric  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Pascall,  Dr.  Thos.  M.,  Public  Service  Railwav  Co..  Newark, 
N.  J. 

Perrin,  R.  E.,  Claim  Agent,  Public  Service  Railway  Co.. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Pratt,  J.  R.,  Assistant  General  Manager,  United  Railways 
&  Electric  Co.  of  Baltimore,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Proctor,  C.  B.,  Claim  Agent.  Memphis  Street  Railway  Co., 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Rausch,  M.  S.,  Claim  Agent,  The  Milwaukee  Electric  Rail- 
way &  Light  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Rice,  C.  G.,  Superintendent,  Claim  Department,  Pittsburgh 
Railways  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Roche,  J.  L.,  Assistant  Chief  of  Inspection,  Pittsburgh  Rail- 
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